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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. MACALISTER has reached Jerusalem and will commence work 
under the new Firman as soon as it reaches him. The Committee 
are daily expecting to hear that the Firman has been granted, 
and they have requested Mr. Macalister, pending its receipt, to 
carry out some work at Jerusalem for which a permit to dig is 
not necessary. The site selected for excavation under the new 
Firman is Gezer, a place which has a continuous history from pre- 
Israelite times to the period of the Crusades. It was at Gezer 
‘that M. Clermont-Ganneau discovered the bi-lingual inscriptions, 


Hebrew and Greek, defining the limits of the ancient city. 


On November 4th there was a serious affray in the courtyard 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre between Latins and Greeks. 
Five Franciscans were dangerously wounded, including the vicar- 
custodian, a Frenchman ; 22d a Turkish officer is reported to have 
lost an eye in attempting to separate the combatants. The conflict 
was due to a dispute as to the respective rights of the Latins and 
Greeks to sweep certain steps in the courtyard. A large stone 
thrown from the top of the church during the disturbance unfor- 
tunately struck and cracked the interesting tombstone of Philip 
VAubigné (see Quarterly Statement, 1887, p. 76). 


This week, a Jerusalem correspondent writes on November 7th, 
we had a visit from Prince Adalbert, the German Emperor’s 
third son, and great crowds turned out to give hima welcome. As 
he arrived after dark the whole road from the station to the Hotel 
du Pare, upwards of a mile, was illuminated with lamps and 


sprinkled with water. 
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Information has reached the Committee that a forged inscription 
has recently been offered for sale at Jerusalem under circumstances 
which seem to point to renewed activity on the part of the forgers 
whose work attracted some notice a few years ago. 


Dr. Schick writes that the Armenians have purchased much of 
the land east and south-east of the Coenaculum (David’s Tomb), 
which was the scene of Dr. Bliss’s excavations for the Fund. The 
ground east of the road from the Zion Gate to the Valley of 
Hinnom has been resold to the Franciscans, who propose to carry 
out excavations init. The Armenians are excavating the portion 
they retained, and are removing the earth down to the surface of 
the rock. They have found already several rock-hewn cisterns, 
remains of houses, rude mosaic pavements, and the continuation 
southward of the paved street partly traced by Dr. Bliss, They 


have also cleared out a tank 15 feet long and 12 feet Wide, which 
was 20 feet below the surface of the ground : beneath this Was a 


rock-hewn cistern 12 feet deep. 


Dr. G. H. Mitchell, the Director of the American §¢hoo] of 
Oriental Study and Research, and his assistant, who is 4 trained 
artist and draughtsman, are making careful measurements of all 
that is found, and their reports will be looked forward t, with 
interest. It is satisfactory to know that the task of recording 
discoveries at Jerusalem is in such excellent hands, and the 
Committee of the Fund heartily wish the American Schoo] every 
success in their undertaking. 


Dr. Schick also writes :—On the evening of October Ist We had 
a very heavy thunderstorm, with much lightning, and Some iil 
which extended over a wide area. A flash of lightning Stru : 
David’s Tower, splitting the flagstaff and injuring five men, T% 
storm broke the weather, and there have been several falls of >, a 
since, unaccompanied by the usual high winds. i 


The September number of “ Home Words,” a magazine 
in connection with Christ Church, Jerusalem, contains an 
Dr. Schick on an ancient pillar of remarkably great dj 


Published 
article by 
“meter, a 
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portion of which was found some 25 years ago in making excava- 
tions for a mill outside the Damascus Gate. Some time later a 
similar piece was found on the neighbouring ground of the 
Dominicans. It was at first thought that they had belonged to 
St. Stephen’s Church, but subsequent discoveries showed that this 
could hardly have been the case, and Dr. Schick now regards them 
as portions of the pillar alluded to by Antoninus of Placentia, who 
was in Jerusalem about the year 560, and who narrates that “In 
the very middle of the road, not very far from the city ” (outside the 
gate of St. Stephen) “stands a stone pillar, to which the Lord was 
first led to be scourged, which was raised by a cloud and fled away 
and was deposited in this place... . . Upon the top of it is placed 
an iron cross. It is ascended by means of a ladder, and lights and 
incense are burned there. At this place also those possessed with 
devils are cleansed ” (Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, vol. ii, p. 22). 
Dr. Schick adds that as the pillar stood not very far from the 
city, yet not so far as the Church of St. Stephen, it must have been 


close to the spot where these two large fragments were found. 


ny 


Whilst clearing out a portion of the vaults beneath the court- 
yard in front of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre for the construe- 
tion of a cistern, it was ascertained that the rock lies near the 
surface beneath the west wall of the buildings on the east side 
of the courtyard, and throughout its whole length. There appears 
to be a wall of rock about 22 feet thick, with a fall on either side. 
The closeness of the rock to the surface beneath these buildings has 


long been suspected by Dr. Schick. 


Water Supply.—W ater has been brought at last from the 
“Sealed Fountain” above Solomon’s Pools and ‘Ain ‘Atan to 
Jerusalem, and the inauguration ceremony took place, in the midst 
of drenching rain, on November 27th, the birthday of H.I.M. the 
Sultan. At 8 a.m. water was turned on from the pipe in the 
Haram esh-Sherif in the presence of the Governor, the officer 
Commanding the troops, and the local notables, and a blessing on 
the Sultan and the enterprise was invoked in an eloquent prayer 
by Sheikh Yusuf, At 1.30 p.m. the Governor attended an inaugura- 
tion ceremony of a more public character at the end of the branch 


Pipe to the Birket es-Sultan. Here the dam was decorated with flags 
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and garlands festooned on. poles, and many tents were pitched. In 
the evening the spot was illuminated, and there was much rejoicing, 

The water runs in the old low-level aqueduct as far as Bethlehem, 
Thence it is brought, partly by 4-inch iron pipes and partly by the j 
old aqueduct, to the city. The pipes have been mainly utilised to ; 
cut off corners. ¢.g., they are carried straight across the hollow : 
between the village of Str Bahir and the place where the old F 
aqueduct enters the tunnel south-east of the Hill of Evil Counsel 
(see Map in Quarterly Statement, July, 1887). After passing through 
this tunnel, now a reservoir (sce below), the water runs in pipes 
which cross the hill Abu Tér, and, making a sudden bend near P 
«“ Aceldama,” abruptly descends to the bed of the Valley of Hinnom, . 
From this point one branch is carried vid the Dung Gate to the 
Haram esh-Sherif, and another up the Valley of Hinnom to the old 
Arab fountain on the dam of the Birket es-Sultan. 


The engineer of the new waterworks has converted the tunnel 
of the low level aqueduct, between the village of Sadr Bahir 
and Jerusalem, which is said to be 470 yards long, into a 
large reservoir by deepening it 9 feet 10 inches. The tunnel 
has been visited by Dr. Masterman and Mr. Hornstein; and the 
following information is taken from notes kindly supplied by the 
former :—'The tunnel is very tortuous and, except at one spot, runs 
through soft chalky rock, which is easily cut. The old aqueduct 
has been in great part destroyed. Originally the water ran through 
a well cemented rock-hewn channel. At a later period earthenware 
pipes were laid against the western side of the channel, and covered 
with hard cement ; most of these pipes have been removed. The 
roof was in some places of rock, in others the channel was covered 
with horizontal slabs of stone, or by two stones arranged so as to 
form a pent roof. Four shafts, carefully lined with stone, and still 
perfectly preserved, led from the tunnel to the surface. Three of 
these are now bemg utilised. The most interesting feature is a 
lofty circular chamber about 10 feet in diameter, which is hewn in 
the rock, and is near the centre of\the tunnel. The chamber, lighted 
by magnesium wire, appeared to be covered by a domed roof from 
50 to 60 feet above its floor. The workmen have tried to. strike the 
dome from the outside, but without success. The dome appeared 


to be of rock, and if there was an opening to the surface it was very 
carefully concealed, 
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Sir Charles Wilson writes:—As far as I can judge, from the 
reports that have come to hand, there has been a most unnecessary 
and useless expenditure of money upon the water supply. The 
low-level aqueduct formerly supplied water to the Birket es-Sultan 
and the Haram esh-Sherif, and this aqueduct might have been 
repaired at slight cost.. There was no necessity to lay iron pipes 
up hill and down dale, and to turn a tunnel into a reservoir to 
deliver water at the same places and at less pressure. Nor can the 
water be much purer, for it runs in the old aqueduct as far as 
Bethlehem before entering the iron pipes. 


The old cistern at the lower end of the Birket es-Sultan has been 
cleared out, and is being converted into a covered storage reservoir 
for water for watering the roads. Every Friday there is a donkey 
and cattle market in the pool, which is also frequented by fellahin 
who crush pottery on the rocks for the manufacture of hamra, the 
red cement used for coating cisterns, flat roofs, &c. The water 
collected in the pool is therefore not fit for any domestic purposes. 


During the water famine last summer the sale of water, brought 
by the railway from “ Philip’s Fountain,” went on from early dawn 
till long after sunset. It is estimated that from 3,000 to 5,000 skins 
and petroleum tins of water from this source alone were sold daily. 


With reference to the tomb described by Father Vincent in the 
“Revue Biblique” (see Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 422), it is 
reported that a date, 1065, has been found inscribed on two stones. 
The figures are very roughly cut, and are probably connected with 
some re-adaptation of the tomb. 


M. Clermont-Ganneau writes :—There has been discovered lately 
in the building material of the Crusaders’ Church at Abu Ghésh a 
Squared stone, whereon is engraved a Roman inscription mentioning 
a vevillatio (detachment) of the Xth Legion, Fretensis. This 
discovery inclines one to think, as I have long conjectured, that here 
Was a fortified post with a Roman garrison charged with the duty 
of guarding the road from Jerusalem to Jaffa. The supporters of 
the theory which would place the castellum Emmaus of the Gospels 
at Abu Ghésh, will not fail to find an argument on their side in this 
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discovery. However, we must not in any case exaggerate its 
application, and it is well not to lose sight of the fact that at 
‘Amwias also Roman inscriptions have been found which prove that 
this place likewise was held by detached companies belonging to 
various legions. ‘There must, indeed, have been quite a chain of 
them spread over the country between Jerusalem and the coast. It 
seems, too, that the Arabs long preserved the memory of the Roman 
castellum at Abu Ghosh (Karyet el-‘Enab). This is shown by the 
name which the old Arab geographers gave to that place—Hisn, 
el-‘Enab, “the fortress of el-‘Enab,” 


Carriage Roads in Palestine—Dr. Selah Merril] reports ax 
follows :—Jerusalem to Jaffa, 40 miles ; twenty-five years in 
building, and made comfortable only in 1892. Jerusalews 
Hebron, 23 miles; completed in 1890. Jerusalem to J ericho, 
22 miles; completed in 1898; ten years spent in building it, 
Jerusalem to the top of the Mount of Olives, about 4 miles ; made 
in 1898 for the German Emperor. <A branch from the Jaffa road 
to ’Ain Karim, less than 3 miles. A branch from the Hebron road 
at Solomon’s Pools to Artas, about 2 miles. Jerusalem to Bireh, 
g miles; built this year (1901). The section from Bireh to Sinjil, 
about 10 miles, has just been let to a contractor, and work upon. it 
has begun. The builder of the road from Jerusalem to Bireh is an 
Armenian, and the same man is building the section from Bireh to 
Sinjil. Jews and Moslems do not undertake such work. C arriages 
go from Jericho to the Dead Sea and the Jordan, and from J affa to 
Gaza, but across country, there being no made road. From Jaffa 
to Haifa the same is true, for the road that was made in 1898 for 
the German Emperor is now, with most of its bridges, in a ruined 
state.—Jerusalem, November, 1901. 


Mr. Rouse writes from Rugby :—The sporting screen mentioned 


in Quarterly Statement, p. 392, is also used for partridge shooting in 
Calymnos, « small Greek island near Cos, 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks « Al-Mashrik,” an 
illustrated bi-monthly Roman Catholic periodical devoted to Oriental 
studies. It is published at Beirft, under the auspices of the 
Fathers of the University of St. Joseph, and is written wholly in 
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Arabic. Among the more important contents of the recent numbers 
we have noted “ Archeological Notes on Lebanon,” by M. ’Abbé 
P. H. Lammens, and “ The Traditions of the Assyrians in Irak,” by 
Dr. N. Marini. 


The observations on the level of the Dead Sea which have 
been kindly made for the Fund by Dr. Masterman prove to be 
of great interest. Between October, 1900, and March 30th, 1901, 
the level rose 1 foot 3 inches. It then began to fall, and in 
December was from 9 inches to a foot lower than in October, 1900. 
This is apparently due to the dry winter season, 1900-1901. 
Dr. Masterman promises full particulars for the next Quarterly 
Statement. 


The “ Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” by the Rev. George 
E. Post, M.D., Beirft, Syria, containing descriptions of all the 
Phaenogams and Acrogens of the region, and illustrated by 441 
woodcuts, may be had at the office of the Fund, price 21s. 


In order to make up complete sets of the “ Quarterly Statement,” the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


The income of the Society from September 21st to December 
24th, 1901, was—from Annual Subscriptions and Donations, 
including Local Societies, £577 17s. 9d.; from Lectures, nil; from 
sales of publications, &c., £132 6s. 10d. ; total, £710 4s. 7d. The 
expenditure during the same period was £743 10s. 2d. On 
December 24th the balance in the Bank was £202 14s. 8d. 


Subscribers in U.S.A. to the work of the Fund will please note 
that they can procure copies of any of the publications from the 
Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Honorary General Secretary to the 
Fund, 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and 
gentlemen willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


_ The price of a complete set of the translations published by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, in 13 volumes, with general index, bound in cloth, 
is £1010s. A catalogue describing the contents of each volume can be had 
on application to the Secretary, 38 Conduit Street. 
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The Museum at the office of the Fund, 38 Condyj 
from Bond Street), is open to visitors every week-day 
except Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 p.m. 


t Street (a few doors 
from 10 o’clock till 5, 


It may be well to mention that plans and 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere canno 
preserved in the office of the Fund, where they 


photographs alluded to in the 
t all be published, but all are 
may be seen by subscribers. 


TovuRIsts are cordially invited to visit the Loan Co 
in the JERUSALEM AssocrIATION Room of the Pales 
opposite the Tower of David, Jerusalem. Hours : 
Mups of Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund p 
sale. 


lection of ** Antiques ** 
tine Exploration Fund, 
8 to 12, and 2 to 6. 
ublications are kept for 


Photographs of Dr, Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon (2) of 
the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian ocoupaintl 
of Jerusalem, and (4) of the Haram Area as it is at present, have been received 
at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with an explanation by 
Pr. Schick, can be purchased by applying to the Secretary, 38 Conduit 
Street, W. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aj] Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribersand be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


| 
j 
a 


—_—___— 


‘The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library will 
be found in the July Quarterly Statement, 1993. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks the following :— 

“Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale.” Tome IV, Livraisons 22, 23, Som- 
maire :—§ 62, La stele phénicienne d’Amrith. § 63. Le culte sur 
les toits chez les Sémites. § 64, Betomarsea-Maioumas et les fdtes 
orgiaques de Baal-Feor. § 65. La mosaique hébraique de Kefr 


Kenna. § 66. Lecture rectifiée des inscriptions, Nos. 2245, 2146, et 
2009 de Waddington. From the Author, M.Clermont-Ganneau. 


For list of authorised lecturers and their subjects write to the Secret y. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Acting Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each 
pumber to those who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and 
other causes occasionally give rise to omissions. 


Se —  ——— — —_——r 
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Form or Bequust Tro tHe PAtestine Expnoration Funp. 


I give to the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, the sum of a 
to be applied towards the General Work of the Fund; and I direct that the 
said sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, and that the Receipt of the Treasurer 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund shall be a sufficient discharge to my 


Executors. 
Signature 
ee ee 
es eee Re 
( 


Nore.—Three Witness 


es are necessary in the United States of America ; 
Two suffice in Great Britain. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications 
and other theories advanced by officers of the Fund and con- 
tributors to the pages of the Quarterly Statement, the Committee 
wish it to be distinctly understood that by publishing them in the 
Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt them. 


Subscribers to the Fund will hear with regret that 
Dr. Conrad Scuick, who for more than thirty years has 
been connected with the work of the Fund, died at Jerusalem 
A notice of his life-work at Jerusalem 


on December 23rd. 
will be given in the April Quarterly Statement. Phree papers 
and several notes in the present number show that he was 


active and observant to the end. 


ARCH HOLOGICAL, AND EPIG 


RAPHIC NOTES ON 
PALESTINE. 


By Professor 


CLERMONT-GANNEAU, M.I. 
10. Dannaba and Joly’s 


Country, J have often had occasion to point 
out by signal examples, how much valuable information connected 
with the study of Biblical Sography might be obtained from Arab 
Sources, provided that they were consulted more systematically and 
with greater care than is Seherally bestowed upon them. Thus, 
* Short time 4go,' thanks to this method, I was able to offer, if not 
« definite Solution of a Seographica] problem hitherto regarded as 
hopeless, at any rate an unexpected piece of evidence concerning 
it, which brings us measurably hearer to its solution, and now 
enables us to hope that some day it may be cleared up as completely 
“S possible. TI allude to the hitherto undiscoverable site of Mephaath,? 
« Levitical city in the country beyond Jordan (tribe of Reuben), 
Which was still in existence in Eusebius’s time under the name of 
to have disappeared since then without 
Arab toponymy. TI have proved that 
hat the Murdsid el-ittila* still knew this 
€ fourteenth century, under the a 
faithfully preserved, of bnines Meifa‘a, a village of el-Belka, that is 
to say, exactly in the required Position, and that corisequently any 
one who took the trouble to make inquiries, with tact, of the natives, 
would have a very good chance of discovering the place under the 
title of Khurbet Meifata, exactly as in the case of the famous Hippos 
of the Decapolis, vainly sought before, which, as I had declared 
many years previously would he found, and was indeed found at 
last just where it should have been, under the foretold name of 
Khurbet Sasieh, 
I should like at the present time to apply the same method 

to a question of the same sort. The “‘Onomasticon,” referring 
to Dinhabah,® the city of Bela the Son of Beor, king of Edom, 


* “Recueil d’Arch. Orient.,” vol. iy, Pp. 57 e¢ seq. 


4 NYS and NYDN, Josh. xiii, 18, xxi, 37; 1 Chron. vi, 79; Jerem. 
xlviii, 21, 


* Gen, xxxvi, 32; 1 Chron. i, 43. 


Caving the slightest trace in 
it did nothing of the kind ; t 
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- asserts its identity with a village named Aavvea, seven or eight — 
miles from Esbous (Heshbon); or rather, as is his frequent 
custom, Eusebius mentions this village merely because of the 
resemblance of its name, without stating on that ground that 
the places are indeed the same.' This seems to be the meaning 
of the formula which he generally makes use of in such cases, 
and indeed employs in the present instance :—‘ There is even 
at the present day a village named,” &c. St. Jerome, either 
because he had in his hands a better or more complete text of the 
“ Onomasticon ” than we have, or because he added to it of himself 
some information obtained from trustworthy sources, expresses 
himself in slightly different language in his Latin version of it :— 
“ There is at this day,” he says, “a villa Dannaba eight miles from 
Areopolis, as one goes toward the Arnon ; and there is also another 
Dannaba on Mount Phogor seven miles from Esbus.” 

Even if we consider this passage, as we ought, entirely apart 
from the Biblical Dinhabah of the land of Edom, there results from 
it this much at least, that there must have been, in the northern 
parts of Moab, either in the neighbourhood of Hesbon or between 
the Arnon and Areopolis, one, or perhaps two, places named 
Dannaba. However, up to the present time no explorer has found 
in those regions any place in the least degree answering to this 
name. Does this imply that the suggestion of the ‘“ Onomasticon” 
is a wrong one, or that since the fourth century the name has been 
lost 2 The answer to this question—a very decided answer, to my 
mind—is given us by Yakat’s Mo‘jem el-Buldén, and by the Marésid,? 
who catalogue in its alphabetical place the name of a certain Dhanaba, 
iid, “a place in the province of el-Belka.” No one can doubt the 
identity of this Dhanaba with the Dannaba of the ‘“‘Onomasticon,’ 
both of them being situated in the same region. We can thus prove 
that the name was preserved without alteration by. local tradition 
for some ten centuries: there is no reason to suppose that it has 
utterly disappeared since. I am convinced that a diligent search 
conducted on the spot would enable us to rediscover it, as in the 


' T avail myself of this opportunity to point out that modern critics often 
do not take into account these limitations of the ‘‘ Onomasticon,” and are too 
ready to charge Eusebius with geographical blunders of which he is not always 
guilty, through their habit of taking his more or less happy comparisons of 
place-names for actual geographical identifications. 

* Compare Le Strange, “‘ Palestine under the Moslems,” p. 438. 
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case of Meifa‘a, either in 18 primitive: go. Dla 
those diminutive forms of which the Badin At 
Dhuneibeh, Divneibeh = agen travellers see t0 1” the name and 

There is all the more Chance of finding it because onymy, - | 

its cognate derivations are pretty general in Syrian foponymy. 49 

: les ~, whose name 1% 
may mention, among others, & place in the Hau? 7 chi es 
absolutely the same, Dhunetbeh,® Dyn inp petwee? Sheu! Miskin 
and Zor‘a. This comparison is particularly instructive because * 
inscription in that country tells Us, as I have already pomitad out, 
the ancient form of the place jy tho pfauran? ASavaBa, gen: 
AavdBwv. This form, as We See, js remarkably like 
the “ Onomasticon,” for its Moabite Dannaha, 

I should state that the existencg of the Danaba il 
offers, perhaps, an interest Of anothe, kind, It may: indeed, have 
contributed in a certain measure to the localisation of Jobs country 
by popular legend in that region. Purely imaginary though it may 
be, this legend, which is still alive and even very popular at the 
present day, was at an early Period adopted by the Arabs, and 
connected by them with various spots near Dh’neibeh : Nawa, which 
was called Job’s home by the ancient Arab geographers ; Deir 
Eyyab, “Job’s convent,” with its famous sanctuary. 1 will add to 
this group the place called Sheikh Miskin or Meskin, whose name 
has not hitherto been explained. J), my opinion it means simply 
«the leper sheikh,” that it is to say, yoy), 

This legend, adopted implicitly hy the Arabs, and after them by 
the Crusaders, who believed in it as firmly as they did in the 
Gospel, seems to have really taken shape during the Byzantine 


abs are so fond: 
« 


, the Hauran 


1 Compare also the Aavafd of the Palmy ra region, mentioned by Ptolemy. 

2 Compare another place of the same Giese on the west of and near Tell 
esh-Shibab, Ed-Dneibé, also called Dneibet ath tie (Schumacher, “ Das 
Siidliche Basan,” p. 131), from the name of g neighbouring village, “Amrdwa, 
evidently to distinguish it from other places of the eanie name 

3 Compare Clermont-Ganneau, “ Etudes @Arch. Orient » vol, ii, p. 147 
et seq. (On a Greek Inscription at Shaqra), } y 

4 The word Meskin, Masdkin in the plural, means in Arabic properly 
«“ ynhappy,” but in Syria it is used in common speech: to mean the lepers: for 
example, Beit el-Masdkin, “ leper’s dwelling,” Probably this use of the word is 
ancient, and it is this which led the Crusaders «4 ssa «to the-old Franéll 
words mesel, mesiau (misellus, diminutive of miser) the specific meaning of 
«Jeprous.” From the Arabic word (with which compare the Hebrew and 
Aramaic {>D%, 2D) is derived the Spanish mezquino, and, through it, the 
French mesquin, Italian meschino, &c. 


aba, OF in one of | 


that given in — 


<> 
ie 
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period. Without mentioning the Greek? inscriptions which tell us 
how at Bostra, a city where also the patriarch once dwelt, religious 
houses were established during Justinian’s reign, and dedicated to 
St. Job, we see that at the epoch of the “ Onomasticon,” the legend, 
though still vague, was beginning to fix itself in the Hauran. In 
fact, both Eusebius and St. Jerome state that there was a tradition 
which declared Ashtaroth Carnaim or Carnea, a large village in 
Batanea,* to be Job’s house.* 

We should compare this passage with a very instructive gloss? ° 
on the same work, in which the uncertainty about the localities of 
the legend are clearly shown :—‘‘ According to the opinion of some, 
Ausitis (Uz) is Job’s country ; according to some, Job’s country is 
Arabia ; others say that Job’s country is the land of Seén (Sihon, 
king of the Amorites).” A little later the legend was definitely 
fixed. This we learn from an extremely interesting passage in the 


1 This tradition has possibly a more ancient origin. Josephus 
(“ Antiquities,” i, 6,4) regards Ousos (= Uz), son of Aram, as the mythical 
founder of the Trachonitis and of Damascus. It is to be noted, on the other 


hand, that the name xaxi\, given by the Arabs to Esau or Edom, seems 


to be derived from yy. - 

2 Waddington, op. cit, No. 19164; another, copied by Ewing, Pal. Exp. 
Fund Quarterly Statement, 1895, p- 350, No. 175. In this latter I propose to 
read at the end, érerwd@(n) (6) va(o¢) rod a&ylov dux(al)ou "1H#f, “the shrine of 
St. Job the Just was finished.” 4calov is here spelt dimeov; Job is officially 
designated vir justus in the Latin translation of the monthly calendar of 
saints of the Emperor Basil Porphyrogenitus. Compare dixatos in the LXX, 
Job i, 1. 

* St. Jerome says, “in angulo Batansem,” ¢f. “ Onomasticon,” s.v. Nineve 
(= Nawi); “in angulo Arabiw,” wepi thy ywvlay TiC "ApaBlac). This 
geographical term singularly reminds us of Ez-zdwiyeh esh-sharkiyeh (the 
‘eastern corner), which is the name given by the Arabs to the very region where 
the places of which we are treating are to be found. Compare the coun Twrlac 
of the province of Arabia, in the lists of George of Cyprus (ed. Gelzer, 
No. 1,079). 

4 This is literally the tradition located at Nawa by the Arab geographers 
(cf. Le Strange, op. cit, p. 516): “ Naw . . . was the dwelling-place of Job,” 
cf.in the Acts of the Council of 451 a.p. (Mansi, vii, 168): “IwBiov mddrews 
NEBns, “ of Nebe (= Neve = Nawd), the city of Job.” 

* “Onomasticon,” ed. Larsow et Parthey, p. 224, note. The text has 
‘Agiric, which evidently ought to be corrected into Adclric, “the land of 
Uz,” Job’s country; cof. op. cit. s.v. Abg. The true reading is already in 
Reland; it has been properly reproduced by Lagarde (in his edition of the 
“Onomast. Sacrum,” p. 266), who rightly connects the gloss in question with 
the lemma concerning Idum (after the words TeBadny)) radovuévn). 
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description of a pilgrimage attributed to St. Sylvia,! in which — 


we see our Dannaba appear on the scene in’an altogether unex- 
pected manner. The pious pilgrim decides to go into what she 
calls, in so many words, the country of Ausitis, that she may there 
say her prayers at the tomb of Job, which had recently been 
discovered, and was attracting to it large congregations of the 
faithful. This new Sanctuary was at Carneas, eight Stages from 
Jerusalem. Job’s town, says she, is at this day called Carneas ; it 
was formerly called Dennaba, in the country of Ausitis, on the 
borders of Idumaea and Arabia. Subsequently she adds details, 
unfortunately incomplete owing to a lacuna in the MS., as to the 
discovery of the alleged tomb of Joh by means of a revelation said 
to have been vouchsafed to a hermit ; as to the great cavern in 
which they found a stone on which the actual image of Job was 
carved; as to the church built on this spot by a certain tribune 
and still unfinished, &¢. One is much tempted to believe that this 
archeological monument, which was thus interpreted by popular 
belief, was no other than the famous Egyptian stele, bearing the 
name of Rameses II,?2 which is worshipped even to this day under 


tha name of Sakhrat Eyytb, at Sheikh Sa‘ad, not far from Nawa 
on the south side. : 


The topographical details Contained in St. Sylvia’s description 
of her pilgrimage, and the very terms she makes use of, révciiey 
singularly of the information Which I have gleaned from pep 
“Onomasticon.” Alone among them the appearance of Denn ‘ais 
which brings us back unexpectedly to the special subject of : ee 
essay, 18 surprising enough at first sight. It will seem ] e 
if the reader will be good enough to refer 
“Onomasticon ” on Dannaba, “ a town of Ba 


king of Edom, after whom Job reigned,” St. 


: ess so 
to the article in the 


lak, the son of Beor 
Jerome conscien 


i tio 
translates this “post quem regnayit Job”; but he inemadiaéete 
afterwards shows his surprise by adding, “licet mihi vid eatur se y 

ige 


* Ed. Geyer, “‘ Ttinera Hierosol.,” pp. 55 and 59. 

* The unknown divinity before whom Watilones 
the stele must have been taken by the Arabs for 
considerable part in their legends, and whose name (Rukma) they @ 
they know. This would be an additiona] Piece of evidence in favor 
female sex of this divinity, which it is very hard to make out at ‘bs ea of the 
owing to the dilapidated condition of the monument. See, on this try day 
remarks (§ 12, No. 2) about the goddess Artemis, mentioned in an in int, my 
at Tell el-’Ash‘ari. Scription 


II stands in ra 
Job’s wife, ear. 


Se ee eee ee eee ee 
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aliter ” (“although I think very differently about it ”). Evidently 
the person whom Eusebius took for Job was none other than Jobab 
(335), king of Edom, who did indeed succeed king Bela‘ (Balak). 
The mistake is an ancient one, for it reaches back if not to the 
time of the LXX version, at any rate to that of the long gloss 
_which is there inserted at the end of the Book of Job, on the 
authority of an old Syrian version: “ He was originally named 
Jobab. .... The first (king of Edom) was Balak, the son of 
Beor; his city was called Dannaba .,. .. after Balak reigned 
Jobab, who was called Job.” ; 

One sees at once how the name of Dennaba, from the city of 
Balak, the predecessor of the pretended Job, became introduced 
into the popular legend preserved in St. Sylvia’s account of her 
pilgrimage, where it has actually finished by becoming confused 
with Ashteroth Carnaim, a place which, on the other hand, is 
closely connected by the “Onomasticon ” with the memory of Job.? 
It is certain that the actual existence in this very district of an 
ancient Danaba (now Dh’neibeh) must have greatly assisted this 
localisation of the legend. I should not be surprised if they were 
to discover one day some Greek inscription proving the existence 
there also of a Christian worship of St. Job. 


11. Zeus-Helios and Baal-Bosor.—At Sif, about 6 kilométres 
north-west of Jerash, Burckhardt* many years ago copied a Greek 
inscription which seemed as though it ought to be of some interest, 
but up to the present day no one has been able to make anything 
satisfactorily out of it * because of the imperfection of the copy. 

Since then it has been revisited, newly copied, and has ltad a 
squeeze taken of it by Prof. Briinnow,® who gives the following 


1 Chap. xlii, 18: mpotimipxe 58 adTG Svoua IwR&8. Tpwros Barak O rod Bewp, 
kai dvoua TH TOAR adrov AevvaBa.. . werd Bi Barak "IwBaB & Kadrodvusvoc lw. 
As I shall show subsequently (§ 11, Zeus-Helios and Baal-Bosor) in this same 
passage, Job is already closely connected with the town of Bostra, whose name 
would be that of his own mother. 

* It is well to note at the same time that Eusebius, too, expresses himself 
in a somewhat uncertain fashion upon this point: iv@a, &¢ tk mapadociwe, rod 
IwB roy olkoyv imdexvioverw, “ where, as though from tradition, they show 
Job’s house.” 

3“ Tyravels,”’ p. 251. 

4 “O.1.G.,” No. 4665. 

* “Mitth. und Nachr. des Deutsch-Paliistinaver.,” 1898 p. 86, No. 10. 
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or commentary : 


AFAGHI TYXHI 
LAZPANAMILIBEEZ <WICLIPLUI 5 
KAIHAIWIAMECABOCAH 
MHTPICY TOYKAIAAMMLI 
AOCAHMHTPIOYMPEAEY 
BEPOCTON-BLIMONANE | 
BHKENKATEYXHN | 


Prof. Briinnow confines himself to the remarks that in line 2 
M. Domaszewski inclines to read BEEAKLICLIPLII, and that in 
lines 5, 6, MP-EAEYSEPOC is an obvious mistake of the stone. 
- cutter for dzedevOepos. 
This is how I propose to read and understand the whole 
inscription, by resorting to certain emendations, which I shall 
endeavour to justify. One of these is of importance. 


"AyadH TUX 9.—("Ezovs) a&p', Aci aytw BeeAB)wowpw Kai “HXew, 
"Auc(\)aOos Anuytplov, tod Kai Aaunw(vjos, Anunzplov (a)eXevOcpos, 
tov Bwmov aveOnkeyv, Kar ev IY. 


Good luck (lit. to the good fortune 


).—In the year 161, Amelathos the 
son of Demetrius, who is also called Dammon, the freed man of 
Demetrius, has dedicated this altar, in consequence of a vow, to 
Holy Zeus, Beelbdséros and Helios, | 


The date, I imagine, is given according to the era of Pompey 


(63 B.c.), and corresponds to the year 98 A.D. This comparatively 
early. date is confirmed by the paleography of the letters and also 
by the archaism of the orthography (the use of the iota ascript). 

The reading *Aneéya0os may be allowed to stand, though this 
name has not hitherto been met with in the Greeco-Syrian onomas- 
ticon ; but, considering the admitted ignorance or carelessness of | 
the stone-cutter, I am tempted to read “Ane(r)ados, a recognised 
name among this Graeco-Semitic population (see Waddington, Nos, 
2395, 2416"); one might also read "Aue(p)a0os on the strength of 


" T may add to these a new example, taken from one of the inscriptions 
copied by Mr. Ewing, No. 14 (Pal. Exp. Fung Quarterly Statement, 1895, 
p. 47, at Umm el-‘Osij), where I distinctly read, in the first line, *Auédados 
instead of the very improbable name "AB3éraboc, proposed by Messrs. Wright 


and Souter. The original Nabatean form of *Auédabos is nbpn. 
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“Anipdov (Waddington, No. 2029), but this emendation is less 

satisfactory from various points of view.1 

The reading AAMMLJAOLC cannot stand: the construction 
calls for a noun with the genitive case-ending, and this we can 
obtain by simply altering an A into an N, which is quite according 
to the rules of paleography. We have, therefore, a well-known 
proper name, Aanwy, with a slight variant, the reduplication of the 
#, Which is quite admissible in this Greeco-Syrian dialect. 

I now come to the most interesting point: the name of the 
deity to whom the altar is dedicated. It is a Zeus who appears 
at the same time to be connected with Helios. This mythological 
combination, which, by the way, is not unexampled,? answers 
exactly to that revealed to us by a very small fragment of an 
inscription discovered at Jerash itself,3 on which we read 

» + Avos “H\rov... . We have to do here, then, with a Zeus- 
Helios, according to all probability a great solar deity of Semitic 
origin, whose character has caused him to receive this double 
equivalent in the Hellenic Pantheon. Our inscription at Saf 
describes him with even greater precision, by inserting between 
his two specific names two words which will enable us to decide 
more certainly as to his nature and his origin. 

__ The first of these is the epithet dytos, © Holy,” which, as I have 
already pointed out elsewhere,‘ is the characteristic title of Semitic 
deities when naturalised among the Greeks. Next comes the 
enigmatic group BEEAKLICLIPLI, which evidently contains 
the knot of the whole matter. As M. Domaszewski very truly 
observed, the A should be turned into an A. We thus restore the 
first syllable Bee\, which gives a good transcript of the divine name 


Baal. Thig vowel-scheme Leel, by, points, in my opinion, to a 


* The vowel ¢ instead of «; the nominative, which might as well be 
‘AutpdOne as ‘Aulpadoc. Nevertheless one might quote in favour of this second 
reading Burckhardt’s copy, Which hs AMEPAB O C. 

; * In the Haurin itself, see Waddington, Nos. 2392-2395, C.1.G., Nos. 4590, 
604, 

* Schumacher, “Mitth. und Nachr. Deutschen Palestinavereins,” 1900, p. 55, 
who reasonably infers from it that the great temple at Gerasa must have been 
dedicated to Helios—it would be more accurate to say to Zeus- Helios ; perhaps 
even, after what I am about to prove, to Zeus-Helios Beelbdsdros. ) 

Clermont-Ganneau, “tudes d’Archéologie Orientale,” vol. i, p. 10, 


ef seq., and “ Recueil d’Arch. Orient.,”’ yol. iii, p. 330. 
B 
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distinctly Aramaic form of the Phoenician bya. This ought nog 


to cause us any surprise, considering the place and epoch of oy, 
inscription. This fact is confirmed by the form of the prope, 
names derived from the god which we meet with in inscription, © 
from the more or less immediate neighbourhood : BeceABapayos y — 


qnabya, BeckudiBos = armbyy, &e.1 This Aramaic form of the 


Phoenician eel must not be confounded with the god Bel, by) 
By, Bydos, Who appears in the ayowedly Aramaic inscriptions at 
Palmyra. 

This may be regarded as the first point gained. 
But then what are we to make of the second element of the 
group: KLICWIPLJI, which, brought into the nomination Case, | 
implies an entire word of the form BeeXxwowpos? The mogy 
natural idea is to seek for something which would differentiate 
our Beel or Baal, either an epithet, a substantive, or preferably 
the name of some place ; at any rate, without any doubt we 
should look for some Semitic word transcribed into Greek and — 
formed upon the root kwowp. According to the customary spelling 
of- that epoch, the « would imply a > in the original form; on the 
other hand the « may correspond to a sibilant letter of some sort, — 
such as D, ¥, or Wy. Even if we admit that, contrary to the genera] 
rule, the « may here represent ‘a 3, none of the combinations which 
one can imagine, formed out of these various letters, can supply : 
us with a plausible word. One should especially guard against 
a specious combination which one might wish to make of them: 4 


place-name such as 4Y¥), “NYP, justified by the Arabic wats yyy 


Kasr, plur. Kusir ; it is sufficient, 4 priori, to reject this to remembey — 
that we are here dealing with the Latin word castra, which only 
found its way in late times into the Semitic languages.” “a 

The solution of the difficulty which I propose is as follows :—_ 
The actual reading KLICLIPLII is anything but certain. M, 
Briinnow’s copy gives the K in a dotted form, which means that_ 
the outline of the letter is difficult to make out, both in the original — 
and in the squeezes. This being so, when we remember, on the © 


1 Tt is unnecessary to point out that it is by this same Aramaic influence — 
that we must explain the cognate forms of the names of gods BesAgduyns = 
Baal Shamaim, BetrApeyws, Beeapeyop = Baalphegor, BesAleBobA = Baalze-— 
boul, &e. ; 

2 Compare the Talmudie word A Sp. 
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one hand, that the alphabet is an angular one (B, O ), where the 
curved lines are replaced by straight ones; and, on the other hand, 
that what we should most naturally expect here would be a 
geographical name, I think that we ought simply to see a B 
in the doubtful K of the copy. Thus we obtain an excellent form 
from every point of view: BeeABwowpw, nominative Becd Paorasiiian 
“— by, that is to say, “the Baal of the country or of the 
town of Bosor,” which is quite analogous to the Semitic geographical 
vocables Baal-Harran, Baal-Tarz (Tarsus in Cilicia), Baal-Lebanon 
(Lebanon), Baal-Sidon, Baal-Sor (Tyre), Baalat-Gebal (the goddess of 
Byblus), and so on, of the Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions, not 
to mention the Greek words in use in Syria, such as Zeus Saphatenos 
(the god of the Safa) ; Zeus Baitokaikeus (the god of Baetoceece), &e. 

The spelling Bwaodp of the well-known Biblical place-name 
ZI, without regarding the various places to which it might 
apply, agrees well with the transcriptions in the LXX, in the first 
book of Maccabees, in Josephus, and in the “ Onomasticon,” all of 
which show us the vowel o as predominant: Boscp, Boodpa, Boooppa, 
Boocupz and Booop,! Boowp. 

As for its geographical identification, we must apparently put 
aside the 4x2, and >A of Idumza and of Moab, which are situated 
beyond the historical horizon of Gerasa. It would, on the other 
hand, be natural enough to think of the famous city of Bostra 
(N23). The absence of the 7 in the transcription need not be 
any objection ; this letter is no part of the original root, and it was 
not till after this epoch that it slipped in between the s and the ,, 
to suit a phonetic law peculiar to Greek and Latin. Moreover, 
we have besides the current form of the ethnic Boozpyvés, the pure 


and original form Boopyves (Waddington, No. 22292: Boopyvy). 


We must likewise bear in mind, from this point of view, the 


"Two places which figure in the description of the campaign of Judas 
Maccabeus (1 Maccabees, v, 26, 28, 36; ef. Josephus “ Ant. Jud.,”’ xiii, 8, 3). 
Observe that this campaign had for its theatre this very country of Gilead 
to which the modern Saf belongs. This is not the place to discuss the 
identifications which have been proposed for it either with Busr el-Hariri or 
with Bostra,. 

* We should add No. 20538, in which Waddington has wrongly Booonvwy, 
following Wetzstein’s copy, from which he infers the existence of an imaginary 


town of Bécoa, which would be represented to-day by the village of Awwias. ° 


M. Dussaud (“ Voyage au Safi,” p. 183) has decided that the stone really 


bears the reading Boopyy ay. 
B 2 


} 


: 
i 
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singular gloss! in the LXX version, which makes Job’s mother 
a certain Bosoppa, a fabulous personage, in whom popular tradition — 
saw a true eponym of the city of Bostra, as is proved by a curious © 
passage in the Acts of the Synod held at Bostra itself: Bootpa, — 
éeruwvupos ovca Bocopas Tis pntpes 700 Ocoreatov “LwB? Be it said, a 
by the way, that there probably is underlying this some mytho- — 
logical reminiscence of a goddess, the consort of the ancient deity — 
worshipped at Bostra. We know from the Nabatzean inscriptions? — 
that this city was the centre of the cultus of a mysterious deity, | 
A‘ré or A’da, who was regarded with special veneration by certain — 
kings of the Nabatean dynasty. This god, whoever he may have — 
been, would certainly have had some right to bear the title of — 
Beel-Bésdr, “ the Baal of Bostra,” who figures in our Sif inscription. — 
However, it is as well to suspend our decision on this last point — 
until we receive further information. There are other possible — 
solutions of which we ought not to lose sight. For instance, our 
sya-by3 may conceivably be some ancient local divinity of — 
Edomite origin, whose worship may have been transplanted to 

more northern regions at some unknown epoch and in consequence — 
of unknown ‘circumstances. Or again, by adopting the identifi- — 
cation proposed by some writers of the Booop of the Book of © 
Maccabees with Busr el-Hariri, on the borders of the Leja, we may 


contend that it is the name of this town which underlies our r 
topographic word, in which ease we should have to admit that — 


the true form of our word should be sywa-byn or Sorby, thel 
name of Busr being spelt ves) and not pap by the ancient Arab — 


1 Chap. xlii, TF, ay be abros see Mnrpds hyd Boodppas. 


? Mansi, “ Conciles,” i, p. 787; compare Waddington’s notes on No. 1916a. 
* “Corpus Inser. Semit.,” ii, No. 182, and “Répert. d’épigr. Sém.,” No. 83 __ 
(compare “ Recueil d’Arch. Orient.,” iy, pp. 170 and 179). ‘ 
* Moreover, it is not impossible that the city of Bostra, in the Haurain, c 
may itself be of ancient Edomite foundation. These transfers of names by = 
means of conquest or of colonisation are nof uncommon in all periods of | 
history. * 
5 In support of this conjecture it might be urged that this Busr possesses a 
sauctuary (Meshhed) much venerated at this day by the Arabs, and dedicated — 
to the prophet El-Yousa‘ (Joshua ?), see Le Strange, “Palestine under the 
Moslems,” p. 425. May not this Yusa‘ be rather the more or less direct — 


descendant of the enigmatical deity Dipdxpwy, who has recently made his — 
appearance in the Nabatean pantheon? (See “Recueil d’Arch. Orient.,” iw @ 
p- 176). “7 
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geographers. But these are hypotheses which seem very advep- 
turous when we have ready to hand the important city of Bostra, 
which agrees so well with most of the main conditions of the 
problem. 


12. On Some Greek Inscriptions in the Haurdén.—Professor George 
Adam Smith, at the same time that he made his magnificent 
discovery of a fragment of a stele of Pharaoh Seti I at Tell esh- 
Shihab, made also in the same region of the HaurAdn some other 
discoveries of much interest to students of Greek epigraphy. 

The texts of this latter category published by him have appeared 
to me capable of emendations and restorations at certain points. 
These new readings, which originally occurred to me when studying 
the facsimiles engraved in his description, have been confirmed 
since then by the examination of the original transcripts and of the 
photographs which the author has been good enough to send to 
me, for which courtesy I gladly take this opportunity of thanking 
him. 

(1) A Fragment Built into a Wall at Tell el? Ash'ari (pp. 353-358). 
—The inscription is unquestionably in the name of the Roman 
Emperor Titus; there cannot be any doubt on this point, seeing 
that one can still very clearly make out at the end of the first 
line the remains of the letters CI1/222, belonging to the gentilic 
[Ove]ox(a)[oravcs], which Titus bore as well as his father. The god 
to whom the dedication is addressed is not Apollo, but Zeis néyoros, 
Jupiter Maaimus, whose worship was very common throughout 
Syria. This is how I propose to restore and to read the entire 
inscription, which is of real historical value :— 

1. [irep THs duroxpatop jos Tizov PXavvi[ ov Ove |(o)x(a)- 
2. -Lovavod cceBaato0d aw |(7)npias, "Aror\N(opa)v[ys Ac-] 
3. -[oyevous, waTnp woe ]ws, Aci peylatw, [e]b| ceBe-] 
4, -[das ydpw, é« THY i6¢]wr (zov Bw) ov avésrycer |? 
For the health of the Emperor Titus Flavius Vespasianus Augustus, 

Apollophanes, the son of Diogenes, the father of the city, has set up 

this altar at his own expense, out of piety to Jupiter Most High. 


My restorations may at first sight appear daring, not to say © 
arbitrary ; they seem to me, however, to be absolutely corroborated 


y Pal. Exp. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1901, October, pp. 340 ez seq. 
~ Or, of course, avidnner, trolncev, aviyyerper, &c. 
* While I think that I have accurately settled the extent and the tenor of 
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by an inscription, closely connected with this one, which was dis 
covered some 12 years ago by Professor G. Adam Smith himself! 
at a place close by, Tafas (a little more than three miles to the east 
of Tell el’Ash’ari), and recopied some years later, under more 
favourable conditions, by M. Fossey.2 Iread it somewhat differently. 


to the way in which Messrs. A. Smith, Ramsay, and Fossey, respec- 
tively, have done :— 


1. (Erovs) BXp', ixep ths dutoKpal topos ceBa|- 
- a700 Maprov”OOwvos ow7n| plas, Arron | 
-opLav |ns Avoryévous, rat)p ™[oXews, 7H | 

. atoav atv [rlazs duet Warior otx[Lodopyaer | 
éx« [ray iddwv, ebac|B(e)las KAP, Teds 


oe ON 


In the year 132, for the health of the Emperor Augustus Marcus Otho; 
Apollophanes, the son of Diogenes, father of the city, built at his- 


own expense this portico with its two arcades, out of piety, 
dedicated to... . (name of the deity 7). 


The year 132 of the era of Pompey corresponds to the year 
69 A.D., the very year in which the ephemeral reign of the Emperor 
Otho took place. It is, we see, the same personage that must have’ 
made these two dedications, at an interval of a dozen years at the 
most (Titus reigned from 79 to g1 a.D.). The two places, Tell 
el’Ash‘ari and Tafas, may be regarded as practically forming part 
of the same territory, and it is quite natural that our Apollophanes, 
after having built an edifice in the one, should have set up an altar 
in the other.’ The termination ws, preserved by the new inscription, 
brilliantly confirms the happy restoration vat)}p wodkews, which we- 
owe to Professor Ramsay in the first one. I may add that this title, 
although rare in Syria, seems to haye remained in use up to the 
Byzantine epoch, as is proved by an inscription at Cvesarea 
Maritima. 
the missing parts of the inscription, 


arrangement of the lines. One might have expected that at the beginning 
there would be a double date, as in the inscription with which I compare this 
one, but the obvious length of the lines precludes this supposition. ; 
' “ Critical Review ” (Edinburgh), 1899, p. 59. y 
2 “ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique,” 1897, p. 47, No. 29. 
* We may also admit the possibility, considering the short distance between 
the two places, of one of the two stones having been subsequently displaced by 
the Arabs, and of their both having originally been on the same spot. 
4 “Rey. Bibl.,” 1895, pp. 78, 240, 378 ; “Byzantin. Zeitschrift,” 1895, 
p- 160; Pal. Exp. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1896, p. 87. 


I do not absolutely guarantee the 
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(2) Altar at Tell el- Ash'ari (pp. 354-356).—My reading differs 
from that of Professor Adam Smith in several points, the most 
important of which is the name of the deity :— : 

1. ‘Yrép cwryplas cai Crapovys 

2. Titov AtXdov ’Aépiavod 

3. ’"Avtwvelvov, ceBaat00, cdac- 

4, Bods, cai 700 abvravTos ab- 

5. rod otkov, 

6. Iléadidtos *Ep[ev ]vdov, 

7. Bovdr(e)uTps, "Aprémede 7H 

8. cupia! tov Bwmov, ex Tiay 

9. cé¢wv, Kar’ ebLy ]ipy, dvnyet- 
~pev 

For the health and continuance of Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antonius 


Augustus Pius, and of all his family; Pamphilus, the son of 
Herennius, Senator, has set up this altar at his own expense, and to 


fulfil a vow, to Artemis our Lady. 


Line 7 changes its complexion altogether in consequence of the 
new reading which I propose, and which, being verified by reference 
to the photograph, may be regarded as certain. The existence of 
the Syrian worship of Artemis has already been proved® by the 
inscriptions at Jerash*®; this same goddess, moreover, appears as 
Tyché, protectress of the city, on the coins of the Gerasenians. 
I think it unnecessary to enlarge upon the peculiar importance 
attaching to the appearance of this goddess, the equivalent, perhaps, 
of some ancient Semitic or lunar deity, at Tell el--Ash‘ari—that is 
to say, at a place which, even if it does not represent the famous 
‘Ashteroth Karnaim, cannot in any case be far from it. Everyone 
knows how keenly this topographical question is still being dis- 
cussed ; Professor Adam Smith has reopened the debate without 
being able to decide it. We must for the future, in working out 
the problem, take into account this new factor which I have intro- 
duced into it. Its full importance will be understood if the 
reader will call to mind that mysterious non-Egyptian divinity, 
Seen full-faced and crowned with an enormous lunar crescent, to 
Which Rameses II is paying his devotions, on the stele of the 


f ' As for the order of the words of this formula, compare 'A@yrg@ Ty Kupig. 
Waddington, Nos. 5, 22034, and 2453. 
; Not to mention an inscription at Daphne, Waddington, No. 2713. 
“Revue Bibl.,” iv, p. 824, No. 25, and viii, p. 9, No. 5, p. 11, No. 9. 
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7 


Sakhrat Eyytb, which was discovered at a distance of only seven 7) 
and a half miles to the north of Tell el’Ash‘ari. Have we not here 
the Canaanitish prototype of the lunar divinity who, dominating — 
as she did the entire district, and having perhaps given her so_ 
suggestive name as the “Two-Horned Astarte” to ‘Ashteroth | 
Karnaim, was transformed into Artemis during the Hellenistic - | 
and Roman epoch, and has now revealed herself by name at Tell | 
el’Ash‘ari? It might be worth while also to inquire whether the q 
sacred temenos of Karnaim,1 which the Second Book of Maccabees — 


calls the “Arepydrov,2 was not perhaps reaily an ’Aovapzeiov, or 
indeed an ‘Apteudovor, 


(3) Inscription at Sheikh Miskin 
which affects a metrical style. 
reading require correction? thus :-— 


(p. 361).—This is an epitaph 
Both its transcription and its — 


Ov mex pt otparal s ape |ocws* aré- | 
-v(©)imer OvAmvavws TO yepas 0 Bac<eyi- 
~Ned)s* ANG 7d Oavpacroy drt obbe N- 
-oyos y O(e)éa Xapes, ddr ypappa 'Tuo(?) 
The sovereign has given Ulpianus his reward (the honesta missio) 
before (*) he had completed his term of military service ; only, the — 
surprising thing is that the divine grace is not a logos, but... . (2). | 
The meaning is obscure, e 


Specially the conclusion, which is _ 
hidden under-the antithesis of Asyos and ypduua Or ypdupara Tts 
obscurity is all the greater because one really does not know what 
to make of the two last letters zw of the inscription. It id 
complete and in perfect preservation, and there is nothing to— 
justify us in reading Weapmarw(v), which, moreover, would not 
construe properly according to the rules of syntax. I do not — 
venture to suggest ypdumar'w.§ Tt may be that the whole thing 
has a double meaning, the basilengs may mean the King of heaven 
as well as the Emperor ; human life was often likened to a military 
service, which God brings to an end whenever he pleases, and the q 

1 Josephus, “ Ant. Jud.,” 

2 2 Maccabees, xii, 26. 

3 My emendations, made at first sight, without the help of the photograph, 
sages by the copy of this text taken by M. Fossey, op. cit., p. 51, 


* M. Fossey has conjectured amoAbcews, which has the same meaning; but | 
the word is far too long for the size of the lacuna, — 


® Still less ypduua rd (= rad = r[ercurf]}), - 


xii, 8,4; 1 Maccabees, v, 44. 


- 
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epithet @ezos (“divine”) was at the Byzantine epoch the adjective 
officially applied to imperial ordinances,1 

The study of these Greek inscriptions has led me to examine 
some others previously collected by Professor G. Adam Smith in 
the course of his first excursion to the Hauran and the country | 
of Gilead, and published by him in the « Edinburgh Critical 
Review ” (1892, pp. 55 ef seg.). I shall add a few brief observations 
about them. 


—Sanamein, Fig. 1.—See new copies by Ewing, l.c., p. 59, 
No. 478; and by Briinnow, “ Mitth. und Nachr. des D. 
Pal. Ver.,” 1896, p. 21. 

—Ib., Fig. 2.—It had already been copied by Constantine 
Macrides, and published by Mordtmann, “Mitth. und 
Nachr. des D. Pal. Ver.,” 1884, p. 121 (with an excellent 
commentary on the double date of the reign of Agrippa II). 

—Inkhil, Fig. 3 = Macrides—Mordtmann, /.c., p. 124. 

—Sheikh Miskin, Fig. 5 and Fig. 6.—The two fragments are 
parts of one single inscription which has already been copied 
by Maerides, J.c., p. 128, No. 2. Mordtmann’s reading of 
it leaves much to be desired ; the second part, especially, 
has been altogether too much for him. Professor A. Smith 
has confined himself to translating the first lines. I propose, 
taking the two copies together, to read the entire inscription 
as follows :— 


"Actapos (2) [Av ]Oov, [ec] rev tdiwy eapdtwr Kai 
rev abdzod téxvwv, 72 MvnW(e)tov éxolno[ev], Kat 
Nery(e)e * Xatpe, z(a)p(o)[é]ra! worep ef unr, («)ali] 
werrep ein?) (€)on* 6 Bios yap Kai Ta xpymata 


” * * bd 
OLKOS OUTOS EGTLV+ 


-Asiamos (Aslamos ?), the son of Authos, made this sepulchre by his own 
labour and that of his children, and he says: “ Hail, passer by ! 
As thou art, I was; and as I am, thou shalt be! for life and riches 
(all end in) this house of the tomb.” 


' Compare Waddington’s comment on No. 1906, line 3. 
very doubtful name, of an improbable form :. perhaps we ought to 
‘emend it into’ AgAauos, a well-known Greco-Hauranian proper name. 
* This word and the preceding one are represented by the group of letters 
“€IMEICI in Macrides’s copy, and by the group E}/MECI in Adam 
Smith’s copy, 


— 
= Oe. —_— °°, | » é oT eT in ¥ 


— 7-1. on 


* ~~ 
= # “ , . “oe 
‘eae . ; a 
* a . a 
Es 
= 
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It is the equivalent of the well-known sentence quod es fui, 4 5 
sum eris. The final thought is expressed in a yet more oa 
fashion in the brief and melancholy epitaph on a tomb at Ith 


which I published long ago,! pera rdvza tapos! “at the end of ' | 
comes the tomb”! i“ 


—Tafas, Fig. 7 and Fig. 9.—See new copies by M. Fossey, 1. 
p. 46, Nos. 26 and 27, » | 
—Fik, Fig. 12 (compare Schumacher, “The J aulan,” p. l4l 
Fig. 45).—The first words of the Hebrew inscription see 
as if they might read MN TEN, “I Jehoudah.” 


I shall end this little epigraphic review by an emendation of 
some importance concernin 


§ @ great metrical epitaph copied at 
“Akraba, near Sanamein (Hauran), by Mr. Ewing, and explained” a 
Messrs. A. G. Wright an 


d A. Souter (Pal. Exp. Fund Quarterly 
Statement, 1895, p. 53, No. 31). 3 


I shall not stop to discuss cer 
the very suspicious 
only wish to deal 
have transcribed an 


tain points of detail, for instance, 
place name which appears as Ba[y JeceOjs2 I 
with the two last lines, which these gentlemen 
d translated as follows? :— 

Tlavdcvy O'ovvo 

Kodrrov & Ng 
Paulina was her name, 
May Cylptus, son of N 


The first phrase is n 


the proper names Clej 
likely to find in eithe 


Ma KXyeyandéao yeveORys 

Mwvos derCwora(1)merery. 

and she was of the race of Cleigamidas. 
aamdén, be among those who live for ever. 


ot constructed on grammatical principles > 


May wa(i “H)pa(«d)déao yeveOXis, 
Ku(6¢e) rou ré Napwvos de} Cwote(e) meredy.4 7 
May the names of Paulina, of Heraclidas her son, and of the illustrious 
Namoén, be always among the living. 
1 © Recueil d’Arch. Orient.,”’ vol, i, p 17, No. 26. 2 
* In the genitive case ; one might at a Pinch read NaceyeOys, and find it im 
the ancient name of Kefr N Asij, which js situated quite close to ‘Akraba, to the . 
north-east. 
* The deceased Namén or Naam 
that he built his sepulchre with the 
* A reminiscence of Homer, 6 
No. 2434, dei Cwotorw ively, 


én has just stated in the preceding verse 
assistance of his wife and his son. ; a 
pea Cwoiar ueréw. Compare Waddingtoas 
from another metrical epitap 
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This emendation seems to me to be established beyond all 
question by another inscription copied some time ago by Wetzstein 
(Waddington, No. 2413p) at ‘Akraba itself, which runs thus :— 


e U 
Naduwv ypkaro, Hpax\oas érehwoev 


Naamon began (this building), Heraclidas finished (it). 


There can be no doubt that we have here the same personages, 
father and son, and that the inscription alludes to one of the 
buildings, not a funerary one, which our Naamén was pleased to 
set up during his lifetime, as he boasts that he did in the inscription 
copied by Ewing :— 


Ccumapevos 6¢ Cwotat 74 of Piros eOcre Ovpds 


We gather from another inscription at ‘Akrabaé (Waddington, 
No. 2413c) that Hercules was the object of a special cultus in that 
town, which is a rare thing in Syria. This fact may perhaps 
explain the choice of the name of Heraclidas given to Naamén’s son. 

I may observe in this connection that a good many of the 
inscriptions copied by Mr. Ewing and published in the Quarterly 
Statement stand in need of a careful revision. I shall, I hope, 
have an opportunity of returning to this subject. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT 
TELL EL’ASH‘ARI. 


By Professor GEoRGE ApAm Saurx, D.D., LL.D. 


M. CLrerMoNT-GANNEAU’S reading APTEMIAITH for the latter 
half of the seventh line of the altar inscription, which I found last 
summer at Tell el-Ash‘ari, is undoubtedly correct, as a re-examina- 
tion of the original photograph proves. I had conjectured (Quarterly 
Statement, 1901, p. 356) that the letters in question contained the 
name of the town or of its goddess. That M. Clermont-Ganneau has 
discovered the name to be Artemis is a fact of great importance on 
the controversy as to the site of ‘Ashteroth Karnaim. 

In my paper of last October (pp. 358 Ff) I argued that there 
was not sufficient evidence for identifying Tell el-Ash‘ari with 
either of the Ashtaroths of Eusebius, one of which was in all 
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probability the ‘Ashteroth Karnaim of the Old Testament, any 
the Karnion of the Second Book of Maccabees. How does thy — 
discovery that "Artemis was worshipped at Tell el’ Ash‘ari affecy — 
the question ? | 
In the first place, we have to consider whether we can taky — 
’Artemis as the equivalent of ‘Ashtoreth (Heb.) or ‘Astart (Phoe, , 
—nician). The proper Greek equivalent of the latter was Aphrodite, q 
The star of both was the planet Venus, and both were goddesses ay, : 
once of war, the destructive, and of love, the generative force, 
But, on the other hand, ‘Ashtoreth had many manifestations ; and — 
this plurality is perhaps expressed in the Hebrew title of her city — 
“Ashteroth (plural-construct) Karnaim. Among the Phoeniciany — 
‘Astart was the female counterpart of Baal, the sun-god; and | 
og’s “ Real-Encyclopiidie,” ig 
vor Supposing that the Babylonian — 
Ishtar, which is the same name as ‘Astart, had originally lunay — 
characteristics. Besides, according to the often-quoted testimony of — 
Lucian (“De Dea Syria,” 4), and of Herodian (v, 6, 10), the Syrian — 
goddess was regarded as a moon-goddess and figured with a head, — 
dress, like that of Isis, consisting of a disc between a pair of horns, — 
According to 2 Mace. xii, 26, there was at Karnion, or Karnaim, — 
an ’Atepyatiov, or temple of the deity Atargatis ; mnpany. Thig 
name is a compound of “Ay = nny, the Aramean form of 
‘Astart or Ishtar, and Fy or My, the name of another deity, 
mes of some Palmyrene citizens. Ta _ 
many writers of the Greek period Atargatis (see the proofs in — 
Baudissin’s article) was the Syrian goddess ; and as her sanctuary 4 
was at Hierapolis, there is no doubt that it is she and not Astarté — 
whom Lucian describes. In § 32 of pig treatise he says she shares q 
the character of many Greek Soddesses—Athene, Aphrodite, Selene, 
’ Artemis, &c. But, of course, Atargatis was merely a variation of — 
‘Astart, one of the many manifestations expressed by the Hebrews — 
in their plural name ‘Ashtaroth. Professoy Cheyne’s statement, that — 
‘Ashtaroth and Atargatis were different deities (article ‘ Atargatis” — 
in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Biblica ”), requires, therefore, some qualifica- _ 
tion, and M. Clermont-Ganneau’s Supposition that the ‘Arepydreor 
at Karnion was really an *Aozapzecop ig justified, ) 


All this makes it extremely probable that one of the ‘Anhtaccill { 


or manifestations of ‘Astart, was intended By tho namie Aaa 
the Tell el’ Ash‘ari altar. 


~ 
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This conclusion, however, hardly leads us nearer an identifica= 
tion of Tell el’Ash‘ari with ‘Ashteroth Karnaim. For this, as I 
have observed, there is no other evidence, and, by itself, this is not 
enough. On whatever site in this region ‘Ashteroth Karnaim may 
have lain, the worship of the goddess may easily have extended to 
the neighbouring towns as well; and Tell el-’Ash‘ari may only be 
one of such subsidiary sanctuaries. That it was the Karnion in 
which the ’Arepydtior lay, is, as I have said, hardly possible in 
face of the fact-that, while Karnion was difficult to approach, éd vv 
TavTwy Tey TOTWY oTEevoTynTa (2 Mace. xii, 21), Tell el-’ Ash‘ari lies on 
two sides open to the plain. 

The identification by M. Clermont-Ganneau of the writer of the 
other inscription which I found at Tell el’Ash‘ari with the writer 
of the inscription in honour of Otho, which I discovered in Taffas 
in 1891, and recorded in the “ Critical Review ” for January, 1892, 
is extremely interesting. M. Clermont-Gannean is right in saying 
that the two places “may be regarded as practically forming part 
of the same territory.” For to-day Tell el-Ash‘ari is held, and its 
fields are cultivated by, inhabitants of Taffas. 

Professor W. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, has reached independently 
the conclusion that the inscription is to Zeus, not Apollo, and that 
the letters indicating the latter name are part of a personal human 


name. 


THE VIRGIN’S FOUNT. 
By Dr. Scuicx. 


As the rain during the winter of 1900-1901 was not sufficient to fill 
the cisterns, there is now (in the summer of 1901) a scarcity of water 
in Jerusalem. Also the periodical flow of water from the Virgin’s: 
Fount is much less copious than usual, and very little water comes. 
down through the aqueduct to its outlet at the pool of Siloam. 
The municipality sent people to look into the matter and make a 
report. The advice given was to clear out the basin at the Virgin’s 
Fount by removing the large deposit of stones and earth which had 
accumulated during the course of centuries. 

Yusuf Pasha, who is now here and interests himself in such 
matters, called one day and asked me to go down with him to the: 
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Virgin’s Fount (‘Ain Umm ed-Deraj). I went with him and saw 
several things of which I now send a report. _ In illustration of my 
report I have prepared plans and a section! based upon the Ordnance. 
Survey, Sir C. Warren’s drawing (Plate XLIII), to accompany the 
Jerusalem “ Memoir,” and my own observations. | 

Having dismounted from our donkeys, we descended the first 
a 


flight of steps to the landing. The vault here is about 9 feet wide, 


Bi Sa a er 

2 hyp See \ ; 
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or nearly the breadth of the wpper stair, The second, or lower 
staircase commences in the middle of the landing, and is only 4 fee 
wide. lt is on the northern side of the landing, which, to th 
south of it, has a breadth of 5 feet. Chairs were brought, and w 
sat down until our eyes had become accustomed to the darknes 
and we had heard what the people had to tell us. They said wate 


‘ The plans and section are preserved in the office. Only those portion 


which include the Virgin’s Fount are published here. 
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had come that morning, and would probably come again about 
noon ; but the flow was so small that the water did not reach the 
lowest step, and none passed into the aqueduct. When the flow 
ceased the water gradually fell until it reached the level we saw— 
about 2 feet below the lowest step. It seemed as if it ran off 
through some unknown channel or fissure. We then went down the 
lower steps, and had a plank placed across the basin from the steps 
to the entrance to the Siloam aqueduct so as,to be able to examine 
everything. ‘There is a sort of fissure in the rock which, before the 
basin was cleared, was unknown. There was some water standing 


in it, and the workmen said that water issued from it. But the ~ 


real opening in the rock from which the water gushes out is more 
to the east (nearer the stairs), in the vertical face of the rock, which 
is there cut down rather steeply (sce section). The opening is less 
than a foot wide, of oval form, rough, and evidently natural. Its 
bottom falls rapidly westward, and it was, when we saw it, full of 
water. The workmen intended to blast this rock with gunpowder, 
but I advised Yiisuf Pasha not to allow them to do so, as it would 
greatly injure the place. A sort of pool or reservoir, about 7 feet 
wide, and 30 feet long, extends eastwards from the mouth of the 
Siloam aqueduct, and its eastern end, for a distance of 7 feet, lies 
beneath the lower staircase. The northern side is clearly rock ; I 
could not make out whether the east end was rock or masonry 
coated with cement. The pool was more than half cleared, but the 
bottom was still covered with mud. We therefore deemed it 
necessary that the pool should be completely cleared out, and the 
sides and bottom examined for any aqueduct or fissure by which 
the water could escape. This was done, and the southern side 
of the pool was found to be radden, that is a filling up with all sorts 
of stones without order like a tumbled-down wall, and not rock. 
Through this radden the water ran away. They then built a wall 
there, and filled up the pool again, completely beneath the steps, 
and outside them to a level 3 feet below the tread of the lowest 
step. This new bottom for the pool was paved and cemented as 
far as the mouth of the Siloam aqueduct, and the water flowed 
down again to the pool of Siloam. The water now stood as high as 
the second step from the bottom, and the basin was too shallow for 
People to drown whilst bathing. This lasted only a week, for the 
wall and other work done by the fellahin was bad, and the water 
ran away-and was lost as before. 
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The overseer of the work had heard me tell Yusuf Pasha, as ¥ a 
were sitting together, that if a shaft was sunk beneath our chairs 
the second aqueduct, of which I excavated the lower part some 
years ago (Quarterly Statement, 1891, p. 13), would probably be 
found. Upon this he sunk a shaft, and at a depth of 64 feet found 
arock-hewn aqueduct running south. Its lower part was full of 
mud and water, but it was examined for some distance by Dr. 
” Masterman and Mr. C. Hornstein. From their description’ it— 


SECTION. 


40 50 FEET 


appears to be built in the same w 
The course of the aqueduct is show 
. height on the section. It is just 
) and the level of its bottom is g] 
celebrated Siloam tunnel. It was clear that the water found its 
way through the radden to this olq aqueduct, so a substantial wall 
was built under the lower steps, and the basin was filled up with 
good masonry to the desired level. Aj] was then properly paved 


ay as the portion I discovered. 
n on the plans, and its level and 
under the milrab in the porch, 
ightly lower than that of the 


' See p. 35. 
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and cemented, and the water has since kept up to the level of the 
second step from the bottom, and now runs through the aqueduct 
to the pool of Siloam, 

It has hitherto been supposed that the source of the spring was 
beneath the lowest step, as reported by Robinson and others ; but 
it is now clear that the water, when it gushes forth from the true 
mouth, strikes the east end of the basin with some force, and, being 
deflected westwards, appears to run from beneath the lowest step. 
Others have said that the water rose from the bottom of the basin, 
and this is in a sense true, for when the basin is filled with rubbish 
to a level higher than that of the true mouth the water has to force 
its way upwards through the deposits. There is also the fissure to 
the west, but from this, when filled with earth, little water can issue. 

The Puildings.—Over the eastern portion of this little pool there 
is no vaulting, but covering stones, more than 5 feet long, are laid 
across, and above these the lower staircase is built. The first stone 
is really the lowest step. On the north side the rock is visible 
about 20 feet higher up, so I think that towards the east, on that 


side, the rock formed a cliff some 30 feet high. From a fissure . 


in this cliff the waters of Gihon may have poured forth originally. 
The south side of the porch is masonry, and in this there is a 
mihrab built by the Moslems. Behind the facing stones is the rock 
upon which the arch constructed over this place rests. As the 
crown of the arch is not in the centre of the porch, but about a foot 
to the south, it is clear that the south end of the arch must rest 
on the rock behind the masonry which seems to have been built 
only to obtain a mihrab. This arch, of which the crown is 15 feet 
above the landing, is usually held to be modern. This is certainly 
wrong, for the string course visible on the north side is covered with 
ancient incised writing, in small letters, which are so worn by age 
and purposely defaced with tools that nothing can be made of 
them. Possibly the writing may be preserved behind the masonry 
on the south side. The arch is also of two different dates, half 
of it having been destroyed and rebuilt. Thus the eastern half, 
though some of it looks old, is of later date than the western. The 
upper staircase was built long after the lower one, but the date 
of its construction cannot be fixed with certainty. The rise of the 
steps 1s the same in both staircases (10 inches); but the tread 
is 14 inches in the lower and 20 inches in the upper staircase. The 


number of steps in the lower is 14, and in the upper 16. On the 
c 
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highest step of the upper staircase a stone slab of some height has. 
been set up, so that visitors have now to enter at the northern corner, 
Probable History of the Spring.—There appears originally to have 
been an overhanging cliff, some 30 feet high, with a large fissure 
from which the water gushed forth and then ran down the Kidron | 
Valley as a “brook.” It was soon found necessary to store water 
for daily and future use, and a small pool was made. In the times — 
of David and Solomon a larger pool was constructed, which was 
called the “ King’s Pool.” The position of this pool is not known, 
but it probably occupied the width of the valley, leaving only space 
‘for a road on each side. Next a covered conduit was made on 7 
the west side of the pool, to convey the water to another pool — 
(Neh. iii, 15) situated in the Tyropcon Valley and so inside the — 
town. This conduit,. sometimes called the “second” aqueduct, is 
that which I discovered, and of which I excavate 
portion for a length of 600 feet, 
200 feet of the upper portion was 
paved road was made for nearly the 
remained until Hezekiah « 
famous aqueduct to convey 


d the lower — 
During the work at the spring, — 
found. Above the conduit a 
whole length. Thus matters — 
stopped” the spring and made the 
the water direct to Siloam, and deny 
its use to an enemy besieging Jerusalem. The earlier aqueduet 


then fell into disuse and was neglected.' “Stopping ” the spring 
was an easy matter, but maki 


required a long time. 


, and the shaft and ascending — 
passage leading to the ci 
Sir C. Warren, 
chamber into which the asce ity, as 
; d not stand on the edge of the _ 
higher part of the Ophel Hill, as Dr. Guthe, who is followed by 
Dr. Bliss, thought he had discovered, but lower down, on the brow 


Even there it would be 88 feet 
above the bed of the valley. We learn from Nehemiah ili, 17-26, 


. uble, so the main wall probably 
stood on the edge of the hiil, and the other, some distance lower 


' The aqueduct appears to have been used for irrigation purposes during 
the early Arab period.—Ep. 


2 This part of the section is not published, 
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Ancient City Sewer.—Sir C. Warren mentions (‘Recovery of 
Jerusalem,” p. 255) an underground channel, referred to by 
Dr. Barclay in his “City of the Great King” in a manner which 
implies that it was in some way connected with the Virgin’s Fount. 
It is near that spring, and appears to the west of it on Plan I; the 
level of its exit is shown on the section.1 About 40 years ago 
I entered this rock-hewn channel with a few assistants, and found 
it quite dry. We followed it in a north-west direction for 400 feet, 
when a broken covering slab stopped further progress. A few 
years later I noticed that the main sewer of the city had an outlet 
about 250 feet south of the Dung Gate, and that the fluid, after 
running eastward on the surface of the ground, fell into an opening 
near the road going down to the Siloam Pool, and then, continuing 
underground, came to the surface again at the exit mentioned 
above. Thence the fluid ran down the steep eastern slope of Ophel 
to the gardens in the Kidron Valley. This state of things lasted 
a few years, when a change was made and the fluid was carried 
down the Tyropceon Valley to the Birket Hamra, below the well- 
known small pool of Siloam. This sewer? is certainly old, and in 
ancient times it probably crossed the Kidron Valley in a diagonal 
line, below the “ King’s Pool,” and, running southward, passed to 
the east of Bir Eyydb. : 


THE RECENTLY-DISCOVERED AQUEDUCT FROM THE — 


VIRGIN’S FOUNTAIN. 
From a Paper by Dr. MASTERMAN. 


Tue work in the basin of the Virgin’s Fount, described by Dr. 
Schick (p. 29), was carried out by the fellahin of Silwan ; and the 
overseer he mentions was Juma’a, one of Dr. Bliss’s most trusted 
and skilled workmen. Juma’a, acting upon what he had heard Dr. 
Schick say to Yusuf Pasha, commenced digging on September 9th, 
and came upon the aqueduct. 

On September 14th Mr. Hornstein, who is in close touch with 
the fellahin of Siloam, brought Juma’a and some of his assistants 

1 Not published. 

? This is probably part of the ancient sewer of the City of David, on the 


eastern hill. It could not well have served as the sewer of the western hill 
before the Tyropmon Valley was filled with rubbish.—Ep. 
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to me to ask whether I could lend them some of the Palestine . 
Exploration Fund planks for supporting the sides of the excavation. — 
As the property of the Fund had been left in my charge by 
Dr. Bliss, I felt that I might safely lend the planks for a purpose so 
entirely in accordance with the work of the Fund. But in addition 
to this, I felt that the opportunity of seeing this new discovery 
was too good to be lost. Mr, Hornstein and I accordingly decided 
to visit the excavations in the afternoon. We found the work 
arranged in a most business-like way—like one of Dr. Bliss’s own 
shafts—and we were lowered down in the same way that we had 
often before descended the Fund’s shafts. A little scrambling on 
hands and knees brought us to the beginning of the aqueduct. 
After passing through a larger chamber in which we could stretch 
our backs, we advanced along a passage of lessening height, until 
at length we had to lie flat in several inches of mud and running 
water and wriggle along on our faces, After some 20 feet of this 
we reached the more perfect part, along which we advanced, some- 
times crouching low, but usually on hands and knees, for some 
hundred feet. The narrowing of the channel and the assurance 


that in any case we could get little further, and that there was 
nothing more to see there, decided us to return. 


I will now give a brief desori 
on the tunnel. We traced its cour 
last 100 feet are exceedingly w 


ption of our joint observations 
se for 176 measured feet. The 
inding, and the measure “cut 
corners ” in such a way that no doubt the actual distance traversed 


was greater by several feet. The first few feet from the shaft are 
only partly excavated, and lie chiefly in earth and stones. Then 


the channel is seen to be rock-out in the floor of the passage, and 
at present, at any rate, uncovered, i.¢., with no covering slabs. At 
a distance of 32 feet from the entrance there is an irregular chamber 
bounded by earth and stones, in which the water drops down over 
an evenly cut drop of 2 feet between sides of beautifully cemented 


rock or stone walls. There is no sign of any flagstones covering or 
having covered the channel. This nicely finished piece of work is 


only about 5 feet long, and then the channel runs under a roughly-cut 
rock roof with smooth stone floor and sides made of small irregular 
stones firmly embedded in abundance of black cement. From this 

point, as far as we traced the channel, the sides were of this 
character. The cement looked as new as when it was put on, 
indeed, the wet black made one continually think that it must be 


_ 
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fresh dark mortar, and I several times instinctively felt whether it 
had hardened! The floor, though thickly coated with soft mud in 
places, and at other parts covered with débris fallen from the roof, 
was, as far as could be felt, either smooth rock or very smoothly 
plastered. It seems all the way to be in good condition, as a 
continuous flow of water, apparently undiminished, accompanied 
us as far as we went. The roof, after a short distance of rock and 
a further part (where it has given way in several places) of stones 
and earth, is covered with flagstones, and near the point where we 
stopped we found a stone evidently taken from some old building. 
Its length was only exposed for 1 foot, and its width is 8 inches. 
On the under surface projecting into the tunnel was a well-cut 


pattern, of which I made a rough drawing. 


——S eee ee ee 


A little further on, where the plaster was even more plentiful than 
usual, we found it for several square feet covered with herring-bone 
lines. On returning vid the Valley of Hinnom we saw similar marks 
upon the plaster on some ruins there. 

The only other mark of interest we found was upon a smooth 
surface of plaster on the right hand side, 44 feet from 
the entrance. It looked as if it had been made 
deliberately. The long stroke is about 1} inches 
long. The plaster between the stones is not very 
carefully rendered, and shows the marks of the tools. 

As regards the direction of the channel we unfortunately cannot 
speak with certitude. At the beginning it ran down the valley, 
but some distance in made a great sweep towards the west. 

The height of the aqueduct, where perfect, varied greatly. 
Occasionally it was as much as 6 feet, but the average was only 
about 4 feet 6 inches. The width was fairly regular. Our measure- 
ments gave from 1 foot 5 inches to 1 foot 8 inches, at about 
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2 feet 6 inches from the bottom. The tunnel is very winding, and 
its width was greatly lessened at one or two places by projecting 
masses of rock or large stones. Probably the numerous turns were 
made to avoid such obstructions. All the way there was a stream 
of running water from the spring. 

Dr. Schick, who is very interested in the find, has kindly 
pointed out to me his notes about the “Second Siloam Tunnel ” 
in the Quarterly Statement for 1891. It seems natural to conclude 
that this is the upper part of that tunnel, especially as Dr. Schick 
pointed out the very spot at which it might be expected to leave 
the Virgin’s Fountain. At the same time it may be noticed there 
are several points of difference. his aqueduct contains a good 
stream of running water, is in perfect condition most of the distance 
traced, has a very regular width (much narrower than Dr. Schick’s 
tunnel), and, as far as we have seen, contains none of those doors, 
obstructions, caves, &c., described in Dr. Schick’s paper. 

It occurs to me that it is most probable that the first 34 feet of 
rock-cut tunnel was open to the air originally, and it may be that 
this was the original exit of the water... . down the Kedron 
Valley until it was stopped by Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxii, 4) spoken 
of in the “‘ Memoirs” (“ Jerusalem ” volume). 


N.B.—References to the Second Tunnel will be found in Quarterly State- 
ments as follows:—Vol. for 1836, Pp- 92, 97; 1887, p. 104; 1890, p. 257 ; 
1891, pp. 13, 199. 
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NOTES TO ACCOMPANY THE PLAN OF JEREMIAH’S 
GROTTO, 


By Bavratin Dr. Conrap Scuick. 


On reaching the door (a) in the old wall, one sees to the right a new 
building which projects southward into a vineyard, Passing through 
this door and a small hall, in which are shafts of pillars, one notices 
several paths, and a garden enclosed by new whitewashed walls about 
5 feet high. The principal path does not run direct to the new entrance 
to the mosque, but turns west and then north to avoid three tombs. 
Entering the garden, and following a path which leads past the tombs, 
we come to a gate (b) in a higher wall and reach a paved court by a 
small flight of steps. Beneath this court is a remarkable rock-hewn 
cistern, which has, in its centre, a massive square pier of rock to support 
the roof. The mouth of the cistern is pear the rock-scarp at the 
north end of the court, and its floor is reached by a flight of steps 
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PLAN 

OF: 
Jeremiah’s Grotto 
By D? Schick. 
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at the south end. South of the court there is an old rectangula, 
building divided by a wall of masonry. The western portion is certainly 
oaks Byzantine. Its floor is 
little higher than that of th, 
paved court, and there ma 
be an underground chambey 
but I could detect no oper. 
ing. At the west end a dog) 
opens upon a flight of steps 
The floor of the easte 
part is fully 6 feet below the 
roof of the cistern. It hag 
a pillar in the centre, and ity 
eastern and southern wall), 
are partially rock-hewn. The 
chamber is rather low and 
its roof is of masonry. Jt 
seems to have been a smal] 
church, with an apse at the 
east end, which was destroyeg 
and never rebuilt, Baedekey 
and others consider it to be 
an ante-room to the cistern . 
but cisterns never have such 
ante-rooms, and the approach 
to the cistern from thig 
chamber is narrow, low, ang 
bad, with steps 2 feet high, 
Passing now to the 
\ You A north-west corner of the 
WN | paved court, a desceng — 
FSH, W's some steps to a door (ce) 
{ it VAS} which gives access to a path 
Z xi i. t running west. Following 
“hi this, past a door (qd) that 
leads to an enclosure, which 
T call “the stable,” we reach 
the northern end of the 
principal path. Standing 
here (at K on plan), we See 
the great scarp, with its two 
wings, towering aboye Us, 
and wonder at the labour 
bestowed upon it, The 
scarp does not ruy 
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highest part of the opening to the cave, marked by the dotted line 
on Section 1. The western arm of the angle (e, f) is 54 feet long, and 
the height of the scarp above the present surface of the ground is 64 feet. 
The west wing (f, 9) leaves the scarp almost at a right angle, and runs 
southward for more than 70 feet at the same height. At the southern 
end the scarp of the wing is not perpendicular. At the north end, in 
the fourth stratum from the top, there is a square opening (4) which has | 
never been examined ; and at the bottom there is a projecting mass of | 
rock that rises about 10 feet above the level of the garden. There are 
young trees in the garden: the trees described by Tobler aud others 
about 50 years ago do not now exist. The eastern arm of the angle (e, /) 
is 80 feet long and the same height as the western. The east wing (s, /, m, 2) 
leaves the scarp at an obtuse angle, running 35 feet to Z and 50 feet to m, 
and there turning west to ”, where it ends, and is of no great height. 
The strata exposed in the high scarp differ in height. ‘Che upper one is 


SECTION 2 on the line C-D 


. not solid rock, but a sort of natural conglomerate, above which there is 
. alittle earth. There are several of the usual cracks in the strata, but 
; some are remarkable, as, for instance, one in the face of the scarp and 
One in the east wing. vy 
Entering the cavern we pass through a door to the mosque, which is 
nothing more than a paved court of somewhat irregular form enclosed by 
a low wall. The north-east corner is formed by one of the rock piers 
Which support the roof of the cavern, and in the south wall there is a 
plain mihrab. A little south of the mosque is a small building with, as 
the Sheikh said, the tomb of Sultan Adhem, from whom comes the name 
Edhemieh. ‘The tomb is covered by a green cloth. Behind is a domed 
building (0), which possibly contains another tomb. North of it there is 
& room, and north of this again a sort of platform (p) about 3 feet high, 
upon which stands another room built against the rock. A flight of 
Steps leads to the roof of the last room, and to a recess in the rock, which 
18 said to be the resting place of some saint.'| The rock-pier is partly 


1 T understood him to be “ Assar” or Lazarus. 
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cut away like that to the east as if the mosque had once extended fn m 
one pier to the other (see dotted line on plan). At that time the ent 
to the cavern and to the mosque was through the “stable.” Fo a 
writers mention a bench of some length on the west side of the cava | 
This has disappeared, and the Sheikh told me that it had been quart aq 7 
away for building stone. At the north end there is a small TeCeSS, the 
bottom of which is a few feet lower than the floor of the cavern. a 
latter, as I remember it, was an uneven surface of rock, but it is n on 
quite leve] and is apparently formed of quarry chippings set in li aa 
The height of the roof from the floor is 32 feet, the various levels aid 
shown on the sections. The apse and mihrab-shaped recesses in thea 
rock walls of the cavern seem remarkable, and in the west wall there) 
is a square niche, that can only be reached by a ladder, which looks ay if 
it might have been a cell. ey 
As some advocates of the new Calvary say that at one time there Wan 
a church on this green (rather rocky) hill, of which traces can Still. 
be seen, I examined the place and found nothing. A little north of th 
end of the cave and on the northern slope of the hill there are "ide . 
traces of a moderate sized square enclosure which certainly was 6 P 
a church, and probably belonged to some Moslem tomb. "7 
It appears that the floor of the cavern was levelled in expectation 
a visit from the German Emperor, and that the stones for the new w. 


were quarried inside the cave. The marks of the powder used 
blasting are plainly visible, " 
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OF ST. JOHN AT JERUSALEM. 


By Bauratn Dr. Conrap Scuicx. 


OSPIT «ay, | 


(A)—Historica, Nores. 


It is well known that the site of the former Palace and Hospital 


of the Knights of St. John now bears the name “ Muristan.” an 
Arabic expression (derived from the Persian) for a hospital, 
Some fifty years ago it was, besides some buildings and ruins 
round its boundary, an elevated meadow or arable field, quad. 
rangular in form and tolerably level, on an average 480 feet longs 
from west to east, 430 feet broad from north to south, and rained 
some 25 feet above the streets where shops and arches penetrate 
into it, indicating that the whole might consist of similar buildings 
covered with a great mass of earth. | 
In the year 1867 Sir Charles Warren, on behalf of the — 
Palestine Exploration Fund, made some excavations jn the hope — 
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of finding remains of the so-called second wall of the ancient city. 
He made a trench across the place from south to north on an 
average 25 feet deep, to the level of the surrounding streets. 
A report of the work is given in “The Recovery of Jerusalem,” 
London, 1871, p. 269 seg. As regards the second wall, the result 
was negative. In general, the trench was not made deep enough, 
and no subsequent excavations have been made deeper than were 


absolutely necessary. In general, the masonry found standing 
was removed to use the stones again, or if standing on a fitting 


spot the new buildings were erected upon it. As this has been 
going on for so many years, it has caused me much trouble and 
continual watching to note what was found and then removed, 
in order that I might be enabled finally to make a plan of the 
whole ancient building, which I have now done, and submit it 
to the students of ancient Jerusalem. Standing so near eternity, 
I could not wait to give a more complete work, and have now 
prepared the necessary plans and sections. These are as accurate 
as I can make them, knowing that further excavations will complete 
and correct them where any mistake may have been made. 

In 1867 Sir Charles Warren also made several shafts, which 
are shown in the drawings; one towards the north-west brought 
him 28 feet deep to a manhole and a stair leading into a number 
of cisterns. Over them, as is now proved, stood the Church 
Maria major; the rock is met at these cisterns (see “ Recovery of 
Jerusalem,” p. 272), and shown in the sections, Nos. 6 and 10.! 
Three years later, in 1870, the eastern part, or about one-third of 
the whole place, was given by the Sultan to the King of Prussia, 
afterwards German Emperor. In consequence this part was 
Subsequently better excavated and examined, and a great deal of 
the accumulated earth removed, so that I was able to make a 
more detailed plan of it, which was first sent to the Prussian 
Government, and then also to Sir Charles Warren, who published 
it in his portfolio with some sections (Plate L). The northern 
part of it, or the church with the former convent, is also published 
in the Quarterly Statement, 1872, p. 100, and more fully described 
in the “ Jerusalem” Volume, p. 254 seg. 
paw on afterwards the Greek Convent began to clear partially 

part, east of the so-called Gethsemane Convent, and to erect 


1 The sections and plans referred to but not reproduced are preserved in 
the office of the Fund. 
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a row of eight shops, but as they made the new street which it 
was designed to form, and to call ‘“ Crown Prince Frederick 
Street,” too narrow, a new plan was prepared, and the end shor 
had to be pulled down. This seems to have led the Greek Conveni 
to secure their ground throughout the whole line by building shops 
along it. Their foundations are not deep, and so neither the lie of 
the rock nor anything of interest was found. 

In building the new Erléserkirche, the foundation stone of 
which was laid in October, 1893, new foundations had to be laid 
throughout, as the old walls rested on débris, and not on firm 
ground. In digging for new and rock foundations it was foul 
that there and in the neighbourhood was once & quarry and the 
rock was hewn not to a level, but in high steps at different level | 
everywhere lying deep under the surface, as I haye shown it id 
the drawings. 7 

As during the last four or five 
clearing their ground, many things were discovered whi 
indicated on the plans and sections. These a 


levels, &c., there are ten sections, namely :—Nos. ; 
west to east, and Nos. 8, 9, 10, 1] 12, from north ¢ 

; : ? ’ ; Oo 
with the respective letters on ‘the plans. south, marked 


(B)—O.p Hisrory or rue MURIsTay. 
Of this we know very little. as the real know] 
ibn ed 
begins with the Crusading time. That it had an Gan. the place 
certain. In Nehemiah’s description of the rebuildj * histo 


aps n a 
wall, we may positively expect some reference to jt & of the city 


of Hezekiah goes back even further This pool, ; » ond the pool 


. . . . a 
place in question, is ascribed to King Hezekiah, ae vg went of th 
works at Jerusalem, and not much can be said aga:. .- 12 Water 


; a Sit 
southern hill, and its northern wall was south of ‘ab on the 


which was hence outside that city. Now east of th " * Muristan, 
Holy Sepulchre, or north-east of the Muristan, ig 9 “rch of the 
high platform with perpendicular sides,’ as I hay, “velled and 
elsewhere. That such a locality was of importance, Patsy out 


1 N t . . 3 en in the , 
ot recognisable by one unacquainted with the spot, as all ; 
débris, earth, and houses built thereon. 18 Covered with 
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remotest time, and in fortifying the capital town of the Israelite 
kings had to be taken into consideration, is quite certain, so much 
so, that Sir Charles Warren even put the celebrated stronghold 
“Zion” there (“ The Temple or the Tomb,” London, 1880, p- 33). 
We may therefore with good reason suppose that in very early 
times some buildings were erected on it as a kind of detached 
fortress, and it is quite natural that the space between this and 
the city wall may have had houses or public buildings erected on | 
it, so that Hezekiah found it good to embrace it with a wall 
(2 Chron. xxxii, 5), and at the same time to bring the detached 
fortress into close connection with the main fortifications of the 
city. This is the first mention of the so-called second wall. In 
the western part of this new addition to the existing city Hezekiah 
built a pool to provide this quarter with water. The upper part 
of the shallow and broad valley there was just a fit place for such 
a pool, only a dam had to be built or a strong wall, which probably 
became the “ broad wall ” mentioned in Neh. iii, 8, xii, 38, a piece 
of which I saw in 1846, as shown in Section No. 4 (see also 
Section 10). 

In Neh. iii, 7, is mentioned the throne or residence (or seat) 
of the governor, meaning apparently the fortress I have mentioned, 
and afterwards it is mentioned that one of the apothecaries 
repaired, 7.e., fortified, Jerusalem unto the “ broad wall,” which, 
from the configuration of the ground, must have been just at the 
Muristan (Neh. iii, 8). A hundred and thirty-six years before, at 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, this quarter was 
destroyed, and this was the beginning of the great mass of débris 
and earth there, which it would seem that Nehemiah levelled, 
and hence the special expression \3}}9 is used in Neh.’ iii, 8, 
but not elsewhere. In our Lord’s time this quarter was crowded 
with buildings, which were destroyed after the Romans had taken 
the second wall, and this was the second step in causing the 
accumulation of débris, which formed a place for exercising the 
troops stationed in the neighbouring fortress.!. After the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre had been built by Constantine in its 
neighbourhood, tke place in course of time became the property of 
European Christians for the lodging of pilgrims, until the time of 
the Crusades, when the Knights of St. John took up their abode 
there and made it the centre of their activity. As all this is well 
known I will not dwell upon its history under the Christians. 


1 That is after the rebuilding of the city by Hadrian. 
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(C)—EXPLANATION AND Descriprion or THB PLANS AND SECTIONS, 


1. The Second Wall.—There have been found in several places 
remains indicating the existence of an old and thick wall, but not 
one of these is without doubt, and hence the result is to some 
degree negative. Still these remains are of great importance, 
and may, by future excavations, be proved to be traces of the 
second wall. Beginning in the east, there was found under the 
flooring of the old church, where now is the Erléserkirche, an 
old wall of remarkable thickness running along near the middle: 
of the church (see Plan No. 1), which was at the time conside ed 
to be a portion of the second wall. In the official report of the 
visit of the German Emperor to the Holy Land—“ Das deutsche - 
Kaiserpaar im Heiligen Lande,” Berlin, 1899, p. 182—it is said :— 
“It is of great interest that the altar of the new church came 
to stand just upon the city wall of the time of Christ.” And 
when the Moslem house north-east of the large apse was built 
some forty years ago, I saw a wall of large stones under ground 
exposed in digging the foundations, so most likely outside the — 
apse the old wall had a corner and bent there towards the north, 
as shown in dotted lines on Plan No. 1. At the western part of 
the church this wall had a breach in it, and on the north and south 
a mass of masonry, as if there had been there a tower, afterward / 
utilised for a cistern, and over it the belfry had in the time of 
the Crusaders been erected. The tower of the new churek 
has also been placed there, but the cistern was done away with 
West of the church, when some years ago new foundations we 
laid for the new shops and buildings along the west side of the. 


Crown Prince Frederick Street, about 10 feet below the surface 


as it then was, a thick wall was discovered just between the twe 


new piers, as shown in Section No. 11 and Plan No. 1, and its 
continuation in No. 10, where the wal] came even higher. Further 
west, in the Gethsemane Convent, are in t . 


he same line large 
stones of a ruinous wall, which certainly went further west; but. 
all is there covered witb buildings, 


In the same line, close to. 
Christian Street and west of it, I saw large stones when the 


street was improved. They had to be broken and sone aa ; 
line drawn further west for 150 feet meets the house projecting 
northwards into the road, so that the latter makes twice a ben dings 


This house stands on a wall about 60 feet long and 11 feet thick, 
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all solid and in the very line, so that I consider it to be a piece 
of the ancient second wall. At its western end, just on the top 
of the hill, is ancient-looking masonry, and the road bends south- 
wards, running first through a covered archway in a direction 
towards David’s Tower, but going in zigzag! for 300 feet to 
the well-known remains of the second wall found about twelve 
years ago. If this. was really the second wall, Calvary and 
the Holy Tomb would have been 235 feet outside of it. Whilst 
I am convinced that these are traces of the second wall, I confess 
there are no absolute proofs of their being’ such, and hence 
objections may be raised against this opinion. 

2. The Churches.*—The place contained three churches, two of 
which have been known for a long time, and the third, or remains 
of it, were found by the excavations of the Greeks a few years 
ago. The eastern church, the latest built of the three, has 
now been rebuilt as the German Erléserkirche, and it is not 
necessary to describe it here. It was the Maria Latina minor, 
not major, as it has been hitherto considered. 

The second or, as it is now proved, the Maria Latina major, was 
found 25 metres distant south-west of it, and just over the tanks 
Sir Charles Warren discovered in the year 1867, and described in 
“The Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 272. Of the southern (smaller) 
apse, as well as of the large or middle one, two courses of masonry — 
had been preserved, whereas the northern apse had disappeared, 
and in its place a cistern mouth was found. There were also a 
few basements of the former piers still in situ, as also some parts 
of the walls, so that the plan of the church could be restored (see 
Plan). Several very fine large carved capitals were also found, 
not of pillars but of piers, and the best preserved of these may be 
still seen. Small marble pillars were on the edges of the apses in 
situ. The workmanship of all this was better than on the first 
mentioned church. In plan and size both churches were very 
nearly the same. Some other carved stones were also found, 


- similar to those at the northern entrance of the Erléserkirche, and 


at a spot indicating that also this church had an entrance at its 
north side. Under the northern side aisle cisterns were found, 
but it was not so under the southern aisle, where there seems to 
' The old wall goes in a more direct line now under the houses. 
? This account of the churches has been already published in the Quarterly 
Statement for 1901, p. 51. tis reprinted here in order to make Dr. Schick’s 
careful article complete. 
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have been a crypt in two stories, one above the other. A stair 
leading down into this crypt has not yet been found. As south of 
it new foundations were being dug, the workmen came upon a 
stone sarcophagus, the lid of which is gone, proving that also this 
part had been a crypt. As the Erléserkirche and its predecessor 
had in the south-west corner a bell-tower, so it probably was here, 
as the very strong piers and the great masonry below (Sir C. 
Warren’s southern little cistern) show. 

The third church is the well known Mar Hanna (John the 
Baptist) in the south-west corner of the place, consisting of a — 
church underground, and over it another church above ground. 
So it was even in ancient times; it is one of the oldest churches _ 
in Jerusalem, much older than the two others mentioned. In the | 
Quarterly Statement, 1899, p. 43, is a plan and some sections of the 
lower church, by Mr. A. C. Dickie, A.R.I.B.A., showing that under _ 
its flooring is a kind of crypt. It is clear that once the under- 3 
ground church stood free round about, perhaps with a prolon- — 
gation towards the west, as the chief entrance door was on the 
south side. On the side of the present stair at the southern end 7 
of the narthex is a triangular-shaped mass of masonry which may — 
have been made by the Crusaders to get a basement for a bell- 
tower. The church itself was Byzantine, even the upper one, ~ 
which at a later period was destroyed and again rebuilt. That 
there were three churches on the place, each with a bell-tower _ 
(hence also Mar Hanna had one), is proved by adrawing made about ~ 
1150, and published in the “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins,” 1891, p. 137, showing in one line, beside the hospital, 1 
the three churches—Ecclesia St. John, Ecclesia Maria ad Latinam 


major, and Keclesia Maria ad Latinam minor, each with a bellow 
tower. 


3. Monasteries or Oonvents—The Christians had here, even 
before the Crusades, some settlements for merchandise, the 
lodging of pilgrims, and accommodation of the sick. In the — 
Crusading period the hospital stood south of the Chureh of the « 
Holy Sepulchre, and close to it was a convent, which was on the 


site of the present Gethsemane Convent; most likely also there 


was one at Mar Hanna, as is the case even now. The history is — 
not quite clear to me, but after the Church Maria major had | 


been built there was another convent close to it, most likely east — 
of the Gethsemane Convent, and when the Maria minor wag buileal 


the Knights St 
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have been a crypt in two stories, one above the other. A stair : 
leading down into this crypt has not yet been found. As south of 
it new foundations were being dug, the workmen came upon & 
stone sarcophagus, the lid of which is gone, proving that also this 
part had been acrypt. As the Erléserkirche and its predecessor 


as the very strong piers and the great masonry below (Sir C. 
Warren’s southern little cistern) show. . 
The third church is the well known Mar Hanna (John the — 
Baptist) in the south-west corner of the place, consisting of @ 
church underground, and over it another church above ground. — 
So it was even in ancient times; it is one of the oldest churches _ 
in Jerusalem, much older than the two others mentioned. In the 
Quarterly Statement, 1899, p. 43, is a plan and some sections of the — 
lower church, by Mr. A. C. Dickie, A.R.LB.A., showing that under 
its flooring is a kind of crypt. It is clear that once the under- 
ground church stood free round about, perhaps with a prolon- — 
gation towards the west, as the chief entrance door was on the . 
south side. On the side of the present stair at the southern end _ 
of the narthex is a triangular-shaped mass of masonry which may 


have been made by the Crusaders to get a basement for a bell- — 
tower. The church itself was Byzantine, 


which at a later period was destroyed and 
there were three churches on the place, 


(hence also Mar Hanna had one), is proved by a drawing made about — 
1150, and published in the “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- - 
Vereins,” 1891, p. 137, showing in one line, beside the hospital, 

the three churches—Ecclesia St, J ohn, Ecclesia Maria ad Latinam _ 


major, and Keclesia Maria ad Latinam minor, each with a bell- 
tower. 


even the upper one, © 
again rebuilt. That 
each with a bell-tower © 


3. Monasteries or Oonvents.—The Chri 


before the Crusades, some settlements for merchandise, the — 
lodging of pilgrims, and accommodation of the sick. In the _ 
Crusading period the hospital stood south of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and close to it was a convent, which was on the 
site of the present Gethsemane Convent ; mo 
was one at Mar Hanna, 
not quite clear to me, 


stians had here, even 


st likely also there 
as is the case even now. ‘The history is 
but after the Church Maria major had ~ 
been built there was another convent close to it, most likely east. / 


of the Gethsemane Convent, and when the Maria minor was built 
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PLAN of Underground of the whole MURISTAN or Hospital of the Knights St John at JERUSALEM. 
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another convent was established, chiefly for females. This was 
situated beyond the ancient “lane” and south of the church, and 
extended southwards to about the double cistern. 

4. The Hospital of St. John.—This was the name of the whole 
establishment, but a special part of it formed the real hospital, 
in its two capacities: First, a house for pilgrims, and second, 
for lodging and nursing the sick, chiefly Strangers or pilgrims. 
As the Knights of St. John had their origin here, and the 
Order grew quickly in numbers and influence, they built, near 
the holy sites, churches, convents, and a palace for their own 
residence. Being all erected about the same time, the buildings 
were all according to one plan and style, massive, with square 
piers, supporting vaults, and arches. The best Specimen now to 
be seen is the row of strong arches in David Street. The whole 
area of the place formed one building, although consisting of 
various parts and often divided by narrow lanes, containing some 
open, but small, courts for light and air. Erected by Europeans 
not sufficiently experienced, they were not always constructed 
according to the rules of health, as they were obliged to keep 
their animals in the building itself. John of Wiirzburg, abont 
A.D. 1160, says :—-“ Over against the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the opposite side (of the way) towards the south is a beautiful 
church built in honour of John the Baptist, annexed to which is 


_a hospital wherein in various rooms is collected together an 


enormous multitude of sick people, both men and women, who 
are tended and restored to health daily at very great expense. 
When I was there I learned that the whole number of these sick 
people amounted to two thousand, of whom sometimes in the 
course of one day and night more than fifty are carried out dead, 
while many other fresh ones keep continually arriving” (Transl. 
of Pal. Pilg. Text Soce., p. 44). And a few years later Theodorich 


_ says :—‘‘ Here on the south side of the church (St. Sepulchre) 


stands the Church and Hospital of John the Baptist... .. No 
one can credibly tell another how beautiful its buildings are, 
how abundantly it is supplied with rooms and beds and other 
material for the use of poor and sick people, how rich it is in 
the means of refreshing the poor, and how devotedly. it labours to 
maintain the needy, unless he has had the opportunity of seeing 
it with his own eyes. Indeed, we passed through this palace | 
and were unable to discover the number of sick people lying 
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there, but saw that the beds numbered more than one thousand ” 
(Transl. Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., p. 22). 


This palace was in such a good condition in a.p. 1187 that 
Saladin, after he had taken the city, fixed his residence in it. 
Afterwards, nearly always, Christian pilgrims found refuge there, 
even down to the end of the fifteenth century. In a.p. 1322 Sir John 
Maundeville says :—‘ Before the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
two hundred paces to the south, is the great Hospital of St. John. 
. . . . Init are one hundred and twenty-four pillars of stone, 
and in the walls of the house, besides the number aforesaid, there 
are fifty-four pillars that support the house. From that hospital 
going towards the east is a very fair church, which is called 
Our Lady the Great, and after it is another church very near, 
ealled Our Lady the Latin” (‘Early Travels in Palestine,” 
Bohn, 1848, p. 168). 

On Plan No. 1 is shown in the north-west corner a large 
building recently discovered, nearly full of earth and mire from 
the neighbouring bath, accumulated during several centuries, and 
the whole buried under a great mass of earth (as the sections 
No. 6 and No. 9 will show) with a large heavy tree standing 
over it. It consists of one large hall with three rows of piers 
still standing, seven in each row, and with those connected with 
the walis, and those of the southern prolongation, making forty- 
eight. The length of this chamber is about 230 feet, and its 


width about 120 feet, inside measurement; the arches in it are 
about 18 feet high. 


There is still in situ the base of a pillar, 
the shaft of which is lying on the pavement close by (see No. 2). 
To the east the vaulting is broken in, giving now light into 
the old vaults. Besides the piers in this large hall there are 


many others, especially in the southern part, east of Mar Hanna, 
as shown on Plan No. 1. 


One may have counted, as I have done, 
one hundred and sixteen, 


before they were covered up. Several 
are much stronger than the others to bear upper stories. How 


many of the latter really had been built no one can Say, as 
apparently the Knights were driven away before the whole design 
was completed, and a good deal of the finished work was after- 


wards broken down and destroyed. The residence of the Knights 
and their stables were certainly in this south-east quarter. 

5. The Cisterns,-—Such a building, containing so many people, 
required a large supply of water, 


For this purpose a good many 
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cisterns, some of them very large, were made in the lower 
ground, although several may have already existed in the former 
Jewish city at this place. On Plan No. 1 I have entered all 
those which are now known and their size, but there are certainly 
a good many still covered up. In Plan No. 2 the mouths of them 
are nearly all marked. As shown in the sections, none of the 
cisterns at this place are cut entirely in the rock, all are for the 
greater part built, and in some only the lower part is let into the 
rock. Only one is fully cut into the rock, namely, that on the 


north, opposite the street, under St. Abraham’s Convent (see 


Section No. 10). It does not belong to the Muristan. Also it 
may be observed that before the Crusades the general level of the 
surface here was much lower, and buildings standing already 
there were afterwards made into cisterns by the Crusaders (see 
Sections No. 6 and No. 10). 

The large Byzantine cistern at the northern end of Plan No. 1 
(Sections No. 7 and No. 11) is outside the ground of the Knights. 
It is described in the Quarterly Statement, 1889, pp. 111 and 210, 
with plan and sections. At Mar Hanna several cisterns were 
made in the already existing masonry, when the lower church 
lost its importance and the level of the surrounding ground was 
brought up nearly to the height of the present Christian Street, 
and when the bell-tower to Mar Hanna Church was built by the 
Crusaders. Opposite the street at the base of the “ broad wall”’ 
of Nehemiah I could only detect two cisterns (see Plan 1), the 
northern one goes down about 12 feet deeper than the bottom of 
the pool there, aud must be of some age; the other (in the south) 
is a modern one made when the rest of the broad wall was taken 
away (in 1847) and a house built there. How deep it goes down 


Leannot say. The old cistern in the ground of the Erliserkirche. 


two in the Gethsemane Convent are above ground, built into. 


has been abolished, and the one north-east of it under the Russian 
building is modern. It does not go down to the rock, and is not 
covered with an arch but with iron rafters (made in 1889). The 


already existing masonry. ‘'T'wo old cisterns were closed up when 


the Crown Prince Frederick Street was made, and are now under- 


ground and of no use. 
The bath in the western street has no cistern, at least I conld 


detect none. The water is drawn up by buckets from Hezekiah’s. 
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Pool, and conveyed in a channel crossing Christian Street on an * 
arch to the bath. 

6. Underground Passages, Drains, §c.—The chief underground 
| passage is under David Street. It runs now from the ditch of 
the castle, where the entrance to it can be seen, eastwards down to 
the temple area, where Sir Charles Warren excavated it for several 
hundred feet (“‘ Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 90). At the Muristan = 
(or rather in front of it) I, thirty years ago, excavated it from ; 
Christian Street down to the Sik on account of drains leading . 
into it. One of these drains I discovered in 1876 under what is 
now the new entrance from David Street to the Crown Prince 
Frederick Street. It is a very fine one, and most likely originally 
came down from Mar Hanna. The workmanship of it is Byzantine, 
not Crusading (see Plan 1 and Section No. 11). 

Another common drain never properly finished I came into by 
the Shaft No. 6, which I made in 1876 (see Plan No. 1 and Section 
No. 4). It is apparently Crusading, and runs eastwards to the 
Stik, where the top slab is broken in, and further excavation was 
impossible. In the large double cistern there is also an outlet 
(see Plan No. 1 and Section No. 5). How far it goes eastward 
{ cannot say. East of the bath in Christian Street an inferior 
drain was recently found. The drains marked under the public 
streets are modern. 

7. Streets, Roads, and Lanes.—Of the four streets round the 
Muristan I need not say anything, except that their levels 
have by paving, &c., become a little higher than at the time 
when the Ordnance Survey plan was made in 1864-5. In the 
Crown Prince Frederick Street is now an entrance to the Erléser~ 
kirche, and this street divides the German property from that of 
the Greek Convent. It rises towards the south and, including the 
footpath on both sides, is 23 feet wide. Aloug its western side 
GReReWe ckstscoaek, tat i. of a row of shops (sée 
is built as a fence, and continued = eects: ies ne 

! ; 8 beside the road ta 
the cistern and the so-called Dar Hamdi belonging to the Greeke 
Convent. Some old piers which stood where the Crown Prince. 
Street now runs were removed (see Plan No. 1). 
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northwards with slight bendings to St. Maria minor (the 
Erléserkirche). East of the newly-found St. Maria major 
Church a lane ran from the convent in the north to the palace of 
the Knights in the south. Just south of the hospital great hall 
was a@ narrow and partly covered lane, running east and west, and 
a short distance more south a regular way, 13 feet wide and a 
good part of it covered by arches. As there is still so much earth 
in this road, I am not able to give details, nor of the steps which 
probably were there, as shown in Section No.5. Most likely this 
was the access to the old building there, anterior to the Crusades, 
and ran at the bottom of the shallow valley there. More to the 
north a lane went not quite straight from the hospital great hall 
eastwards between the convent on the north and the Church 
St. Maria major on the south, across the other above-mentioned 
lanes to the south side of the Church St. Maria minor. 

8. Shops and Magazines.—The greater part of the Muristan is 
now surrounded by shops and magazines. The latter are chiefly 
along David Street, which is on the south. Along the western 
side in Christian Street there are small shops, and on the opposite 
side of that street somewhat larger ones. In some places upper 
rooms or houses are put over the shops on both sides. In the 
northern street going from west to east there are eight shops, 
then a mosque with a minaret, and opposite to this the steps and 
Mar Yaktb; then follows the Gethsemane Convent and Church- 
yard, and beyond it new shops on both sides, beyond which is 
the Erléserkirche, and opposite to it the new Greek and Russian 
houses. On the eastern side the house at the northern corner 
belongs to a Moslem, then follow 15 shops belonging to the 
German part of the Mnristan, and beyond these many shops in 
the covered street. 

9. The lie of lock at the various parts of the Muristan.—This 
is shown in the sections, when compared with the plans, and a 
detailed description is not needed, but only some remarks, viz. 

At some places the rock has been ascertained by ievikoneslll or 
in some cisterns, at others it is so near the surface that the walls 
of the buildings without question go down to it. Masses of 
strong masonry give the impression that they are founded on 
rock; but as I have seen such standing on earth or débris, so it 
may be with some of these here. In all cases where I was 
not certain, I have not shown them in the sections as going 
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_down to the rock, but have marked them with a note of interro- 
gation. 

Other buildings, like the walls of the shops in the Stk and 
similar ones, certainly do not go down to the rock. The Erléser- 
kirche is now entirely founded on rock, but this is not the case 
with new buildings, except in a few instances. 

In some places I have put the line of the rock by conjecture, 
as when, knowing it at two points, I have drawn a line between 
the two. As regards the present street levels, I have been guided 
by the Ordnance Survey plan, so there can be no great mistakes. 
At the place where stones were quarried I have marked in the 
sections with dotted lines the original surface of the rock. 

There is one point of importance respecting which I am 
uncertain. Outside the Muristan on the north, the east side of 
the great Byzantine cistern under the new Greek building was 
covered with cement, so I could not ascertain whether it was of 
masonry entirely or of rock to some height. As 40 feet further 
east the rock is as deep as the bottom of the cistern, one might — 
suggest that it is so in this eastern end of the cistern itself. But 
it may be that there was a mass of rock there on which a portion 
of the city wall may have rested with a face on both sides. And 
if there is no rock there, one might ask why they did not prolong 
the cistern eastwards to the rock, coming up to the surface there? 


Also about 10 or 15 feet to the north, rock is visible on the present 
surface of the ground. So most likely it may go further south as 
a projecting ledge. 


From all this it will be evident that from Hezekiah’s Pool — 
there existed a depression of the ground or shallow valley, — 
sloping down eastwards, that where the Church of the Holy © 
Sepulchre stands the ground was higher, and also that south of 
David Street the rock was higher than to the north of it. As 


this valley was not very deep, the second wall may well have — 
been carried over south of the Holy Sepulchre as shown in the 
Sections No. 10 and No. 11 in dotted lines. Further west — 
the ground where the second wall stood was even higher than 
the ground north of it, and in the east at the quarry the © 
wall made a bend to the north, 


and so came again on high | 
ground. The point of the ben 


ding seems to me to have — 
been east of the Erldserkirche, as Plan No. 1 shows. This does © 
not exclude the supposition that there was further west another — 
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one at the rock ledge, and so the wall was here double, which 
certainly was the case in some places. 

10. The Pool of Hezekiah and the “ Broad Wall.”—The latter is 
mentioned after the second wall had been built by King Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxxii, 5) in Neh. iii, 8, and xii, 38. It was apparently 
built as a dam on the eastern side of the pool, and as it was over 
30 feet thick, and most likely a road ran over on its top, it was 
called the ‘“‘ broad” wall. It was at the same time a connecting 
link between the old or first wall in the south and the so-called 
second wall in the north. In 4.p. 1846 there was still standing a 
piece of it about 70 feet long, built of large stones, and about 
15 feet high above the level of Christian Street, on its top, grass 
was growing, so I have seen it. The next year it was taken down 
by the Greek Convent, the stones broken into the usual building 
stones, and a new house built there three stories high (see Section 
No. 4). The ground sank rapidly from it eastwards (one in 
eight and a half), and also from the heights south and north 
to levels deeper than the bottom of the pool. Accumulation 
of débris soon began there, and, as the spot was inside the town, 
buildings were afterwards erected, and a new surface, of some 
extent, was created about 2,450 to 2,460 feet above the sea, 
as the sections show. By further destruction the general level of 
the surface became higher and higher, so that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre now stands even lower (see Section No. 9). 

1l. Shafts and Sir Charles Warren’s Trench.—Some of the 
shafts are marked with numbers on the plans. They are the 
same as given in Sir C. Warren’s portfolio, Plate L, and described 
in the Jerusalem Volume, p. 257. The trench is described in 
“The Recovery of Jerusalem,” p. 271. All those which are 
described there I may properly omit here. Now that the earth 
has been removed, what Sir C. Warren said about the discoveries 
is proved to be correct. The situation and line of this trench 
-are shown on Plan No. 2. The building this trench met near 
Crown Prince Frederick Street, which is certainly very old and 
goes down to the rock, has never, I am sorry to say, been properly 
excavated, and so we shall never get a full knowledge of what is 
underground. 

12. Mosques.—These are naturally more modern, and, as it 
seems, not so very old. The minaret now standing opposite the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at the north side of the former 
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hospital, was, according to Tobler, built in 1417, and Sir John 
Maundeville, in 1322, does not speak of a mosque there, which he 
certainly would have done if one had been situated so very near 
the hospital. It is now a three-storied one, as shown in Section 
No.9. The upper one was built during my residence in Jerusalem. 
The mosque in David Street, just east of the entrance to Crown 
Prince Frederick Street, is rather an inferior one, and the burying 
place of a Moslem sheikh. It is used for prayer by the people of 
the Bizar. This tomb is the reason why the new street has got 
such a slanting line. 

13. Plans and Sections.—All these are based on the line 
2,425 feet above the sea, as about the deepest point in the whole 
area, and the highest is 75 feet more, or at the level of 2,500 feet. 


Hence at the Muristan the deepest point of the valley is only 
about 57 feet below the bottom of Hezekiah’s Pool. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1900. 


By Jamus Guatsuer, F.R.S. 

THe numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading 
of the barometer in each month; of these the highest, as usual, 
are in the winter, and the lowest in the summer months; the 
maximum for the year was 27-757 inches, in January, and the 
next in order 27°566 inches, in November. The highest reading 
in the preceding 39 years, viz. 1861 to 1899 inclusive, Was 
27°816 inches, in December, 1879, and the next in order 27°800 
inches, in November, 1870, 

In column 2 the lowest reading of the barometer in each month 
is shown; the minimum for the year was 27-043 inches, in February. 
and next in order 27:163 inches, in March. The lowest reading in 
the preceding 39 years was 26-860 inches, in March, 1898, and the 
next in order 26970 inches, in March, 1896. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of 
readings in each month; the smallest was 0-094 inch, in July, and 
the next in order was 0-145 inch, in August; the largest was 
0516 inch, in F ebruary, and the next in order 0°468 inch, in 
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January. The mean monthly range for the year was 0:279 inch. 
The mean for the preceding 39 years was 0°312 inch. 

The range of barometer readings in the year was 0°714 inch. 
The largest range in the preceding 39 years was 0-935 inch, in 
1898 ; and the smallest 0°491 inch, in 1883. 

The numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure 
of the atmosphere; the highest was 27°509 inches, in January, 
and the next in order 27°476 inches, in November; the lowest was 
27°267 inches, in July, and the next in order 27. 303 inches, in 
August. The yearly mean pressure was 27°379 inches. The 
highest mean yearly pressure in the preceding 39 years was 
27°442 inches, in 1863; and the lowest 27°357 inches, in 1894. 
The mean yearly pressure for the 39 years was 27-390 inches, 

The temperature of the air reached 96° on May 6th, and 
there was 1 other day in May when the temperature reached 
90°. In the preceding 18 years the earliest day in the year the 
temperature was 90° was on March 25th in the year 1888; in 
June it reached or exceeded 90° on 6 days; in July on 5 days; 
in August on 5 days; and in September on 1 day, viz., the 1st, 
and this was the last day in the year of a temperature as high 
as 90°. In the preceding 18 years the latest day in the year this 
temperature reached 90° was on October 23rd in both 1887 and 
1898. The temperature reached or exceeded 90° on 19 days 
during the year. In the year 1898 the number of days of this high 
temperature was 12, and in 1887 was 73; the average for the 18 
years was 35. The highest temperature in the year was 98°°0, on 
September Ist; the highest in the preceding 18 years, viz., 1882 
to 1899, was 108°:0, in June, 1894, 

The temperature of the air was as low or lower than 40° in 
January, on 8 nights; in February, on 4 nights; in March, on 
4 nights; and in December, on 2 nights. Thus the temperature 
was as low or lower than 40° on only 18 nights during the year. 
In the year 1892, the number of nights of this low temperature 
was 19, and in 1894 was 113; the average of the 18 years was 55. 
The lowest temperature in the year was 35°, on both December 
19th and 20th. The lowest in the preceding 18 years was 25°, 
which occurred on 2 nights, viz., December 31st, 1897, and on 
January Ist, 1898. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in 
column 5. In January it was 60°8, being 1°-0 above the mean of 
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the 18 high day temperatures in January. The high day tem- 
perature was also above its average in March, April, May, J ey 
September, November, and December, and below in the remaining 
months. The mean for the year was 84°-5, being 0°9 above the 
average of 18 years. ; 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in 
column 6. In December it was 35°-0, being the lowest in the year, _ 
and 1°9 above the average of the 18 low night temperatures 
in December. The low night temperature was also above its — 
average in January, February, March, April, May, July, August, 
September, October, and November, and below in June. The 
-mean for the year was 47°-9, being 3°-4 above the average of 
18 years. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7; 
the numbers vary from 23°8 in January to 45°8 in June. The 


mean range for the year was 36°-6, being 2°-6 less than the average 
of 18 years. 


The range of temperature in the year was 63°°0. The largest 


in the preceding 18 years was 81°-0, in 1894, and the smallest, 
63°°5, in the year 1885. 


The mean of all the high day temperatures in each month is 
shown in column 8. The lowest was 52°°7,in January, being 1°°9 a 
higher than the average. The highest was 84°:8, in August, being | 
3°6 lower than the average. The mean for the year was 71°7, or . 
0°2 below the average of 18 years. 

The mean of all the low night temperatures in each month is — 


shown in column 9. The lowest was 43°°0, in January, being 4°°8 | 
higher than the average. 


The highest was 65°7, in both July — 
and August, and this mean wag 1°-3 higher than the average in — 
both July and August. 


The mean for the year was 55°-4, or 2°8 
above the average of 18 years. 


a 
Tn column 10 the mean daily range of temperature in each — 
month is shown; 


the smallest was 9°°7, in January, and the 
next in order, 11°5, in Februar 


y; the greatest was 20°2, in June, 
and the next in order, 19°-9, in May. The mean for the year was — 
16°'3, being 3°1 less than the average. The smallest ranges in | 


the preceding 18 years were 9°°3,.in January, 1883, and 9°-4, in 
December, 1897; the greatest we 


apa re 33°, in August, 1886, and 
30°'1, be August, 1887, The smallest mean for the year was — 
16"4, in 1897, and the greatest, 243, in 1886. q 
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The mean temperature of the air, as found from the mean of 
the maximum and minimum temperatures only, is shown in each 
month in column 11. The lowest was 47°8, in January, and the 
next in order were 49°4, in February, and 52°1, in December ; 
the highest was 75°'2, in August, and the next in order were 74°°9 
in July, and 73°6, in June. The mean for the year was 63°5, 
being 1°:3 above the average of 18 years. The lowest mean tem- 
peratures in the preceding 18 years were 39°'8, in J anuary, 1890, 
and 41°], in January, 1898; the highest were 81°-2, in August, 
1890, and 81°1, in July, 1888. The highest mean for the year 
was 63°°5, in 1892, and the lowest, 60°-0, in 1894. 

The numbers in column 12 are the mean readings of a dry- 
bulb thermometer. If those in column 12 be compared with those 
in column 11, it will be seen that those in column 12 are a little 
higher in every month, the difference of the means for the year 
being 2°:1; the mean difference between the mean temperature of 
the air, and that at 9 a.m., for the 18 years was 3°2. 

For a few days in the winter months the dry and wet-bulb 
thermometers read alike, or nearly so, but in the months from 
March to October the difference between the readings often 
exceeded 15°, and was as large as 25°-0 on June 8th. 

In column 13 the mean monthly readings of the wet-bulb 
thermometer are shown; the smallest differences between these 
and those of the dry-bulb were 2°5, in February, 2°°7, in December, 
and 4°°7, in January; the largest were 10°'4, in October, 10°°3, in 
April, and 9°°8, in both June and July. The mean for the year 
was 58°°3, and that of the dry-bulb 65°6, 

The numbers in column 14 are the mean temperature of the 
dew-point, or that temperature at which the air would be saturated 
by the quantity of vapour mixed with it; the smallest difference 
between these numbers and those in column 12 was 51, in 
February, and the next in order were 5°-4, in December, and 9°:7, 
in January. The mean temperature of the dew-point for the 
year was 52°-4; the mean for the 18 years was 50°0. 

The numbers in column 15 show the elastic force of vapour, 
or the length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding 
to the pressure of vapour; the smallest was 0°248 inch, in 
January ; and the largest 0°546 inch, in August. The mean 
for the year was 0°407 inch; the average for the 18 years was 
0°374 inch. 
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In column 16 the weight in grains of the water present in ® 
cubic foot of air is shown; it was as small as 2°8 grains in 
January, and as large as 5°9 grains in September. The mean for 
the year was 44 grains; the average of the 18 years was 
41 grains. 

In column 17 the additional quantity of water required to 
saturate a cubic foot of air is shown; it was as small as 0°7 grain 
in February, and as large as 4:4 grains in J uly. The mean for the 
year was 2°9 grains; the average for the 18 years was 3°3 grains. 

The numbers in column 18 show the degree of humidity, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear 
in January, February, and December ; and the smallest in April, 
May, and October; the smallest of all was 51, in April. The 
mean for the year was 64; that of the 18 years was 60. 

The numbers in column 19 show the weight in grains of a 
eubic foot of air, under its mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
and humidity. The largest number was 500 grains in January, 
and the smallest 461 grains in J une. The mean for the year was 
480 grains ; the average of the 18 years was 483 grains. 

The most prevalent winds in January were N.E., E., W., and 
N.W.; and the least prevalent wind was §.; in February the 
most prevalent was S.W., and the least prevalent was N.; in 
March the most prevalent was N.W., and the least was N.; in 
April the most prevalent were N.W. and N., and the least was E.; 
in May the most prevalent were S.W. and N.W., and the least was 
S.; in June the most prevalent were N.W. and W., and the ‘least 
prevalent was S.; in July the most prevalent were N.W. and W.., 
and the least were S.E. and §.; in August the most prevalent 
were W. and N.W., and the least were N.E., S., and S8.W.; in 
September the most prevalent were N.W. and W., and the least 


were 8.E. and S.; in October the most prevalent were N.W. and 
W., and the least was S.; in November the most prevalent was 
N.W., and the least were 


S.E. and S.W.; and in December the 
most prevalent wind was S.W., ana the least wack... Tho wean 


prevalent wind in the year was N.W., which occurred on 113 
times, of which 15 were in September, 14 in July, and 13 in both 
October and November; and the least prevalent wind was 8., 
which occurred on only 13 times during the year, of which 3 were 


in April and December, 2 in each of the months of February, 
March, and November, and 1 in August. 
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Davel of the Mediterranean Sea, open on all sides. 
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Sa Wind. 
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In column 16 the weight in grains of the water present in & 
cubic foot of air is shown; it was as small as 2°8 grains im 
January, and as large as 5‘9 grains in September. The mean for 
the year was 4:4 grains; the average of the 18 years was 
41 grains. 

In column 17 the additional quantity of water required to 
saturate a cubic foot of air is shown; it was as small as 0°7 grain 
in February, and as large as 4:4, grains in July. The mean for the 
year was 2°9 grains; the average for the 18 years was 3°3 grains. 

The numbers in column 18 show the degree of humidity, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers appear 
in January, February, and December ; and the smallest in April, 
May, and October; the smallest of all was 51, in April. The 
mean for the year was 64; that of the 18 years was 60. 

The numbers in column 19 show the weight in grains of @ 
cubic foot of air, under its mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
and humidity. The largest number was 500 grains in January, 
and the smallest 461 grains in June, The mean for the year was 


480 grains ; the average of the 18 years was 483 grains. 

The most prevalent winds in January were N.E., E., W., and 
N.W.; and the least prevalent wind was S.; in February the 

most prevalent was S.W., and the least prevalent was N.; in 

March the most prevalent was N.W., and the least was N.; in 

April the most prevalent were N.W. and N., and the least was E.; 

in May the most prevalent were S.W. and N.W., and the least was 


S.; in June the most prevalent were N.W. and W., and the ‘least 
prevalent was S.; in Jul 


y the most prevalent were N.W. and W. _ 
and the least were S.E. and S.; in August the most prevalent 


me .W.; in 
September the most prevalent were N.W. ash Ww, and the least 
were S.E. and S.; in October the most prevalent were N.W. and 
W., and the least was S.; in November the most prevalent was 
N.W., and the least were §.E. and §.W.; and in December the 
most prevalent wind was S.W., and the least was E. The most 
prevalent wind in the year was N.W., which occurred on 113 
times, of which 15 were in September, 14 in July, and 13 in both 
October and November; and the least prevalent wind was S., 
which occurred on only 13 times during the year, of which 3 were | 
in April and December, 2 


in each of the months of February, © 
March, and November, and 1 in August. 


So hUCU - ; ‘ - * . 
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Deduced from observations taken at J erusalem, by JoserH Gamet, in a garden, well within the city, about 2,500 feet above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, open on all sides. 
Latitude, 31° 46’ 40" N., Longitude, 35° 13' 30” B. 


as Wind 
Pressure of atmosphere—corrected a , i 
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November ...  «..| 27°566 | 27°296 0°270 | 27°476 | 80°5 | 43°0 | 37°5 | 66-7 at 1 2 1 eri ae 2-3 3 | O49 
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The total number of times of each wind are shown in the last 
line of columns 20 to 27; those winds less in number than the 
average of the preceding 18 years were :— 


N. by 8 
a, 5. 50 
K. ” a 
8 te 3 
N.W.,, 4 


and those winds greater in number than the average of 18 years 
were :— 


S. by 4 
Pa | 
wo. 4 RO 


The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud in 
each month; the months with the smallest amount are August 
and September ; and the largest is February. Of the cumulus or 
fine-weather cloud, there were 2 instances ; of the nimbus or rain 
cloud 24 instances; of these LO were in February, 4 in March, 
and 3 in December, and only 5 in the months from April to 
November; of the cumulus stratus there were 76 instances; of 
the cirro cumulus 71 instances; of the cirro stratus 34 instances ; 
of the cirrus 4 instances; and 154 instances of cloudless skies, of 
which 21 were in July, and 20 in both August and September. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was 10-72 
inches, in February, of which 1°48 inch fell on the 13th, 1:40 inch 
on the 21st, 1°32 inch on the 28th, and 1:25 inch on the 18th. 
The next largest fall for the month was 5:32 inches, in December, 
of which 1°87 inch fell on the 20th, and 1:50 inch on the 19th. 
No rain fell from May 9th till October 5th, making a period of 
148 consecutive days without rain. The total fall of rain for the 
year was 21°20 inches, being 5°11 inches below the average of 38 
years, viz., 1861 to 1899. The number of days on which rain fell 
was 52, being 3 less than the average, 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT TIBERIAS IN THE YEAR 1900. 


By James Guaisurr, F.R.S. 


Tue numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading 


of the barometer in each month. The highest appear in the 


winter, and the lowest in the summer months. The maximum 


for the year was 31°326 inches, in J anuary, and the next in order 
30°877 inches, in December. 


In column 2, the lowest reading in each month is shown ; the 
minimum for the year was 30°199 inches, in July, and the next in 
order 30°206 inches, in August. 

The range of readings in the year was 1:127 inch. The range 
in the morning observations was 1:012 inch, being 0°298 inch 

greater than the range at Jerusalem. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of 
readings in each month; the smallest was 0°311 inch, in July, 
and the next in order 0-334 inch, in August; the largest was 


0°762 inch, in January, and the next in order 0°521 inch, in 
February. 


The numbers in columns 4 


and 5 show the mean monthly 
reading of the barometer at 8 


a.m.and 4 p.m.,and in column 6 
the amount by which the reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 


8 a.m.; the smallest difference between these two readings was 
0°027 inch, in Januar 


y, and the next in order 0°040 inch, in 


March ; the largest was 0-109 inch, in September, and the next ip 
order 0°102 inch, in June. 


In England, in January, the readings 
at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. are practically the same; in all other months 
the reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 8 a.m.; the greatest 
difference is 0:025 inch, i 


n June. The mean for the year at 
Tiberias was 0-071 inch, being about four times greater than in 
England. 


The numbers in colamn 7 Show the mean monthly pressure of 
the atmosphere ; the highest was 30-814 inches, in January, and 
nches, in December; the lowest was 
30°382 inches, in July, and the next in order 30°417 inches, in 
August. The mean for the year was 30°586 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in 
column 8. The first day in the year the temperature reached 90° 
was on March 31st; in April it reached or exceeded 90° on 
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9 days; in May on 15 days; in June on 27 days; in July, 
August, and September it reached or exceeded 90° on every day ; 
in October on 23 days; and in November on 1 day; thus the 
temperature reached or exceeded 90° on 168 days during the year. 
At Jerusalem the temperature did not reach 90° till May 6th, 
and there were only 19 days in the year on which the temperature 
was as high as 90°. At Tiberias the temperature was 102° on 
May 5th, and reached or exceeded 100° on one other day in this 
month; in June on 10 days; in July on 14 days; in August 
on 13 days; in September on 2 days; and in October on 
1 day; thus on 42 days in the year the temperature reached 
or exceeded 100°. The highest temperature in the year at 
Tiberias was 112°-0, on June 7th; at Jerusalem it was 98°-0, on 
September Ist. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in 
column 9. The lowest in the year was 45°-0, in January, on the . 
2nd; the next in order were 49°, in December, and 50°, in both 
February and March. At Jerusalem the lowest in the year was 
35°°0, on both December 19th and 20th; and there were 18 nights 
during the year at Jerusalem on which this temperature was as 
low or lower than 40°. 

The yearly range of temperature was 67°-0; at Jerusalem it 
was 63°°0. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 10, 
and these numbers vary from 25° in February to 47°-0 in June. 
At Jerusalem the range varied from 23°8 in January to 45°8 


in June. 
In column 11 the mean of all the high day temperatures in 


each month is shown. ‘The lowest was 66°:2, in January, being 
13°-5 higher than that at Jerusalem, the next in order were 68°-4, 
in February, and 68°9, in December ; the highest was 99°0, in 
both July and August, and the next in order were 96°2, in June, 
and 94°°9, in September. At Jerusalem the highest were 84°'8, 
in August, 84°1, in July, and 83°°7,in June. The mean for the 
year at Tiberias was 84°°2; at Jerusalem it was 71°°7. 

In column 12 the mean of all the low night temperatures in 


each month is shown. The lowest was 51°9, in January, and the 


next in order were 54°, in February, and 55°°9, in March: the 
highest was 77°°6, in August, and the next in order were 76°5, 
in July, and 74°"1, in September. At Jerusalem the lowest were 
43°°0, in January, 43°°6, in February, and 46°-1, in December; 
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the highest were 65°°7, in both July and August, and 63°5, in 
June. At Tiberias the mean for the year was 65°°6; at 
Jerusalem it was 55°4, 

In column 13 the mean daily range of temperature is shown in 
each month; the smallest was 12°°7,in December, and the next in 
order were 14°°3, in January, and 14°°4,in February ; the greatest 
was 22°5, in both April and July, and the next in order were 
22°3, in June, and 21°6, in May. At Jerusalem the smallest 
were 9°°7, in January, 11°°5, in February, and 12°-0, in December ; 
the greatest were 20°2, in June, 19°°9, in May, and 19%1, in 
both August and September. At Tiberias the mean daily range 
for the year was 18°°6; at Jerusalem it was 16°°3. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum 
and minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in 
column 14; the lowest was 59°-1, in January, and the next in 
order 61°:2, in February, and 62°-5, in December; the highest was 
$8°°3, in August, and the next in order were 87°°7, in July, and — 
85°0, in June. At Jerusalem the lowest mean temperatures were — 
47°°8, in January, 49°-4, in February, and 52°'1, in December; and 
the highest were 75°2, in August, 74°-9, in July, and 73°°6, in — 
June. At both Tiberias and Jerusalem the mean temperature 
increased month by month to the maximum in August, then 
decreased month by month to the end of the year. At Tiberias 
the yearly value was 74°-9; at Jerusalem it was 63°5. . 

The figures in columns from 15 to 30 are imperfect, with the — 
exception of the columns relating to the readings of the wet-bulb 
thermometer. The omissions are due to the fact that the dry-bulb — 
instrument was destroyed during a strong gale on November 30th. 
The results for the year are thus rendered incomplete. P 

The numbers in column 31 show the number of days of rain 

Te in each month; the driest months are from April to November, — 
| rain falling on only 3 days during these months, viz., once im 


each of the months of April, October, and November. The 
greatest number of rainy da 


i ; y8 was in February 17, and the next — 
in order, 9 in J anuary. 


In column 32 the monthly fall of rain is ‘given. The heaviest 
fall of rain on one day in the months from January to April was 
1°45 inch, on February 24th, and the next in order, 1:07 inch, on _ 
January 22nd. No rain fell from April 5th till October 14th, 3 
making a period of 191 consecutive days without rain. The fall 3 
of rain on December 18th was 1:38 inch. The heaviest monthly 
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the highest were 65°°7, in both July and August, and 63°°5, in 
June. At Tiberias the mean for the year was 6576; at 
Jerusalem it was 55°°4. 

In column 13 the mean daily range of temperature is shown in 
each month; the smallest was 12°°7,in December, and the next in 
order were 14°°3, in January, and 14°°4,in February ; the greatest 

| was 22°5, in both April and July, and the next in order were 
| 22°3, in June, and 21°6, in May. At Jerusalem the smallest 
| were 9°°7, in January, 11°-5, in February, and 12°:0, in December ; 
the greatest were 20°2, in June, 19°°9, in May, and 191, in 
both August and September. At Tiberias the mean daily range 
for the year was 18°°6; at Jerusalem it was 16°°3. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum 
and minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in 
column 14; the lowest was 59°1, in January, and the next in 
order 61°:2, in. February, and 62°°5, in December ; the highest was 
88°'3, in August, and the next in order were 87°°7, in July, and 
85°-0, in June. At Jerusalem the lowest mean temperatures were 
47°°8, in January, 49°-4, in February, and 52°°1, in December; and 
the highest were 75°2, in August, 74°°9, in July, and 73°°6, in 
June. At both Tiberias and Jerusalem the mean temperature 
increased month by month to the maximum in August, then 
decreased month by month to the end of the year. At Tiberias 
the yearly value was 74°9; at Jerusalem it was 635. 

The figures in columns from 15 to 30 are imperfect, with the 
exception of the columns relating to the readings of the wet-bulb 
thermometer. The omissions are due to the fact that the dry-bulb 
instrument was destroyed daring a strong gale on November 30th. 
The results for the year are thus rendered incomplete. 
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Deduced from observations taken at Tiberias, under the direction of Dr. Torrance, at about 652 feet below the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and 30 feet above the levél of the Sea of Galilee, open on all sides. 
Latitude, 32° 48’ N.; Longitude, 35° 34' RB, 


4 p.m | 
Pressure of atmosphere—corrected to 32° Fahrenheit. Temperature of the air. Rain 
Mean reading. Vapour, 3 Mean reading. Vapour, 5 
I Cree res ee or ee ee ttisti‘ - = erties | Se RS Pe s 
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January ae -| 81°326 30 °564 0°762 30 °828 80 *801 0-027 80°814 75-0 45°0 80°0 66 +2 51°9 14°3 69°1 55°s 49°5 43°6 "285 3°2 1°8 64 | 554 | 63-1 | 54:3 | 46 ‘7 | *320/ 3°6 2°9 56° | 545 9 2-95 
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REPORT OF RAINFALL AT EL MESHGHARAH, 6 


fall in the year was 6°49 inches, in February, and the next in 
order 3°34 inches, in December. The total fall for the year 
was 14°39 inches; at Jerusalem the total fall for the year w 
21°20 inches. 


as 


REPORT OF RAINFALL AT EL MESHGHARAH, A 
VILLAGE OF CCELOSYRIA, 


At an elevation of about 3,000 feet above the Mediterranean Sea. 
By the Rev. GEorGE E. Post, M.D. 


Season 1895-96. 


October, 1895 ... ... 2days. 1:170 inches. 
November, ,, +e ee a 2705. ‘x 
December, ,, i Dre 50s on, 8°002__,, 
January, 1896... ama LAA 855 14°482 "5; 
February, ,, =r shiae efatas? ote 13°600 _—z, 
March, 9 mr yee Fe 9120, 
April, ys er ely On Ns e920, 


Totals of the season... 60 days 55-049 inches 


ee Sea 


The springs flowed with far more than usual force, and burst 
out in unaccustomed places. 


Season 1898-99, 


October, 1898... --- 1 day 0°050 inch. 
November, ,, és} +»  Q9days 2-480 inches. 
December, ,, Ae. ene! Lae 4580 ,, 
January, 1899... ried | ee, 4°915_,, 
February, ,; Hh sh Das, 5516" ;; 
March, “4 7 Rod ae. I 2900, 
April, he oon ar o> -voo ,, 
May, ee ru ..  Lday — 0°130 inch. 
Totals of the season... 56 days 22-555 inches 


Oe... 


These two seasons probably represent a maximum and minimum 


for that locality. 
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GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By Sir C. W. WILson. 


I. GOLGOTHA AND THE CRUCIFIXION. 


Curist, according to St. Matthew, was led out for crucifixion to 
“a place called Golgotha, that is to say, the place of a skull”’; 
Mark has, “the place Golgotha, which is being interpreted, the 
place of a skull” ; and John, “ the place called the place of a skull, 
which is called in Hebrew Golgotha” ; Luke, a Greek, writing in 
fz Greek for Gentile readers, has simply “the place which is called 
) the skull.” 2 
4 It is clear from the above that Christ was crucified at a known 
spot, with a distinctive name—*the skull,” or “the place of a 
skull.” What was the origin of this curious place-name? Were 
Christ and the two thieves crucified at Golgotha intentionally or by 
chance? Can the true position of Golgotha be determined? The 
answers to these questions have been many and various, but none 
of them have been so decisive as to command general acceptance. 
In the following attempt to solve the problems, an effort will be~ a 
made to lay before the reader a clear statement of the material 
available for their solution, and of the arguments for and against 


the more important theories that have been based upon the infor- — 
mation at our disposal. 


The Name.—Golgotha is the Greek transliteration (the second 1 
being dropped out) of the Aramaic Gulgilta which corresponds to | 
the Hebrew Gulgéleth. The Greek equivalent of the Hebrew word 
18 kpaviov (kranion), the Latin calvaria, and the English skull. The — 
Bible gives no explanation of the origin of the word, and we have 
to trust to tradition and to the speculations of Christian writers. 


As In considering the latter it is necessary to bear in mind the relative 
L opportunities possessed b 


| | , : y Greek and Latin writers for acquiring 
} * ocal information. Some of the Greek writers were born in _ 


7 : All quotations from the Bible are, unless otherwise stated, from the 
i - Revised Version. 


a ; Ss rémoy Aeydusvoy Toryoba, bs tort Aeysuevos xpaviov témos (Matt. Xxvii, 

| 83) - tml Todyo0 rémov, 6 tore MeOepunverduevor, xpavtov rémos (Mark Xv, 22). 

| tis rov Atyouevoy Kxpaviov rémov } Aéyerat 'EBpaieri Toxyo04 (John xix, 17). 
émi tov Témrov Toy Kadrobueroy kpavioy (Luke xxiii, 33). 
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Palestine, whilst others lived in the country for many years in close 
contact with the people. Several of the Latin writers had no local 
knowledge, and, excepting Jerome and Rufinus, few of them lived 
for any length of time in Palestine. Allowance must also be made 
for those shades of thought and feeling which distinguished the 
Greek from the Roman, and for the differences between eastern and 
western tendencies and superstitions. 

There are three theories with regard to the origin of the place 
hame :— 

1. That it was derived from a tradition that the skull of Adam was 
preserved in the place. The earliest known Greek writer to connect 
Adam with Golgotha is Origen (A.D. 185-253), who lived in 
Palestine for 20 years! (A.D. 233-253), was a personal friend of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and a sound Hebrew scholar. Origen states (1)? 
that there was a Hebrew tradition to the effect that Adam was 
buried at the Place of a Skull. Athanasius (296-373) says (2) 
that Christ did not suffer “in any other place, but in the Place of a 
Skull which the Hebrew teachers declare was Adam’s sepulchre.” 
Epiphanius (312-403), who was of Hebrew origin, writes (3) that 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ was crucified at Golgotha, in no other 
place than that in which Adam lay buried.” Basil of Cesarea 
(329-379), giving the Adam legend in a fuller form, states (4) that it 
was “a prevalent belief preserved in the Church by an unwritten 
tradition,” * that Adam was buried at the Place of a Skull, where 
Christ was crucified. Chrysostom (347-407) connects (5) Adam’s 
death and burial with the Place of a Skull, and so do Nonnus 
Panopolitanus (6) (circ. 385-440), and Basil of Seleucia (7) (Bishop 
448),* who calls it a tradition of the Jews. The tradition is not 
mentioned by Eusebius (260-339), by Cyril of Jerusalem (circ. 
315-386), or by the historians of the fifth century—Theodoret, 
_ Sozomen, and Socrates. 

The references to the Adam legend in Latin writers are few, 
It appears in some verses doubtfully ascribed to Tertullian (8) 

1 Origen had previously visited Palestine in 215 and circ. 226. 

* The numbers refer to the extracts in the appendix. 

3 Theophylact, Bishop of Bulgaria, circ, 1070, describes the belief as having 
come down “‘from the Holy Fathers” (in “Mare.” xv, Migne, “ Pat. Gr.,” 
exxili, col. 668), and as “an ecclesiastical tradition” (in “Joan.” xix, Migne, 
exxiv, col. 273). 


* See also Anastasius Sinaita (d. 599) ; in “*‘ Hexameron,”’ lid, vii; preserved 
in Latin only (Migne, “ Pat. Gr.,’’ lxxxix, cols, 943-945). 
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(155-230), and appended to his genuine works ; and in a letter (9) 
from Cyprian (Bishop 248) to Pope Cornelius, which is not accepted 
as genuine by Migne. Ambrose (circ. 340-397) writes (10) :— 
“There (at Golgotha) was the sepulchre of Adam,” and ascribes 
(10a) a Hebrew origin to the tradition. Jerome (346-420) gives 
the legend without comment in the letter(11) of Paula and 
Eustochium to Marcella, but elsewhere he calls it(1la) a “stage 
miracle,” and proposes (116) a different explanation of the word 
Golgotha. There is a notice of it in the (spurious) sixth (12) 
sermon of Augustine (354—430), but none in the history of Rufinus 
(345-410). After the fifth century the Adam legend appears to 
have been greatly enlarged if we may judge from the character it 
assumes in the writings of the Syrian Bishop, Moses Bar Cepha (13) 
(tenth century), and of the Patriarch of Alexandria, Said ibn 
Batrak, or Eutychius (14) (876-939). It appears in its most com- 
plete form in the Ethiopic ‘ Book of Adam,”! which bears evident 
traces of having reached Abyssinia vid Egypt. This curious 
development is purely Oriental and is found in the works of no 
Western writer. 

An essential part of the legend appears to have been that the 
tomb of Adam was in the centre or navel of the earth ; and this 
position is assigned to Golgotha by writers who do not connect that 
place with Adam. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem calls it “the very 
centre of the earth”?; Didymus Alexandrinus (309-394), “ the 
centre of the universe”’; Victorinus of Poitiers, “the middle of the 
whole earth” (9a); Sophronius (circ. 564-637), “the navel of the 
earth ”4; and Andreas Cretensis (Archbishop of Crete 675), ‘“ the 
middle of the earth.” 5 

It may now be asked whether this Christian tradition, or any 
part of it, is of Hebrew origin? In the period preceding the 
Christian era, when the plain narrative of the Bible had become too 


* A German translation was published in 1853 by Dillmann (‘“ Jahrbiicher 


my Hep uschenwissenschatt,” von H. Ewald, vol. v; Géttingen, 1853), and an 
& ny one, “ The Book of Adam and Eve,” by Malan, in 1882. 
bc putech.” xiii, 28; Migne, “Pat, Gr.,” xxiii, col. 805. 
ie ences a Hie lib. 1; Migne, “ Pat, Gr.,” xxxix, cols. 323-326. 
acreontica,” xx, line 29; Migne, “Pat. Gr.,” Ixxxvii, col. 3,320. 
ss if “ De Festo 8. Crucis,” <., col. 3,313. ; ; ‘ 
Soe ala at: 8. Crucis IL” (Orat. xi); Migne, “ Pat. Gr,” xciii, col. 1,044. 
See ee Ssrome; in Hzek. v, 5; Migne, “Pat. Lat.,” xxv, col. 52; Hilarius, 
in “ Matt.." xxiii; Migne, “Pat. Lat.,” ix, cols. 1,078-1,074. 
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simple for the tastes of the age, the lives of the three great heroes 
: ’ 
Adan, Abraham, ~— Moses, were zs elaborately embellished with 
fictitious legends.” The Christians, when they accepted these 
Jewish legends, elaborated them with great zeal, and it is now often 
“impossible to distinguish with any certainty between what is 
Jewish and what is Christian.” Five works on the life of Adam 
have come down to us, and, although they are unquestionably of 
Christian origin, they are no less certainly based upon Jewish 
traditions of greater antiquity. A “ Book of Adam,” which has 
unfortunately been lost, is mentioned in the Talmud.1 Adam, how- 
ever, is directly connected with Jerusalem by the celebrated Jewish 
Rabbi Moses ben Maimon or Maimonides (1131-1204), who states (15) 
that the altar of the Temple stood on the spot whence the dust was 
taken from which Adam was formed, and upon which Adam, after 
his creation, built an altar and offered his first sacrifice. On the 
same spot Noah sacrificed on leaving the Ark, and Abraham erected 
the altar upon which he laid Isaac. An appropriate termination of 
the legend would have been the burial of Adam’s body at Jerusalem 
in the ground from which it had been formed. But all Hebrew 
writers of post-Christian times assert that Adam was buried at 
Hebron, or, in the words of the “ Jewish Encyclopedia” (vol. i, 
p- 180, s.v. Adam), “in the neighbourhood of Paradise, the exact 
spot being Hebron, near Jerusalem, for the site of the altar in the 
Temple, whence the dust of Adam was taken, is the gate to 
Paradise.” Jerome, froma wrong reading of Joshua xiv, 15,” states 
that Adam was buried at Hebron, but he does not support his 
opinion by reference to any Hebrew tradition, as he probably would 
have done if the existence of such a tradition had been known to 
him.’ The belief that Jerusalem was the centre of the earth.is of 
ancient date, and appears to have been derived from Ezekiel v, 5 + 
1 The Apostolic Constitutions (vi, 16) mention an apocryphal ’Addu ; and 
Epiphanius (“‘ Ady. Haer.,” xxvi, 8) notices a Gnostic work, “ The Revelations 
of Adam.” For an account of the lost legendary ,works of Jewish literature, 
and of the Christian books of Adam, see Schiirer’s ‘ History of the Jewish 
People,” Div. II, vol. iii, pp. 146-148, of English translation, in Clarke’s 
Foreign Theological Library. See also arts. “ Books of Adam,” in Smith and 
Wace’s “ Dicty. of Christian Biogy.,” and Hastings’ “ Dicty. of the Bible.” 
2 See Appendix (114 and note). 
5 * Some assert that Adam was buried in two places, first at Kirjath Arba 
and then in Mount Calvary” ; Johannis Nicolai, “ De Sepulchris Hebraeorum,” 


p. 118. 
4 “This Jerusalem: I have set her in the midst of the nations, and 
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(of. xxxviii, 12, and Ps. lxxiv, 12), Thus Josephus says (“Bo . 
ili, 3,§5): “The city of Jerusalem is situated in the very middle, 
on which account some have, with sagacity enough, called that city 
the navel of the country ”'; and the Rabbis represent the “ stone of 
foundation,” or aven sheteyah, in the Temple as the centre or nucleus 
from which the world was founded2 

It would thus appear certain that Hebrew tradition connected 
he first man with Jerusalem, the centre of the earth; and that, 
more than a hundred years before Constantine built his churches in 
the Holy City,’ there was a tradition current amongst the Christians 
of Palestine that Adam had been buried at Golgotha, the centre of 
the earth. To this tradition a Hebrew origin was ascribed, and, 
although we cannot trace it back to Jewish sources, it is extremely 
probable that the legend was of pre-Christian date. It may perhaps 
be assigned to the period, alluded to above, when Jewish thought 
was so much engaged with the past.° The tradition, as given by 
Origen, does not seem to be one that the early Jewish or Gentile 
Christians would be likely to invent, and no Jew would have 
originated it after the Crucifixion. On the other hand, if the 
tradition was of pre-Christian date, it is quite conceivable that 
the Rabbis, writing “after the Crucifixion and the destruction 
of Jerusalem, may have been led, by motives that need not be 
specified, to transfer Adam’s last resting-place to Hebron, where the 
Patriarchs were buried. However foolish the Adam tradition® may 
“ppear to us at the present day, there can be no doubt with regard 


to its general acceptance, in its simplest form, by the Christian 

countries are round about her,” “the people that are gathered out of the 

nations, which have gotten cattle and goods that dwell in the middle (Heb. 

navel) of the earth” (Ezek. XXXvili, 12), “Yet God is my King of old, 

working salvation in the midst of the earth” (Ps. lxxiv, 12). 
: See also Aristeas, lib. de LXX Tnterpretibus. 

. Dr. Chaplin in Pal. Exp. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1876, p. 23. 

After the building of the churches most of the Hebrew traditions 

attached to Mount Moriah were transferred to the “New Jerusalem” ; that 

ag to Adam stands apart from the others. 
ay there not, perhaps, b : ; ti . : 

1 toe ee ag ay Pp PS, be an allusion to this tradition by St. Paul in 

° In Quarter 

hie’ bt David (1 Sam. xvii, 54), buried 

there by him, and found again when Nehemiah rebuilt the walls. 

erpetuated by the skull, often accompanied by cross- 


igh neath the cross, on crucifixes, and in pictures of the 
Crucifixion, 
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writers of the first six centuries. Cyril of Jerusalem, who says (16) 
that Golgotha was so named because Christ, the Head of the 
Church, suffered there, and Jerome, whose views are discussed 
below,! are the only writers of importance who explain the word 
without connecting it with the tradition. 


(To be continued.) 


APPENDIX. 
Exrracts rrom EARLY GREEK AND Latin Writers.” 


(1) OriaEn, in Matt.—The Place of a Skull is said to have no slight 
claim to have been the place where He who died for men should have 
died. I have received a tradition to the effect that the body of Adam, 
the first man, was buried upon the spot where Christ was crucified, that, 
as in Adam all die, so in Christ. all should be made alive: that in the 
place which is called the Place of a Skull, that is, the place of a head, 
the head of the human race rose again in the resurrection of Our Lord 
and Saviour, who suffered there. (Preserved in the Latin translation 
only.) 

In the Catena there are the following Greek words in MS. :— 

With regard to the Place of a Skull, a Hebrew tradition has come 
down to us that Adam’s body is buried there, to the end that as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ all shall be made alive again (Migne,* 
“Pat. Gr.,” xiii, col. 1,777). 


(2) Arnanastus, De Passione et Cruce Domini.—Wherefore He dia 
not suffer, He did not hang on the cross in any other place but in the 
Place of a Skull, which the Hebrew teachers declare was Adam’s 
sepulchre ( els roy Kpuviov témov, dv “EB8paiwy oi diddoxadot pace Tov 
"Addy eivac rapov): for there they say he was buried after the curse. 
Now, if this be so, I admire the appropriateness of the place, for it was 
needful) that Christ, when He was renewing the old Adam, should suffer 
in that place, that by taking away his sin He might set all mankind free 
from it. And whereas God said to Adam, “ Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return” (Gen. iii, 19), He came hither to the end that 
he might find Adam there and free him from that curse; that instead 
of that “Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,’ He might 
say unto him “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 


1 Jn (2), and see Appendix 114. 
_ The translations, except where otherwise stated, are by Mr, Aubrey 
Stewart, M.A. 

’ The references to Migne are for those who wish to consult the original 
texts. 
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Christ shall give thee light”; and, again, “Rise, come and follow Me,” 
that thou mayest no longer lie in the earth, but mayest ascend to the 
heavens. Indeed, it was necessary that when the Saviour rose, Adam, 


and all the seed of Adam, should rise with him (Migne, “Pat. Gr.,” 
xxviii, col. 208). 


(3) Epipaantus, Adversus Haereses (lib. 1, tom. iii, xlvi, 5).—Where- 
fore a man of understanding may wonder that, as we have been taught 
by the Scriptures, Our Lord’ Jesus Christ was crucified at Golgotha, 
in no other place than that in which Adam lay buried. For Adam, 
when he was cast out of Paradise, dwelt for a long time over against it. 
Then a long time afterwards he removed to the place Jerusalem, of 
which I have spoken, and there, when he died, he was buried in 
Golgotha. From this the place itself has rightly received its name, 
so that when interpreted it may be called the Place of a Skull. There 
is nothing to be seen in the place resembling this name ; for it is not 
situated upon a height that it should be called [the Place] of a Skull, 
answering to the place of the head in the human body ; neither has 
it the shape of a lofty watchtower, for it does not even rise above the 
places round about it (é6ev, eixérws rd émd@vupov 6 téros faxe, Kpaviov 
€punvevdpevos réros, js évopaclas rd oxjpa TOU rdmou éupeperay riva obX 
trodeixvucw * otre yap év dixpa twi keira, iva Kpaviov TovTo EpunvedynTat, ws emt 
Toparos Keadi Témos héyerat, ore oKomias * Kal yap obre év bye xetrar mapa 
rovs dddous rémovs). Indeed, over against it stands the Mount of Olives, 
which is a higher hill than it: but the highest is the mountain of Gibeon, 
which stands eight miles away from it. Lastly, even that hill which once 
stood on Mount Sion, but at the present day has been cut down, was 
higher than Golgotha on that spot. Whence then did it obtain the name 
of the Place of aSkull? No doubt because there the bare skull of the first 
man was discovered and his remains dug up, for this cause it was called 
the Place of a Skull. In this place our Lord Jesus Christ was lifted 
up on the Cross, and by the water and blood which flowed from his 
pierced side typified the whole scheme of our salvation... . (Migne, 
“ Pat. Gr.,” xli, col. 844), 


(4) Basu (of Ceesarea), Com, in Is., v, §141.—There was a prevalent 


urch by an unwritten tradition, to the effect 
inhabitant of Palestine, who fixed his abode 
there after he had been driven out of Paradise (Gen. iii, 23), that he 
might compensate himself for the good things which he had lost. This 
e therefore received the first man who died, for-it was there that 
2 had a his debt. Wherefore the bone of his skull, when bared 
Me sh, yee as a new and strange sight to the men of that age. 

ow as they placed his skull in this place, they called the place itself 
the Place of a Skull (kat dmobéuevor rd Kpaviov ev T@ TOT, Kpavlov Toro 
évéuacay), It is probable that this sepulchre (rév tdpov) of the first 
of all men was well known, so that after the flood this tradition about 
it was prevalent. For this cause the Lord, perceiving there the first. 


that Adam was the first 
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fruits of human death, Himself suffered death in the place called the 
Place of a Skull, to the end that at the place where men’s death first 
began there also life should begin its reign, so that as death had 
dominion over Adam, so by the death of Christ he should lose his power 
(1 Cor. xv, 22) (Migne, “ Pat. Gr.,” xxx, col. 348). . 


(5) Curysostom, i Joan., xix, 16-18 ; Hom., 85.—“ And he came to 
the place of a skull. Some say that Adam died there, and there lieth ; 
and that Jesus in this place where death had reigned, there also set up 
the trophy” (ze., the Cross) (Migne, “ Pat. Gr.,” lix, col. 459 ; Pusey, 
“Library of the Fathers,” Chrysostom, ii, 756). : 


(6) Nonnus Panorouiranvs, Paraphrasis in Joan. xix.— 
and Jesus bearing His cross, 
Willingly went on His way, undaunted in mind, to His doom, 
Till he arrived at the place which is called the Place of a Skull, 
Bearing the name on its brow of Adam the first of men, 
Golgotha called in the Syrian tongue. 
—(Migne, “ Pat. Gr.,” xliii, col. 901). 


(7) Basiu (of Seleucia), Oratio xxxviii, 3.—According to the traditions 
of the Jews, it is said that the skull of Adam was found here, and that 
this was known to Solomon through his great wisdom. This, they say, is 
the reason why this place was called “the Place of a Skull” (Migne, 
“ Pat. Gr.,” Ixxxv, col. 409). 

(8) TerTuLLian, Adversus Marcionem, lib. ii, cap. 4.— 

There is a place, now Golgotha, once Calvary, 

Place of a Skull named in the earlier tongue ; 

Here is earth’s centre, here was victory won ; 

Here, ancients say, was found a mighty head, 

Here, we have heard, the first man lay entombed ; 

Christ suffered here, his blood bedewed the earth, 

So that old Adam’s dust, with blood of Christ 

Commingled, by that saving flood might rise. 
(Appendix I to the genuine works of Tertullian. Migne, “ Pat. Lat.,” ii, 
col. 1,067.) 


(9) Cyprian, Ad Cornelivm Papam de Cardinalibus Operibus Christi. 
“De Resurrectione Christi."—Nor is it right that in these days we should 
speak of sad things, but as it was appointed to the children of love 
(1 Chron. vi, 31-33) that they should ever sing and prophesy merrily, 
and all the Psalms which bear their names tell of joy, and threaten no 
evil, so we who belong to Christ, with whose blood we believe that 
Adam’s skull was sprinkled, as ancient tradition tells us that he was 
buried beneath the place whereon the Lord’s cross was set up, being 
sanctified by the flowing of his blood, let us make merry and rejoice in 
the Lord (8S. Caecilii Cypriani Ep. Carthaginensis et Mart. Opera, ed. 
Baluzius, p. 133). 
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jetorint Pi ens. Domini.—(Wrongly 
9a) Hymnus Victorini Pictaviensis, De Cruce ; 
ate to Cyprian.) There is a place which we believe to be the middle 


of the whole earth. The Jews call it in their own language Golgotha 
(op. ctt., ed. Baluzius, p. 159). 


N.B.—These two passages are in the editions of Baluze, and of 
Oxford, but not in Migne, who does not accept them as genuine. 


(10) Amprose, Epist.71,§ 10. To Horontianus.—There (at Golgotha) 
was the sepulchre of Adam ; that Christ by His cross might raise him 
from death. Thus, where in Adam was the death of all, there in Christ 


was the resurrection of all (Migne, “ Pat. Lat.,” xvi, col. 1,243; Pusey, 
“ Library of the Fathers,” Epistles of St. Ambrose). 


(10a) Expositio Evang. sec. Ive., lib. x.—The place of the cross was 
either in the midst, that it might be easily seen of all ; or above the 
burial place of Adam, according to the Hebrews. Indeed it was fitting 
that our spiritual life should have its beginning in the place whereim 
death first came into the world (Migne, “Pat. Lat.,” xv, col. 1,832, § 114). 


(11) Jerome, Ep. Paulae et Eustochii ad Marcellam (Ep. 46 (17), 
written about a.p, 386).—S§ 3. Finally, to refer to an entirely different 
subject, let us go back to more ancient times. In this city, nay in this 
very place, Adam is said to have dwelt there, and to have died there. 
Whence the place wherein Our Lord was crucified was called Calvary, 
because it was there that the ancient man’s skull was buried, to the end 
that the second Adam, that is to say, the blood of Christ flowing from the 
cross, might wash away the sing of Adam the first and first-formed man 


who lay there ; and that then the words of the apostle might be fulfilled, 
“ Awake, thou that sleepest, 


and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light” (Ephes, v, 14) (Migne, “ Pat. Lat.,” xxii, col. 485). 


(lla) Com. in Ephes. vy, 14.—I remember to have heard some one dis- 


coursing in church upon this passage, and he tried to please the people 
by telling them of a s 


tage miracle, a matter never heard of before; 
saying, “This testimony applies to Adam who was buried in the place 
Calvary, wl 


1ere the Lord was crucified. This place was called Calvary 
because the head of the ancient man was buried there ; when therefore’ 
at the time when the Lord 


Was crucified, he hung over his sepulchre, this 
prophecy was fulfilled which saith, ‘ Arise Adam, thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead?” (Migne, “ Pat, Lat.,” xxvi, col, 526). 

(11b) Com. in Matt. xxvii, 33 
the place Calvary in which A 
there the head of the ancient 
was meant by the apostle w 


-—I have heard some one explain that 
dam was buried, was so named because 
man was placed, and that this was what 
: hen he said, “ Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” This is a 
popular interpretation and pleasing to the ears of the people, but never- 
theless it is not a true one, for outside the city and without the gate 
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there are places wherein the heads of condemned criminals are cut off 
and which have obtained the name of Calvary, that is, of the beheaded. 
For this reason the Lord was crucified there, in order thai dbs Silat on of 
his martyrdom might be set up in the place which had before been the 
field of the condemned. And as for us he bore the reproach of the cross 
was scourged and crucified, even so for the salvation of all men he ea 
crucified as a criminal among criminals. But if any one should argue 
that the Lord was crucified on that spot to the end that His blood might 
run down on to the tomb of Adam, let us ask him why the two thieves 
were crucified in the same place? From this it is evident that Calvary 
does not mean the sepulchre of the first man, but the place of the 
beheaded, and that where sin abounded, grace might much more 
abound (Romans v, 20). Now we read in the Book of Joshua (xiv, 15)! 
the son of Nun, that Adam was buried at Hebron, which is Arba (Migne, 
“Pat. Lat.,” xxv, col, 209). ° 


(lle) Onomasticon, s.v. Arboc.—Arboc .... that is four, because 
three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are buried there, and great 
Adam, as is written in the Book of Joshua (xiv, 15), though some think 
that he was buried in the Place of a Skull (Migne, xxiii, col. 862).— 
[C. W. W.] 


(12) AvausTINE, tom. v, Sermones Suppositii, Sermo vi (Ixxi).—4 5. 
Hear also another mystery. St. Jerome, the Elder of the Church, 
has recorded (in “Mare.,” xv) that he learned for a truth from the 
ancients and the older Jews, that Isaac was offered at the place where 
the Lord Christ was afterwards crucified... . , It has also been handed 
down by ancient tradition that the first man Adam was buried on the 
very spot where the cross was set up, and that place was therefore called 
Calvary, because the head of the human race is said to have been buried 
there. And this belief, my brethren, is not unreasonable, for the 
physician is raised up on the place where the sick man lay down. It 
was right also that the divine pity should bow itself down on the spot 
where human pride had fallen, and that we should believe that while 
that precious blood actually deigued to fall upon the dust of the ancient 
and sinful man, it should have wrought his redemption (Migne, “ Pat. 
Lat.,” xxxix, col. 1,751). 


(13) Moses Bar Cerna, De Paradiso, i, cap. 14.—Adam, after the 
loss of Paradise, first lived in Judeea, and, after he had travelled in many 
countries and dwelt in many places, came towards the end of his days 
to Mount Jebus, and was buried there. Now, Jebus is certainly 
Jerusalem. .... [When Noah at the approach of the Deluge entered 


1 This well-known error of Jerome’s, which also oceurs in the 
“ Onomasticon,” s.v. Arboc, is due to a misreading of the Hebrew text of 
Josh. xiv, 15. The Vulgate has “ Adam maximus ibi inter Enacim situs est,” 
where the Revised Version reads, “which Arba was the greatest man among 
the Anakim,” 
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the ark with his sons], he took the bones of Adam with him, and when 
he left the ark after the Flood he distributed the bones amongst “his 
sons. He also parted the world amongst them, giving to each his portion 
to dwell in. Thus he gave Adam’s skull to his eldest son, Shem, and 
allotted to him the land of Judea ; and so it happened that Shem, when 
he came to Judzea (his inheritance), reburied the skull of Adam, which 
he had received at the distribution of the bones by his father, at the 
sepulchre of Adam, which was then in existence. .... If that be the 
case, then it is true that the skull of Adam was buried at Jebus, «e., 
Jerusalem, and that the cross of Christ was set up above it. It is also 
certain that Noah brought with him the bones of Adam from that other 
land, and that when he came into this our country, he gave the head 
to his firstborn, Shem, who, when he came to Jebus, his inheritance, 
buried it (Migne, “ Pat. Gr.,” exi, cols. 497, 498).—[C. W. W.] 


(14) Evrycuius, Annales, p- 19.—Adam, when he felt that he was 
about to die, called together his son Seth, and Enosh, the son of Seth, 
and Kenan, the son of Enosh, and Mabhalalel the son of Kenan, and 
taught them what they should do, saying to them :—Let this be a law 
for all your children. When I am dead, embalm my body with myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia, and lay it in the cave el-Kaniiz: and whosoever of 
your sons shall be living at the time when you determine to leave the 
confines of Paradise, let him bear my body with him and bury it in the 


middle of the earth, for from thence shall come my salvation and the 
salvation of all my children 


6 ee 


the ark, unknown to everyone, 
nd wine for a journey and set forth, and 

e son of Peleg, and lay the body in the 
Place which the angel of the Lord shall show you..... The angel 
of the Lord shall go before you until you come to the place where you 
apie: bury Adam, and you may know that spot to be the middle of the 
earth. . 2... 


; P. 48. So Shem did as 
into the Ark b 
what he was 


set forth on their way, the angel of the Lord 
and never departed from them until he had brought them to 
dst of the earth and shown them the place. When Adam’s body 
was laid Upon it, it opened of its own accord, and then, when the body 
was within it, it closed up again. Now the name of this place is 
el-Jaljalah (Migne, “ Pat. Gr.,” cxi, cols, 91 1, 917, 918). 
(15) Marmonipxs, in Beit Abachria, cap. 2.—The site of the altar was 
conveniently Situated, and its Position was never changed, as it is 
written, “this is the burnt offering of Israel” (1 Chron. xxii, 1). In the 


i. tute oe 


—— 
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place of the sanctuary our father Isaac was bound, according to the 
command, “ get thee into the land of Moriah” Gen, xxii, 2). It is also 
said that Solomon built the house [of the Lord] there, on the mount 
(1 Kings vi, 14). Now, it is a common tradition (traditio in omnium 
manu) that the place in which David and Solomon built a resting place 
for the ark was the same spot as that upon which Abraham built an 
altar and bound Isaac upon it. It was also the place upon which Noah 
built an altar after he left the ark ; and this was the same altar upon 
which Cain, Abel, and Adam, after his creation, offered a first sacrifice, 
and from the dust of that spot Adam was formed. Hence the wise ones 
say, Adam was created from the place of his atonement (e loco expiationis 
suae). (From Fabricius, ‘*‘ Codex Pseudepigraphus Vet. Test.,” 2nd ed., 
vol. i, cap. 29, p. 73.)—[C. W. W.] 


(16) Cyrit (of Jerusalem), Cat., xiii, 23.—N ow, Golgotha is inter- 
preted “ the Place of a Skull.” Who were they then, who prophetically 
named this Golgotha, in which Christ the true Head endured the cross ? 
As the apostle says, “ who is the image of the invisible God” (Col. i, 15); 
and, after a little, “and He is the Head of the body, the Church” 
(Col. i, 18) ; and again, “ the Head of every man is Christ ” (1 Cor, xi, 3) ; 
and again, “ who is the Head of all principality and power” (Col. ii, 10). 
The Head suffered in the “ Place of the Skull.” O wondrous prophetic 
adaptation! The very name almost reminds thee, saying: Think not of 
the Crucified as of a mere man ; He is the Head of all principality and 
power. That Head which was crucified is the Head of all power, and has 
for His Head the Father ; for the Head of the man is Christ, and the 
Head of Christ is God (1 Cor. xi, 3). (Migne, “ Pat. Gr.,” xxiii, cols. 800, 
801; Pusey, “ Library of the Fathers,” Cyril’s Catechetical Lectures.) 


REMARKS ON THE JULY, 1901, “QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT.” 


P. 275.—The journey of my learned countryman, Professor Felix 
Bovet, to the Holy Land did not take place in 1875, but in 1858. 
The first edition of the “ Voyage en Terre-Sainte ” was published in 
1861. Canon MacColl’s mistake is easily explained by the fact that 
he has used the seventh edition, 1876. It must be acknowledged 
that the beginning of the narrative is rather misleading, but see 
p. 27 of the seventh edition. I do not think that a careful perusal 
of Professor Bovet’s deservedly popular book would strengthen the 
assertion that this traveller “went to Jerusalem ... . on purpose 
to investigate the question on the spot, having previously compared 
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the arguments for the old site and the new respectively.” In his 
introduction Professor Bovet explains differently the purpose and 
motives of his journey ; and, moreover, when he mentions what is 
now called ‘the new site” (p. 229, cf. p. 163), he clearly shows that 
the idea of locating there the scene of the crucifixion occurred to 
him during his visit in Jerusalem. 

P. 303.—Canon Gell gives a very useful enumeration of “some 
of the essentials for the identification of the true sepulchre.” This 
list is interesting and almost complete. An indication might be 
added, which is not perhaps without some importance. St. Mark 
(xv, 21) and St. Luke (xxiii, 26) mention both that Simon of Cyrene 
was “coming from the country.” This remark seems to suggest 
that Simon was seized either outside the walls or at the gate; in 
the interior of the town it would be unmotivated. And does not 
the fact that, passing the gate or having passed it, the soldiers 
want a man to carry the cross show that the place of the crucifixion 
was not in the immediate proximity ?1 

P. 308.—I have not seen yet Father Barnabé’s book, but I am 
struck by the words “. . . . the spot on the ridge of Olivet which 
is now called Vivi Galilei or Mons Galilea.”. These two traditional 
ea a have quite a different origin, and ought not to be 
identified. Viri Galilei has its origin in Acts i, 11: “Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand you looking into Heaven?” and is necessarily 
connected with the scene of the Ascension. Mons Galilea proceeds 
“a ‘oo agra aca xxviii, 16: “But the eleven disciples went 
Thiak eh “4 is soe price where Jesus had appointed them. 
Mons, Bak yn my Opinion without success—to identify this 

alilea with a portion of Mount Olivet, as R. Hofmann has 
(lone recently (“Galilaea auf dem Oelberg,” Leipzig, 1896), place it 


on the northern extremity of the ridge, in the neighbourhood of 
Mr. Gray Hill’s well-known country house. 


LUCIEN GAUTIER. 
GENEVA, October, 1901. 


‘I wish to state that I 
; am not an upholder of ‘the new site,” nor a 
determined adversary of the traditional s ¢ a ) 


I want more light on this difficult subjec ite; but, as certainly many a do, 
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THE coins found by Professor G. A. Smith at Tell esh-Shihab and at 
Banias (Quarterly Statement, October, 1901, p. 350) evidently come 
from the Low countries. The first is interesting, as being an 
example of the local currency of the town of Campen, which struck 
such “money of convention” from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century. The inscription on the obverse should be given as 
MO(neta) ARG(entea) CIVI(tatis) BEL (gicae) CAMPEN (sis). 
The second is a specimen of the coinage of West Friesland ; the 
inscription, no doubt, is MO(neta) ARG(entea) PRO(vinciae) 
CONFOE(deratae) BELG(icae) WEST (frisiae), | 

The specimens of recent foreign coinages to be found in 
Palestine afford a rather interesting study ; though, as the majority 
of the pieces are large silver coins worn by Fellah women, it is 
generally impossible to obtain more than a passing glimpse at the 
individual examples, and a considerable familiarity with the various 
types is necessary to identify them. The only coin I have seen 
that can compare in interest with Professor Smith’s was a seven- 
teenth century Polish piece: this also had been perforated for 
suspension. Perhaps the half-crown of George III of Britain, which 
I once noticed in a woman’s headdress, was a little unexpected, 
But one of the most curious discoveries of, this kind that I have 
heard of was a battered English halfpenny of William III, dug up 
somewhere near Jerusalem. It would be interesting to know the 
history of the wanderings of this relic. 

R. A.S. M. 


THE BIBLICAL CUBIT—A NEW SUGGESTION. 


AFTER the meeting of the Executive Committee on November 5th, 
the members present gave a private interview to the Rey. W. S. 
Caldecott, in order that he might explain to them the construction 
of a new model of the Tabernacle which he had constructed. 

Mr. Caldecott stated to the members of the Committee that 
the model had been made under the governing influence of a new 
theory of the biblical cubit, at which he had arrived. He referred 
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to Fergusson’s statement, in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible ” 
(article, Temple), that the question as to how the curtains were 
applied as a covering to the Tabernacle had hitherto (1863) proved 
a stumbling block to restorers. He did not think that Fergusson’s 
solution of the difficulty was a satisfactory one, as, in his restoration, 
both sets of curtains (é¢., that containing ten, and that containing 
eleven curtains) were hung over the centre ridge-pole ; whereas one 
of these sets was manifestly meant to cover the Tabernacle, and the 
other one the tent of the Tabernacle. . 
@ Another objection taken to Fergusson was based upon his 
, representation of the completed Tabernacle (Fig. 4), showing si 
fs pillars in its front elevation (besides the centre tent pole), whereas 
, the text twice states that the number was five (Exodus xxvi, 57, and 
XXXvVi, 38). 

To meet these difficulties it was proposed to apply cubits of 
different lengths, each being applied to its own specific department, 
of construction. 

The lecturer stated that he accepted Colonel Conder’s idea of 
there having been three cubits in use amongst the Hebrews, 35 
published in 1875, in the “Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology,” vol. iv, pp. 121-5. He also accepted Sir Charles 
Warren’s conclusion that the length of one of these three cubits 
was 18 inches, as stated in the “ Jerusalem Memoir” (P.E.F.). 

His own addition to these opinions was that the 18-inch cubit 
was the largest of the three, and consisted of five palm-breadths. 
This, he thought, was the “ great cubit” of Ezek. xli, 8, which was 
ordinarily used as a surveyor’s cubit or land measure. In a few 
special cases—all of which are go distinguished—it was used in the 
ke specification of Ezekiel’s temple plan. In every other case its sole 
application was to ground areas, the two courts of the Tabernacle 
being delimited by it. 

There is evidence in Ezekiel that the cubit next in size to the 
great cubit was one of an hand-breadth less in length (Ezek. xl, 5, 
and xliii, 13). By the suggestion that the great cubit consisted of 
five palms, or 18 inches, the conclusion will be easily arrived at that. 


{ each palm was 3°6 inches, and that the medium cubit had a length 
q of 14°4 inches. 


* 
a 


. This was the cubit used throughout the Tabernacle erection, — 
with two exceptions. One of these has already been referred to 
as covering the site. The other involved the use of a still smaller 


+ 
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 cubit of three palms (= 10°8 inches), which was used in the measure 


of all gold work, whether as material or as ornament. In the 
Talmud it is called “the cubit of the vessels” of the sanctuary, 
as the one next in size to it (larger) is called “the cubit of the 
building ” (Menakhoth, 974, cited in “ Jerusalem ” volume, p. 241). 
It is this small cubit—for which an appropriate modern descriptive 
name would be “the goldsmith’s cubit ”—that it is supposed the 
ten curtains of the Tabernacle were, in construction, measured by. 
To them is given, in Exodus xxvi, 2, a width of four cubits, and 
a length of 28 cubits. Being embroidered with figures of cherubs 
worked in gold thread (as the eleven goat’s-hair curtains were not) 
they naturally fell under the goldsmith’s rule. When conjoined, 
their width would thus be 40 small cubits, equal to 30 medium 
cubits. Thirty cubits (medium) being the length of the Tabernacle 
boards when placed in position, it will be seen that the ten curtains 
exactly enclosed it on its upper side. The union of the two sets of 
five curtains, in the middle, would allow for the protrusion there of 
the second tent pole of the three which supported the ridge bar. 

By the adoption of this allocation of cubits Fergusson’s proposed 
place for the ten curtains over the ridge pole may be set aside. The 
length of each curtain being 255 feet—made up of 28 cubits of three 
palms each—its drapery, when hung over the Tabernacle boards, 
would keep it some 6 feet from the ground, whereas Fergusson’s 
plan makes the lateral extension of the two sets of curtains nearly 
the same, or as 28 : 30. 

The treatment required by the eleven curtains in one of their 
dimensions, viz., the width, is wholly different. Being woven by the 
medium cubit of 14 feet, and each of the eleven being four cubits 
wide (Exodus xxvi, 8), we have a total width of curtain, when 
conjoined, of 52% feet. Of the eleven, one was deducted from 
this extension by being hung, in halves, over either end of the 
Tabernacle tent. We then have 48 feet of curtaining to deal 
with. The application of the medium cubit to the Tabernacle 
boards will show that the Holy of Holies was a cube of 12 feet, 
and that the Holy Place had a length of 24 feet, and a width and 
height of 12 feet each. To these, on the authority of Josephus, 
must be added a third area, to which, by analogy, must be given 
a size identical with that of the area of the Holy of Holies. The 
references to Josephus may be seen in “ Antiquities,” III, 6, § 4, and 
III, 7, § 7, and are as clear as is necessary. 
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In these three areas—two of 12 feet square and one of 24 feet 
in length—we have the space required to be covered in by the 
48 feet of which the goat’s-hair curtains consisted, the third area 
being defined by the position of the five pillars. 

Other evidence, on the same behalf, was produced by Mr. 
Caldecott, who claims to have established that there were three 
cubits of the respective lengths of =%;, +2, and 7% of an English 
foot, the first of which was used exclusively for gold and silver 


work, the second for building purposes, and the third for measuring 
areas only. 


THE SAMARITAN PASSOVER. 
By the Rev. Joun E. H. Tuomson, D.D. 


On Monday, May 2nd, 1898, a party of us—my wife and myself, 
accompanied by two young ladies—started from Nazareth for Nablus 
to see the Samaritan Passover. I need not spend time detailing our 
journey across. the plain of Esdraelon, our stay in the native Aétel in 
J enin, or our visit to Sebaste. It is a road well known. I would, however, 
like to make a passing note on ’Ain Jaltid, Gideon’s fountain, where we 
lunched on sabioge first day - The name certainly means the well of Gilead ; 
and as certainly Gilead, as we find it in later history, was across the 
J ordan, Might I venture to suggest that Gilboa originally was called 
Gilead, hence we find it said in J udges vii, 3, “ Let him that is fearful or 


afraid depart out of Mount Gilead.” syban MD. The suggestion of 
Professor G. A. Smith that Gilead here may be a misreading for Gilboa 
does not seem probable, as the mountain to the south of Mount Moreh, 
out of which the well of Harod sprang, was well known later as Mount 
Gilboa ; the tendency would rather have been to have changed Gilead 
into Gilboa than the reverse. ’Ain Jaluk, a variant found in the 
Jerusalem itinerary, is due to mishearing. Another note I would make 
7 ravens neat name generally understood to be equivalent to 
ag eg me modern Arabic. equivalent of the Greek m is 
Grace ms ulos. a 1t possible that in some cases the ancient 
kubarate Bec erie an f as the modern Greek softens B into v? 
hand we have Baneas eartaae gies 2a tenn oa 


ental Wee sunset on Tuesday evening at the Latin Convent 
ns na Pele ad been informed that on the evening of Thursday, 
sigh ’ : assover was to be killed, so we had expected to have a free 

ay betore the Passover to climb Mount Ebal. However, when we were 


dismounting we heard the porter muttering to himself, as if explaining 
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our presence, Va’am Pyidhbachu el kharoof bukra (“ Yes, they kill the 
sheep to-morrow”). I thought he must have made a blunder, but I 
found he was right, and that our informant had been mistaken. 

In the evening of the day of our arrival we called on Mr. Falscheer, 
and found quite a number of guests in his house, all intent on being 
present at the celebration of the next evening. Arrangements were then 
made as to procedure on the following day, and we were put under the 
guidance of the shamas or deacon of the church, who was also teacher 
of the school. The portion of Nablus inhabited by the Samaritans is 
toward the north-west of the city, and seemed very confined. We cannot 
say that we entered the Synagogue—we were not allowed to go beyond 
the threshold ; it was a small dark, richly-carpeted apartment. Formerly 
the Samaritans had several Synagogues in Nablus; now all but this 
one have been wrested from them by the Moslems, and transformed, 
most of them, into mosques. We were shown the different rolls, including 
the famous one attributed to Abishua, the great-grandson of Aaron. 

We understood that, by the time we arrived at Nablus, all the 
Samaritans had already migrated to the top of Mount Gerizim. Mr. 
Mills and Dr. Petermann say that this migration begins on the morning 
preceding the Passover. Whether on that morning or earlier, the whole 
Samaritan community, except those ceremonially unclean or in the very 
article of death, had gone or had been carried to the top of the Sacred 
Mountain. Dean Stanley, in his “Sermons in the East,’ and Mr. Mills, 
in his “ Modern Samaritans,” mention that the Samaritans, after having 
been deprived of it for 40 years, regained the right of celebrating the 
Passover on Mount Gerizim through the influence of Mr. Finn, then 
English Consul at Jerusalem. During the interval they had held 
the feast in their houses—as do the Jews—though I understand that 
they sacrificed the lambs throughout the whole period, which the Jews 
have not done since the destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem. 

About three o’clock on Wednesday afternoon we mounted our horses 
at the convent gate and joined the party from Mr. Falscheer’s on the 
western outskirts of Nablus. Keeping to the outskirts, we passed close 

beside the now deserted Samaritan quarter, We then turned more to 
the north till we came to a large fountain that seems to supply the 
northern part of Nablus. We were directed to a bridle-path much like 
several that I have seen in the Scottish Highlands made by cattle, only 
the rough limestone boulders over which the horses stumbled were larger 
and more irregular than one ever sees intruding on a bridle path in 
Scotland. At the beginning, on each side, were green orchards of 
oranges, pomegranates, figs, &c., but we had not gone far till we had 
orchards only on the left hand, and then we got above them altogether. 
After a ride of about an hour and a half, we came to the top of the 
hill and looked down on the Samaritan encampment, perhaps a score of 
yards below the level on which we stood and about a quarter of a 
mile away. It occupied a slight depression on the hill-top ; rising 
to the east of this was a slight elevation, which formed the brow of 
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the mountain towards the plain of Miikhnah. Away beyond were the 
mountains of Gilead with Jebel Osh’a for centre ; to the south of this 
were the mountains of Moab, to the north the Jaulan, and eastward 
from it, dimly seen, was the famous Jebel ed Druz. To the south of this 
depression were mounds that suggested ruins, and at the edge of the 
mountain the wely of a departed Moslem Sheikh—Sheikh Ghanem—a 
square building surmounted by a dome. To the west stretched the sea, 
and northward lay, across the narrow plain of Shechem, Mount Ebal. 
In the centre of the slight depression stood the twenty-nine tents which 
formed the Samaritan encampment. At a little distance to the south- 
east stood a solitary tent, the purpose of which we learned afterwards. 
The twenty-nine tents were arranged in two curved lines facing each 
other. Dr. A. R. McEwan, in an article on the Samaritan Passover 
which appeared in “Good Words,” January, 1894, speaks of “the 
tabernacle” in the encampment. I saw nothing of the kind, and none 
of the authorities I have consulted refer to it. He may have meant by 
this term the high priest’s tent, but he speaks as if part of the service 
was held in it. All I can say is it was not so on the occasion of my visit. 
Strange as it may seem, this encampment, small though it was, made 
one think of the scene in the desert with the innumerable tents of the 
house of Israel. The tents in the wilderness would certainly not be like 
those before us, which seemed much like those used by ordinary tourists. 
Everything, I may remark, looked bright and clean. Not impossibly 
the Samaritans may have the habit, like the Jews, of renewing 
garments and household utensils at Passover. 

The day on which we were on the top of Mount Gerizim was the 
Moslem feast of the Greater Bairam. As a result of this there were oD 
the top of the mountain a great many Moslems in a high state of 
festive excitement, and giving us rather more attention than was quite 
agreeable. I have an idea that it is possible that some of the ceremonies 
of the Passover were omitted or modified in consequence of there being 
so many excited Moslems on the mountain. Another result was the 
presence of a large contingent of Turkish police, who had been hired 
by the Samaritans to protect them. We in turn, by giving them for 
baksheesh two medjeedies—about seven shillings—were taken under their 
protection. I can say that the police, on their part, carried out their 
share of the bargain, cracking the crowns of their co-religionists with 
great apparent gusto. The strokes must have been somewhat serious, 
as the men were strong and the cudgels formidable. 

I went to visit the foundations of the ancient temple, but found 
all careful investigation impossible in consequence of the presence of 
these Moslems. When I attempted to make a rough sketch, they crowded 
round me so as to eclipse everything. However, we walked round the 
tomb of Sheikh Ghanem, and had a most enchanting view. While I 
complain of the crowd, I cannot honestly say that it was worse than @ 
Scotch mob would have been in similar circumstances. When looking 
down on the plain two objects naturally drew our attention most, the 
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green mound of ’Askar, which almost certainly marks the site of Sychar ; 
and, nearer the mountain, the tomb of Joseph, and Jacob’s well. We felt 
ourselves indubitably on sacred ground; this mountain on which we 
were standing was that seen by our Lord when He said, “ Neither on 
this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem shall men worship.” In the narrow 
valley of Nablus Joshua had called together the elders of Israel to meet 
him. In that valley, too, had the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes been rent 
from Rehoboam. In ordinary circumstances we should have been shown 
the stones which Joshua took out of the Jordan, the steps of Adam out 
of Paradise, and the place where Abraham offered up Isaac, all which 
Samaritan tradition places on the top of Mount Gerizim, but the presence 
of the excited crowd of Moslems rendered this impossible. 

While we were engaged in scrambling about the Sheikh’s tomb, we 
observed smoke rising from a little elevation to the north-east of the 
tents, and turned our steps towards it. When we reached the place we 
found a small number of Samaritans attending two fires. One was ina 
shallow trench, and on it were placed two copper cauldrons full of water. 
Not far from this fire we saw smoke welling out froma deep pit. The 
pit was a yard or so wide at the top, and seemed lined with masonry. 
A quantity of brushwood had been thrown into it and set on fire ; 
this fire was replenished with fuel continually during the services. The 
purpose of the fire was not obvious at the moment. Dr. McEwan, in 
the article to which I have referred, mentions the presence of women 
and children at this point in the proceedings. I did not see any. Peter- 
mann, indeed, says they were expected to remain in their tents during the 
celebration, and Mills confirms this. Otherwise their absence might be 
accounted for by the number of Moslem youths gathered on the mountain. 

Away to the south of this were assembled a larger number of the 
Samaritans. I did not count them, but to my eye there seemed between 
twenty and thirty. Petermann says there were twelve men besides the 
high priest, and that these represented the tribes of Israel. Mills says 
“gome of the elders.” When Dean Stanley was present the numbers 
were indefinitely large, he distinguishes “ fifteen of the elder men besides 
six youths” from “the majority” of the worshippers. From these 
variations it is evident that there is nothing symbolic in the number. 

These men stood in a semicircle, in the centre of which was the 
fragment of an ancient column.' Beside this stood the high priest robed 
in green ; the rest, with the exception of one man in a striped garment, 
were dressed in white? The high priest recited in a chant the appro- 


1 Petermann says they stood in two rows, and the high priest stood at the 
head of one of the rows. . 

2 No importance is to be attached to the dress. When Dean Stanley saw, 
the ceremony most of the worshippers wore their ordinary dress. Only about 
fifteen of the elder men, amongst whom was Amram, the high priest, were 
clothed in long white robes. Dr. McEwan mentions that the high priest was 
clothed in a grey white satin robe with a white hood of soft texture over his 
head. 
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priate prayers and passages from the Torah, while the rest followed him 
from books, Sometimes they stood, sometimes knelt, and at the occur- 
rence of certain words—I think the sacred names—they drew their 
hands over their faces and stroked their beards. The sight was very 
impressive,—this semicircle of stately, white-robed men chanting in 
Hebrew the tale of the deliverance from Egypt. Occasionally the 
high priest turned his back upon his fellow worshippers. Generally 
he was looking towards them, turning his face from one end of the 
semicircle to the other. One could not help noticing how different in 
appearance the Samaritans are from the Jews. The Jews are as a 
rule undersized, and many have mean features; these were all above 
the average height, several much so, and all had noble faces. I 
observed that the two worshippers at the horn of the crescent at 
which I was standi 

One was a young man, the other a mere lad. I was told that they were 
the sons of the late second high priest who had died about two months 
before, and their feelings were too much for them. This one touch of 
feeling, common to all humanity, bridged the gulf between them, with 
their ancient service, and us, spectators from the modern world of the 
West. I cannot tell whether it is part of their regular service or not, but 
at one point, when the Moslems were specially troublesome, the high 
priest turned round towards them and began to recite in Arabic a prayer 
for long life and prosperity to the Sultan, to which the Moslems responded 
with vehement amens. 

As this chanting was to last some time the deacon who had accom- 
panied us and acted as our guide suggested that we should now draw off 
and take our supper. It was necessary that we should put a considerable 
distance between us and the camp lest some fragment of our leavened 
bread should render their camp unclean. We squatted down on the 
rising ground we had crossed in coming up, and from it we had a 
complete view of the camp, the chanting group of Samaritans, and that 
smaller number attending the fires ; we also had in full view the Moslems 
as they surged hither and thither. Thus sure that nothing of import- 
ance could occur without our knowledge, we ate our hard-boiled eggs 
and sardines with an even mind. While going to the place where we 
had agreed to take our Supper we saw, in passing, a small group of 
lambs huddled together. These, as we learned afterwards, were the 
Passover lambs. 

When we had finished our Supper, we returned to the Samaritans. 
Almost immediately on our arrival they moved in a body toa spot near the 
smoking pit and the fire with the cauldrons, The lambs, seven in number, 
were brought forward, and were laid hold of each by two men. I would 


note here points of difference. Petermann says one man held each lamb 
between his feet 


: further, he says the lambs were jive im number. Dean 
Stanley and Mills Speak of stv lambs. Dr. McEwan and myself saw 
seven. It may be the Samaritan population has increased, and so more 
lambs are needed. The whole company formed a small circle, with the 


ng were not joining in the chanting of the prayers. | 
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lambs towards the inside. The high priest began again his recitative, 
joined by numbers of those standing in the circle. At last, when the 
sun was setting, and the high priest came to recite the words :—“ And 
the whole assembly of the congregation of the children of Israel shall 
kill it in the evening,” at once all the lambs were thrown on their sides 
by the young men who were holding them ; then a man in a striped robe 
passed rapidly from lamb to lamb, cutting the throat of each with two 
deft strokes. In less than a minute, with scarcely a struggle, all the 
lambs lay dead.!. Then the men came forward to kiss the hand of the 
high priest ; the older men he kissed on the cheek. 

At this point the pressure of the Moslem crowd became excessive, 
and their excitement rose. It needed all the exertions of the Turkish 
police to keep them from bursting through the ring of celebrants and, by 
touching the lambs, desecrating the sacrifice. The Samaritans, probably 
moved by this risk of desecration, seemed to resent our curiosity in 
a way that was in marked contrast to their ordinary courtesy. One of 
them said to Miss Vartan, who was forced by the press quite close upon 
him :—“ You Christians believe that your Messiah has fulfilled all that 
this means; why do you press so curiously to see what we do ?” 

About this time there was a cry from the tents, and one or two men 
left the circle and went to the camp. As the great mass of the Moslems 
followed, I began to be afraid that something serious had occurred. We 
were informed it was a woman who was supposed to be dying, and 
the cry was for someone to remove her to the tent outside, lest the 
camp should be defiled by the presence of a dead body. I learned that . 
it was Moslems who carried her thither. I may remark that when any 
Samaritan dies, the friends leave the body, and the funeral rites are all 
performed by Moslems. After this the Moslems who had left did not 
return ; the lambs were killed, and that was the only important matter 


in their eyes. 


1 Dr. McEwan says: ‘‘ One of the turbaned men ran to the top of a neigh- 
bouring knoll, from which the Mediterranean could be seen, and watched the 
setting sun... .-- Then suddenly the man on the knoll raised his arm, and in 
a moment seven knives flashed in the air,” &. I saw nothing of this. The 
fact that it was the Greater Bairam might cause some changes in procedure. 
Dr. McEwan also mentions a youth with a white turban running with a bowl 
of the blood and a bunch of hyssop to the tents, and striking the blood in the 
doors of the tents. Not only was this not done when we saw the celebration, 

‘but Petermann says he asked the high priest why they did not do so, and he 
was answered that this striking with the blood the lintels and doorposts belonged 
only to the first celebration—an answer which the Jews also would have 
returned. Petermann, Dean Stanley, and Mills say that the young men dipped 
their fingers in the blood and put it on the nose, forehead, and ears of boys. 
This was not done when I was present. I learn, however, through Miss Vartan, 
from a lady who saw it some years before, that she observed this done to one 
boy. The presence of the Moslems might induce the abandonment of this rite 
on the occasion when I saw the observance. 
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Round each of the newly-killed lambs was gathered a group of 
Samaritans. We now learned the use of the water that had been kept 
boiling in the ¢dngeries or cauldrons. A young man from each of the 
seven groups kept continually bringing boiling water in little tin vessels 
and pouring it on the lambs. The others, some on their knees, some 
bending over, plucked off with their hands the wool from the skin till it 
was left bare as the palm of the hand, and white as parchment. The 
' work was done with deft skilfulness, but also with every appearance of 

haste. It was a strange spectacle, these men, the last remnants of a 
disappearing nation and a vanishing creed, busy upon the due fulfilment 
of rites instituted more than thirty centuries ago. Behind them was the 
Western sky, golden with the rapidly disappearing light of the setting 
sun. Meantime, with the deepening darkness, was flushing ever more 


prominently on the faces of the celebrants the lurid light from the fire 
beneath the cauldrons, 


I had at an earlier period observed lying on the ground long poles 


pointed at the end, some 7 or 8 feet in Jength, each having a thin crossbar 
near one end. After the wool was stripped from the lambs the poles were 
brought and a lamb was affixed by its hind legs to each. The feet were 
quickly removed, the right foreleg and shoulder cut off for the high priest. 
The lambs were then rapidly disembowelled, the liver was taken out 
separately and, as a final act, was stuck into the cavity of the body of the 
lamb. While this went on the high priest maintained his droning chant. 
As each group finished they twisted the lamb in some way round this 
pole or spit (Mills speaks of the pole being thrust through the lamb,! this 
might be omitted on account of the presence of the Moslem mob). After 
this the lambs were laid one upon another in a small heap on a hurdle. 

I heard a voice behind, and turning I saw the man who had slain the 
lambs standing by the hole out of which we had seen the smoke issuing 
So copiously before sunset. The fire had now gone down, but from the 
red embers there rose a glow that lighted up the man’s face and figure. 
The lambs were now brought forward on the hurdle, and the priest con- 
tinued his recitative beside the heap of carcases. Ata pause the man at 
the hole shouted wahed (“one”), and in answer a pole with a lamb on it 
was brought and by the man thrust pointed end downwards into the 
glowing embers. The top of the post came, I observed, to within 3 or 
4 inches of the top. The man then shouted fnain (“two”), and another 
lamb was brought and thrust by him into the pit. This went on until 
the whole seven were placed in the hole ; they seemed pretty well to fill 
it. T did not observe the wood of the spit or pole, but the Jews declare 
that pomegranate is the only suitable wood (Pesachim, 744). The lambs 
were not allowed to rest on the side of the pit lest they should be in the 
slightest degree broiled—a similar caution is to be read in Pesachim. 
The lambs having been duly stuck in, the hurdle was brought and put on 
the mouth of the pit. On this was placed first grass or herbage of some 


* This, according to the Talmudic tract, Pesachim, 744, was the way it was 
done among the Jews, 
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sort, then over this mud. The men round about knelt down and patted the 
mud close. Wherever a puff of smoke appeared, there a handful was put 
till not a sign of smoke or steam remained to show what was beneath. 

It was now about nine o’clock, but with the bright light of the Syrian 
moon it was anything but dark. There was still the ruddy glow of the 
fire—yet kept up—on which the cauldrons had been boiled. Meantime 
some men spread on the ground, near the short pillar where the chanting 
had been, what seemed a huge sail. After this a portion of the men, 
under the guidance of the second high priest, recommenced the chanting. 
We learned that the lambs would be left three hours or so in the pit, so it 
was suggested that we might now pay a visit to the high priest in his 
tent. 

His tent did not differ in any obvious way from the tents of the other 
Samaritans. Within it was neat and apparently clean and comfortable, 
not unlike Cook’s tents. The furniture consisted of two couches or 
dewans, two or three stools, and several fine carpets. Behind the tent 
pole the high priest sat on a thick carpet supported by cushions. He 
was a tall, fine-looking man, between 30 and 40, with high, narrow fore- 
head, and long, glossy, black beard. Our whole party were easily accom- 
modated with seats. Of course there were the usual evidences of Eastern 
ceremonious hospitality—cigarettes, sweetmeats, and black coffee. As I 
did not wish to trust my limited Arabic, I got the deacon to act as my 
interpreter while I entered into conversation with the high priest. 

As an act of special courtesy the high priest brought out the famous 
manuscript alleged, as we have said above, to be written by the great- 
grandson of Aaron. I had seen itsome 14 months before in the semi- 
darkness of the Samaritan Synagogue ; now, by the bright light of 
the lamp, I was much better able to examine it. The material is 
parchment, and looks very old, but, not being a connoisseur in parch- 
ment, that afforded no guide to me. The characters were pretty much 
faded. They were of the ordinary Samaritan, so far as I could see 
in my brief look at it. If, when the manuscript was written, these’ 
characters were in use, it would be difficult to date it later than the end of 
the second century of ourera. It is a transition form between the angular 
character we find on the Moabite stone and in the inscription in Sinjirli 
and the square character of our ordinary Hebrew manuscripts. This 
square character begins to appear in Egypt, if I mistake not, as early as 
100 8.¢., although on the other hand the angular character appears in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions as late as the middle or end of the third century. 
T am not aware that the angular was ever used for writing. The Kefr 
Bir’im inscription, dated 300 .D., is certainly in square character, and the 
Samaritan is an earlier stage of development. The MS. is in a wonderful 
case of embossed silver, which a correspondent of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly decides to be 300 years old. I was unable to decipher 
anything but individual letters in the old manuscript. They offered 
for sale copies of the Torah in the Samaritan character, but the price 
asked was too much for my limited purse. I could easily read these 
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copies, as the letters were distinct and the ink black. It was with a 
mild aspect of wonder that the high priest heard me read a verse or two. 

I thought the most profitable way to occupy the time was to ask 
questions of the high priest. I asked after the fate of the Samaritan 


community that was still surviving in Gaza when Sylvestre de Sacy . 


corresponded with the Samaritans of Nablus. I should say that at the 
mention of this savant the high priest and the two young men who were 
with him looked specially interested. I was informed that the com- 
munity in Gaza had ceased to exist there some 60 years ago. The 
existence of the communities of Samaritans in Czesarea and Ashkelon, 
mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela, he was unaware of. Now, at all 
events, these 160 Samaritans resident in Nablus are all that remain of 
the Samaritan race and creed. 

I asked about the Alexandrian community of Samaritans, to the 
existence of which Josephus refers. He had never heard of it. This led 
me to ask if they had any traditions of the Samaritan Greek version 
which J osephus alleges the Samaritans made as an offset to the 
Septuagint. He knew nothing of this rivalry, but said that when 
Ptolemy sent to Palestine for 70 translators, they in Jerusalem sent 
65 and they in Samaria sent five. When they arrived in Egypt they 
were placed each in a cell by himself. After they had completed their 
work of translating the Torah, it was found in regard to the five 
Samaritans, that while they differed in words, the sense they expressed 
was the same. He did not say what had been the result in regard to the 
65 J ewish translators. He added the astounding information that they 
had still the five versions made by their representatives. I told him 
that he could almost get any price he chose to ask for any one of thése. 
He said that Petermann and Merx had seen them and made copies of 
portions of them. I tried to let him know that if what he said had been 
true, within a fortnight after either of these learned men had reached 
Germany every scholar in Europe and America would have been aware 
of their discovery. I might- have added that within six months it 
would afford occasion for questions in examination papers. He would 
not be moved. When I told Mr. Falscheer of this the following 
morning, he promised to gather all the Samaritans together on my return 
to Nablus, which I then hoped to do in six months, and we could 
examine all their manuscripts and see if there were any Greek ones 
among them. Circumstances prevented me fulfilling my intention, se 
those alleged Greek versions remain undeciphered. 

_ Just when we had reached this point in our conversation the second 
high priest entered and informed the high priest that the time was 
come when the Passover should be eaten. It was not anything like three 
hours since the lambs had been put in the oven, but all Easterns have 
vague ideas as to the passage of time. I presume the time would really 
be gauged by the repetition of certain prayers. We rose and went out, 
followed by the two high priests. We ranged ourselves a little way 
from the pit which had served as an oven, yet near enough to see 
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everything in the clear moonlight. , At once, on the arrival of the high 
priests, the Samaritans fell on the little mound that marked the mouth 
of the pit, and in a short time had scraped away the earth till the steam 
began to rise here and there in faint curls of vapour through the grass 
on the top of the hurdle. When, however, the hurdle itself was raised 
quite a cloud of steam rose from the pit. Seven new baskets were then 
brought forward, resembling in shape and material those in which 
carpenters carry their tools. Then, one by one, the lambs on their spits 
were brought out. In the moonlight they looked too small and black to 
be lambs. After being lifted out they were detached from their poles or 
spits and put into the baskets. An untoward accident happened in 
regard to one of the last lambs brought up—it fell back into the pit. 
After some competition as to who should have the honour, a man 
descended into the glowing pit and brought up a portion of the lamb, 
and then, after a few minutes’ rest and breathing, went down again 
for the rest. One could see by his exhaustion what a hazardous operation 
it was. The great heat, the deadly fumes, made it necessary that the 
descent and ascent should occupy but a few seconds. Some 20 years ago, 
when Dr. Vartan saw the Samaritan Passover, the same thing occurred. 

When all the baskets were filled, they were carried to the huge sheet 
of which I spoke, and were placed at different points on it. Then with 
loins girt and staves in their hands, the Samaritans began to eat the 
Passover, some standing, some sitting on their heels, and some in an 
intermediate posture. They had unleavened bread and bitter herbs, 
which they ate with the lambs, but I did not notice when these adjuncts 
were brought. I observed some women and little children—girls, I 
think, not more than half a dozen in all—come and sit down on a small 
bank made up of stones and earth that seemed to form the boundary of 
the sacred area where the sheet was spread. To them some of the lamb 
was taken. To the rest of the women and children in the tents the 
fragments were conveyed in the baskets after the men had eaten. While 
they were eating they seemed to me to be repeating something, but this 
did not prevent, them talking with outsiders. The Doctor of the 
Municipality, a Syrian Christian, shouted to them that they would make 
themselves ill by gorging so. They answered with a laugh, but went on 
busily eating. When one considers their number, they could not gorge 
much if every one of the 160 should get a little of the seven lambs. They 
handed us part of their Passover bread and of their bitter herbs. Their 
‘unleavened bread is not like that used by the Jews in this country, 
which is really biscuit. It is more like what is used by the Galilean 
Jews, only thinner ; it seemed to me as thin as parchment. The bitter 
herbs appeared to me to be like our bog myrtle, but I was told it was 
hyssop. I put what I received in my pocket with a view to examining 
it in the morning ; when the morning came I found only some broken 
fragments of leaves—utterly unrecognisable. 

I went to ask for the woman who had been carried away to the 
outside tent to die; she was still living. Some of her friends, seeing 
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that she was not to die immediately, brought her a piece of the liver 
of the Passover lamb. They have strange stories of the curative effect 
of partaking of the Passover. Sometimes a man or woman, apparently 
not likely to live a day, has been taken up to the sacred mountain 
and has partaken of the sacred feast, and thereafter revived so as to 
be able to descend the hill again, and live at all events a few weeks 
longer. The fact that they always have this additional tent proves they 
do not put much trust in these legends, As for the woman, though she 
had a good deal of fever and was delirious, she became a little better, 
and had not died by the time we left NAblus. 

When we returned to the worshippers, we found them collecting 
everything that had been left of the lambs ; the smallest particle of hair 
or piece of skin was all carefully picked up, and, along with the portion 
consecrated to the high priest, burnt in the fire on which we had seen 
the cauldrons boiling before sunset. 

Before going down hill we paid another visit to the high priest, and 
renewed our conversation. I asked about his ideas of the Messiah ; 
I found these were very vague. The Samaritans expect someone to 
come, but what he is to be, or what he will do, they are not sure. 
Mr. Falscheer afterwards told me that he found that they invented 
theories of their Messiah for his benefit and that of other questioners. 
T inquired of the high priest what was his interpretation of Gen. xlix, 10, 


row NAN 5. He said it should be, “till Thou come to Shiloh,” 
NANT a reading that certainly is not in my copy of the Samaritan 


Pentateuch. The idea seemed to be when Judah came with Rehoboam 
to Shiloh then the sceptre departed. The father and predecessors of the 
present high priest interpreted this passage to Mr. Mills in a different 
way. Shiloh, he said, meant Solomon, whose innovations caused the 
Sceptre over Israel to depart from Judah. The end of the verse he applied 
to Solomon’s foreign alliances. In connection with this I would refer to 


Merx’s discovery of a Samaritan poem on the AJ as the Messiah is — 


called. The name is supposed to mean “the returner.” He is to restore 
the temple on Mount Gerizim, discover the holy vessels, bring back the 
Jews to the true faith, conquer seven uations, and after having lived 
110 years to die full of honour. Many of the phrases suggest our Lord’s 
conversation with the woman of Sychar. Robinson (“ Researches,” vol. ii, 
p- 278) says that the Samaritan youth who showed him about the holy 
places called the Messiah Mahdi. 

_ As it was now considerably past midnight we had to think of return- 
mg to Nablus. In gratitude for his kindness we each contributed a 
medjeedie to the high priest, and with many salaams took our departure. 
The moonlight, as always in Syria when it is near full moon, was 


piercingly clear, so we had small difficulty in riding down the rocky 
pathway to Nablus, 
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THE SITE OF GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By Gray Hitt, Esq. 


I am not competent to discuss this question on historical grounds. 
But I may say that looking down upon Jerusalem from my house on 
Mount Scopus, as I have done daily for about two months in every year 
for many years past, I find it quite incredible that the Church of the 
Sepulchre, which is reputed to contain the true tomb and also Calvary, 
can have been outside the second wall at the period of the Crucifixion. 
Where could the population which the city must then have held, even at 
ordinary seasons of the year, have lived, and how is it possible that the 
vast numbers resorting to it at the time of the great feasts could have 
been accommodated if this was the case? There are probably about 
70,000 people living within and without the walls to-day, but I should 
think not more than half of this number are now dwelling within ; and 
yet there is but little vacant land within not included in the area of the 
Haram, which must at that time have been, as it is now, clear of dwelling 


places. 
I may mention that Canon MacColl is entirely mistaken in saying that 


the plot of ground containing “Gordon’s Tomb” is not intrinsically worth 
£20. The piece of land adjoining it to the south, and lying between it 
and the main road running past the Damascus Gate, which comprises 
twice the area of the place in question, has lately been sold for a large 
sum. I am told, in answer to inquiries, that no less than 2,500 napoleons 
(£2,000) was paid for it. 

The value of the land in and close to Jerusalem has risen very greatly 
within the last few years, and extraordinarily high prices have been paid 
for portions of the strip lying between the north wall and the road 
above mentioned, and extending from the New to the Damascus Gate. 
The chief part of that strip is now enclosed and planted or built on, 
and I am informed that the lowest portion—that hitherto occupied by 
a small gipsy encampment—has just been bought for a large sum. 

I think that when the purchase of “ Gordon’s Tomb” was first pro- 
posed Canon MacColl wrote to the “Times” urging that a title could not 
be obtained which would be safe from the interference of the Turkish 
Government. This also is quite erroneous. Much of the land in and 
about Jerusalem belongs to Christians without any such interference. I 
myself have held land on Scopus for the last 12 years, and have from 
time to time purchased more, without any difficulty of the kind. 

The question of the site of the sepulchre is full of interest, and is 
worthy of fair and temperate argument upon both sides. There is surely 


1 Canon MacCoil probably referred to the date of purchase when land was 
much less valuable than it is now.—Ep. 
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no reason for heat in the discussion. And whether “Gordon’s Tomb " 
be the true sepulchre or not, the fact that it isa rock-cut tomb in a 
garden close to an ancient place of execution a little outside the present 
walls of Jerusalem, which has remained undisturbed for many centuries 
makes it worthy of acquisition and maintenance. 
Mere Hatt, Brrxenneap, 
November 18th, 1901. 


NOTES ON «pu BIMETALLISME CHEZ LES HEBREUX. 
By Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES WARREN, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


VICOMTE FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAC FENELON has published a 


corrected edition of his pamphlet “Du Bimetallisme chez les 
Hébreux,” in which he gives the values of the Hebrew and Roman 
weights and measures of capacity, and the weights of the gold and 
silver mine, and of the shekel and daric. His estimates are 
founded on the supposition that the Maceabean shekel weighed 
exactly 14 grammes, and was the 3,000th part of a talent of 42,000 
grammes, 

In_ his results his measures throughout differ about 1 per 
cent. from the measures I have given in Tables V, VIII, and X, 
“The Ancient Standards of Measure in the East,” Quarterly State- 
ment, July and October, 1899. 

Fourteen grammes are equal to about 216-048 Imperial grains ; 
but the Maccabean shekels weigh about 218 Imperial grains. Had 
M. Fénelon taken the full weight of the shekel in grammes and 
parts of grammes instead of the round number, 14 grammes, his 
results would have accorded exactly with those I have 
Tables V, VIII, and X above alluded to, and his gold and silver . 
minx would also have been the same. ‘The only discrepancy is in 
regard to the golden daric; he arrives at a golden daric of 121-2 
Imperial grains, while I have arrived at one of 131 Imperial grains. 

We have started from two opposite extremes, and have 
arrived (except in the case mentioned) at exactly the same con- 
clusions. He has started from the Maccabean shekel and a stone 
talent found at J erusalem weighing about 42,000 grammes, while I 
have started from the ancient cubit of 20°6109 inches, and derive 
everything from it without reference to existing weights. 
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TRANSLATION OF AN ASSYRIAN PARABLE. 


By Colonel C. R. Conner, LL.D., R.E. 


A TABLET, described by George Smith asa fable of the Horse and Ox, 
and translated by M, Alfred Boissier (“Proceedings Biblical Archieo- 
logical Society,” January, 1899), is of interest as showing the same 
appreciation of the war horse in Assyria that we find in the Book of 
Job. It is written in rude Sapphics, unrhymed, and is unfortunately 

| much damaged. It appears to have begun with the prayer of some king 

for rain, and gives a poetical description of the Spring time following. 
The ox and the horse then compare their lives, each in favour of his own. 
The whole of the legible part may (with a few restorations) be thus 
rendered, in something like the metre of the original :— 


His fields are flourishing, his [land] rejoices. 
Swamps and moist places [blossom] around. 
Highlands [are streaming], flooding the country, 
Depths being poured forth, overflow the shore lands. 
Covering the country, they dig and they till it. 
And where men till not, flocks are returning. 

Tn all the pastures, herbs now are sprouting. 

In Earth’s waste places, bursting from below. 
Food of flocks increases, and fields are flourishing. 
The Ox and the Stallion, there are companions. 
Fat are their bellies, on account of pasture. 
Gladly their hearts rejoice, for there is plenty. 


Tur Ox.—Spake the Ox talking, saying to the Stallion 
Famous in battle— 
“ T perceive I am, happy in fortune. 
“ From the year’s end to end, I can look for pasture, 
“‘ Floods being dried for me, deep pools are welling. 
“ Swamps and moist places, are becoming gardens. 
* Depths being poured forth, overfiow the shorelands. 
“« Highlands are streaming, flooding the country. 
“ Covering the country, they dig and they till it. 
“ Places they till not, plenteous showers water. 
“« Prudently the peasant, turns 
“ Crying ‘they grow forme, . .... . 
“ But the horse masterless, roams as a wanderer. 
“ Never stays in fields none waters 
“ Therefore for lack of 
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Tue Horse.-— oon et 
“ Fate is appointed 
* Copper well proven . 
“ For my clothing clothes me, . 
“Me no master mounted, . . . . . . 
“ For no King or Chieftain, no prince or great one, 
“Came to the plain.” 


THE Ox.—Spake the Ox talking, saying to the Stallion 
Famous in battle— 
“ Canst thou without calling, 
“Whom in thy battles, “tale Bd: honk 
Ne Strongly the chariot, I complete with harness. 
“ From my skin a toughness, [fit for the harness]. 
“ From my tendons toughness, [fit for the bowstring]. 
“ Comes for the warrior, who the quiver [carries]. 
“ Terrible and shining, he draws forth [the arrows]. 
“Spurs of thy masters, . . . . . . 
“ Seest thou not the journey, is difficult [and weary]. 
“ Blinded are thine eyes . . - - .°. 
“ Not the way thou goest, [leading to] pastures,’ 


Tue Horse.—Spake the Horse talking, to [the Ox] saying— 
“In my worth delighting, oie 
“Spur , Se + a 
“ Weapons 
“ce 
“ Heart of a lion, 

“ Crossing the river, 

“On mountain pathway, en a ae 

“ Thou, O bull, must struggle, [tugging] the water wheel, 
“ Tn all thy labour, unconsidered [ever]. 

“Fed on dusty herbage, 

“ While the horse is striving 


Tue Ox.—Spake the Ox talking, saying to the Stallion— 
“ As regarding water wheels, what you say is 


This is described as the first chapter of a poem on Istar, belonging to 
the palace of Assurbanipal (7th century, B.c.). The fable evidently 
contrasts the duties of the soldier and the peasant, and the comparative 
glory and utility of their lives. It is a pity that the last words of the 
Ox are lost. Possibly he is supposed to have concluded, ‘ What you say 
about water wheels is true enough.” JT have ventured to make some 
minor alterations in the translation, on the authority of the meanings 
given by Dr. Schrader for certain Assyrian words, and for other reasons. 
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ZUALLARDO’S TRAVELS. 


By Colonel C. R. Conprr, LL.D., R.E. 


CapTAIN Ouiver, R.N., having kindly lent me a copy of this work, 
which was published in 1587 in Rome and is somewhat scarce, I find 
that it has particular value on account of the engravings of places in 
Palestine, from sketches made by the author, who claims to have been 
the first traveller to attempt such drawings. They are evidently genuine, 
though often very imperfect, and define some of the doubtful minor sites 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Signor John Zuallardo was born in Belgium, but writes in Old Italian. 
He left Venice on June 29th, 1586, and, in consequence of delays, only 
reached Jaffa on August 25th. Landing next day, the party visited 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and ’Ain Karim, and returned to Jaffa, leaving on 
September 11th, and reaching Tripoli on the 16th. Here they waited till 
October 13th, and arrived again in Venice on the 23rd, after a rapid but 
stormy passage. The party consisted of nine laymen and 11 clerical 
members. Three laymen were made Knights of the Papal Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre, including the author. The chief personage was Philip 
de Merodé, Baron of Frenz, from the Low Countries. Among the clerics 
was an Irishman named William Healy. They suffered much from 
Turkish and Arab exactions, and the book represents the state of 
Palestine 68 years after the Turkish conquest by Selim I, a time when 
Christian influence was at the lowest ebb in the country, and the Latins 
only represented by the Franciscan monks at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth, whose presence was allowed by Saladin’s treaty of 1192 A.p., 
as renewed by later Moslem rulers. 

Wherever Zuallardo speaks of personal knowledge his work is of | 
interest. The additions taken from such writers as Eugesippus, Brocardus, 
Adricomius, &c., whom he quotes as authorities, have, however, no value, 
representing the false geography of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and the false sites originated by the Crusaders, or added by the Latin 
clergy and the Franciscans from the thirteenth century downwards. 

The volume is called “Il Devotissimo Viaggio di Gerusalemme,” and 
is divided into five books, of which the third is the most valuable. 


Boox TI, 


This is concerned with advice to intending pilgrims, and general 
information. They are counselled to select a large Venetian ship, and 
to tranship at Tripoli rather than at Cyprus. The horrors of the sea 
passage are minutely explained. The best passages, as a rule, occupied 
(as in the twelfth century) some 15 or 20 days from Venice to Jaffa, but 
they might last two months or more. The pilgrims on landing were to 
dress like Greek or Syrian Christians, but advised not to travel with 
them, and to beware of Jewsas Turkish spies ; or they might assume the 
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rough robe and cape of a palmer’s dress. The whole country, except near 
Jerusalem, seems to have been in a state of anarchy, and unsafe for 
travellers. They were liable to have money and ornaments snatched 
from them, with the words “by your leave.” The fondness of the natives 
for red silk (still the peasant bridal dress) is noted, and the wearing of 
green is to be avoided, as the Moslems reserved this colour for descen- 
dants of the Prophet. No arms were worn by pilgrims. The permission 
of the Papal Legate at Venice must be shown to the Latin Guardian 
at Jerusalem, and letters of recommendation to consuls, vice-consuls, 
merchants, and bankers are advised. The travellers were not allowed 
to inspect fortifications, and were objects of suspicion to the Turks 
especially, unless they came from Venice, France, and the north, as they 
might be spies from Christian lands at war with Turkey. They took 
ussumed names, and were afraid to show themselves to be rich. They 
journeyed in constant danger of being either killed, imprisoned, or made 
slaves. The natives were armed with bows and arrows, and the horse- 
men with swords and spears. The drunkenness and brutality of the 
Turks is described, and the execution—four years previously—of a 
Spanish woman, Donna Maria, who had openly attempted to convert 
Moslem women to Christianity, and was burnt head downwards in the 
Square before the south door of the Holy Sepulchre Church. The 
Franciscans on Zion were in danger of false accusation by their enemies. 
The journey was rendered expensive, not only by legitimate charges, 
but by presents to pashas, to Arab chiefs, to villagers demanding toll, 
and to the boatmen and donkey drivers, who might sell pilgrims as 
slaves in the ports, or denounce them to the ruling class. But after 


two unsuccessful attempts in native boats, from Cyprus and Tripoli, the 
party landed safely at Jaffa in the autumn. 


Boox IT. 


This describes the voyage from Venice to Jaffa, and is of no importance 
to our subject. At Zante, in the Ionian Islands, four English sailors were 
found in danger of death, having cut to pieces a picture of the Madonna. 
It may be noted that Queen Elizabeth had founded the Levant Company 
three years before, and these were probably some of her Protestant 
“sea dogs.” Cyprus was already held by the Turks, and Tripoli appears 
to have been the chief trading port of Syria, with communication through 
Aleppo into Central Asia. Reaching Jaffa, the pilgrims sent to Ramleh 
to announce their arrival, and slept among the ruins of the town, till 
shown some vaults used as magazines, where they were guarded, and the 
peasantry sold them eggs, fowls, and bread. 


Boox ITI. 


A picture shows Jaffa in ruins, with vaults near the landing place, 
and two towers on the hill, in one of which were certain mangonels for 
defence. The Guardian no longer came down to the coast to meet 
pilgrims, who now only came a few at a time. Formerly, there had 
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been large parties, and a regular Venetian fleet to bring them in spring. 
The change seems to have been due in part to the “ spread of heresy,” as 
Zuallardo terms the Reformation, and to the decay of Latin Christianity. 

Mounted on donkeys the party set off for Ramleh on August 29th, 
and thence reached Jerusalem next day. Iasor ( Yazér) is described as a 
fine village with olives and other trees, and near it, a little to the east, was 
a mosque with nine small domes, and a waterwheel and well. Another 
village (Suwrafend) had only a few sycamore figs by it. Ramma (Ramleh) 
had a hospice partly ruined, which had been built by Philip the Good of 
Burgundy, on the supposed site of the House of Nicodemus. The picture 
shows the dome of the Church of St. Mary (already made a mosque), and 
the tower of the “ Forty Martyrs,” as it was called by Christians (forty 
martyrs of Cappadocia, fourth century A.p.), which, however, is an Arab 
building belonging to the mosque of the “Forty Champions” (Arb’ain 
Meghdzi). The author knew that Rammola or Ramleh means “ sandy,” 
but doubts if the site be Arimathea or Ramathaim Zophim. In reality 
Ramleh appears to have been a purely Arab town, built in the time of 
the first Khalifs of Damascus, and not to be identified with any ancient site 
at all. Here the pilgrims met a young Arab chief who took toll, but did 
not accompany them, only sending his sword with them as a token. 

Latrén is, of course, described as the castle of the “Good Thief” 
(Boni Latronis) Dismas. It was really a castle existing before 1160 A.p., 
and rebuilt before 1292 a.p., then belonging to the Teutonic Knights, its 
name, Toron, signifying a “hill” in old French. The picture shows 
this castle in ruins, but much more complete than it now is. Not far off 
to the north was a mosque called the “Tomb of the Seven Maccabees,” 
martyred with their mother by Antiochus in Antioch. This is mentioned 
by earlier writers, and is shown on Marino Sanuto’s map (1321 A.D.). 
It is described as a bow-shot to the left of the road, and drawn as an 
arcaded building with a small dome. After passing Latrén the party 
reached the well of Job (Deir ELyib). Pictures are also given of Serith 
(Saris) with its tower, and of the Church of St. Jeremiah (at Abu 
Ghosh), the latter being a good representation. This some regarded 
(quite wrongly) as the site of Anathoth. The Franciscans had here 
been murdered, and the place was abandoned by the order. A little 
further on the supposed site of Modin was seen among the mountains, 
with ruins of a church. The site intended is possibly Soba, the medieval 
castle of Belmont, which was not the ancient Modin (el MJedyeh). 

The Valley of the Terebinth was crossed at Kolénieh, and the picture 
gives the name Calonia, and the legend “ Here Golias was killed.” This 
was the false site of the Valley of Elah (Wddy es Sunt) in the twelfth 
century, surviving among the more ignorant till to-day. 

'-The next picture, of the approach to Jerusalem from the west, shows 
the minaret over the Jafia Gate, and the little medieval building close 
to Birket Mamilla, with other Moslem tombs. On the left was seen 
Ramathaim Zophim or St. Samuel (Veby Samwil), and the flat ground 
by Mamilla is called “The Fuller’s Field.” There were a few vines and 
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olives in this part. The pilgrims were not allowed to enter the city, but 
conducted south to the Franciscan Monastery of St. Saviour on Sion. 

A bird’s-eye view of Jerusalem is then given, and the names of 
36 places in the city are marked. The author, as usual in the Middle 
Ages, considers that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was outside 
ancient Jerusalem, and included by Hadrian. He draws his theoretic 
line of ancient wall from the Jaffa Gate to the Damascus Gate, passing 
east of the cathedral, where he shows the Gate of J udgment, at the 
_ruined archway still standing east of the church. This, however, is a 

Byzantine reconstruction, once belonging to the enclosure of the church 
itself. He shows also an Iran Gate, apparently in the lane leading from 
David Street, south and west, to St. Mark’s and St. Thomas’s Chapels; 
which are marked in relative position on Zion (see P.E.F. Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1895, pp. 320, 322). The House of Annas, the high 
priest, is shown west (or south-west) of the Church of St. James (the 
Great), as described by earlier medizeval writers. I am not aware that 
this site has been described as now existing in Jerusalem. This house is 
sometimes placed by pilgrim writers in, quite another position, near the 
north side of the Temple. A line, as if of a wall, is shown on Sion, 
including Neby Ddédd, but from a picture given later it is doubtful 
whether this represents more than a dry-stone enclosure. It is, however, _ 
interesting as perhaps showing that the ruins of the wall here built 
about 1243 a.p. were still visible above ground. 

The first day’s excursion (August 31st) begins at the “House of 
Zebedee,” a church converted into a mosque, at the north-west corner 
of the Muristdn, and thence continues to the Iron Gate, to St. Mark (an 
old church), and St. Thomas (in ruins). St. James the Great is said to 
have been built. by Spaniards—probably in error, Iberians being really 
Georgians, not Spaniards—but held by Armenians. A picture of the 
House of Annas is given, representing a church with a clerestory and 
aisles, in an enclosure. St. Saviour’s (which was the supposed House of 
Caiaphas), between Neby Didd and the Sion Gate (and of which only a 
fragment of wall now remains) is shown with a pointed roof, surrounded 
by a courtyard with buildings. The pillar on which the “cock crew” 
was beside the west entrance, and the Latin graveyard outside to the 
west. Pope Sixtus IV had translated the sites of the Last Supper and 
descent of the Holy Ghost from the Crenaculum (WVeby Dddd) to the 
altars of this church when the older church had been seized by the 
Moslems ; or, perhaps, had rather transferred the indulgences for visiting 
the old sites to the Franciscan centre at St. Saviour’s. Round this centre 
were shown, as in the thirteenth century, various holy places. The 
Prison of Christ (see Quarterly Statement, October, 1895, p. 324) is 
mentioned ag just to the right of the altar. Among the others, ihe 
place of the Virgin’s death has become well known, since 1898, as the 
Dormition acquired by the Emperor of Germany for German Roman 
Catholics. It is connected with the Apocryphal account of the Virgin’s 
death, which was famous in the Middle Ages. The remains of the stone 
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from the Holy Sepulchre were still shown in St. Saviour's. The other 
sites are those noticed by pilgrims of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which did not exist before the Latins took Jerusalem in the 
twelfth century. 

Two pictures of Sion are given as viewed from the east. Neby Déid 
already possessed its minaret. The Aceldama building is described as 
partly rock-cut, and shown as surmounted by several small domes. The 
bodies of persons there buried were visible in the vault. 

‘In speaking of Siloam the existence of some remains of the church 
over the pool is noticed, which is not usual in. other accounts of the 
Middle Ages. The view given of Sion from the west is also remarkable, 
as showing the scarp at the Protestant cemetery (the ancient south-west 
corner of Jerusalem). This is described as the remains of “ David’s 
Tower ” (which is thus not placed at the Castle of the Pisans or present 
Kalah), and the Birket es-Sultén below is called the “Fountain of 
Bersabea” (i.e., Bathsheba), where she washed, being visible from the 
tower on the hill above. This, of course, is apocryphal, since the pool 
in question was made late in the twelfth century a.v. The scarp in 
question does not appear to be described by other writers. 

The second excursion (Ist September) was to Olivet and the Via 
Dolorosa. Some of the minor sites are shown on the picture of Olivet, 
in a manner which defines them better than the older descriptions. Thus 
the place where St. Thomas is said to have received the Virgin’s girdle 

is placed at the junction of the two roads up Olivet, near the Virgin’s 
tomb. The Latin site of Gethsemane is described. A picture of 
Absolom’s tomb, and the bridge by it over the Kidron, shows certain 
hand and foot prints of Christ on the south side of the bridge, east of 
the stream. These are not described by earlier writers. The rock tomb 
adjoining Absolom’s monument is said to be that of either Jehoshaphat or 
Manasseh. The Beni Hezir tomb is called the hiding place of St. James 
the Less, and the pyramidal tomb to the south that of Zechariah. The 

- traditional names of these monuments (of which sketches are given) differ 
in accounts of various ages, and have no value, as the tombs belong to 
about the first or second century B.c. at earliest. It is remarkable that 
a heap of stones is shown by Absolom’s monument, witnessing that the 
practice of throwing stones at it—among Jews and others—already 
existed. The carved lions at the present St. Stephen’s gate are described 
as being contrary to Turkish (religious) law. ‘They were probably erected 
in 1542 a.p., when the wall was rebuilt by the Turks. The “Stoning of 
Stephen ” is placed outside this gate. In the twelfth century it was still 
shown—as in the fifth—outside the Damascus Gate. The tomb (properly 
speaking, the second tomb) of Stephen was shown on Sion. His remains 
were believed to be recovered in the fifth century at Caphar Gamala (near 
the present 7'ell Zakariya, recently excavated by Dr. Bliss) and then taken 
to Mount Sion, 

Pictures of the Via Dolorosa define the stations very clearly. Pilate’s 

_ house (including the Chapel of the Mocking) was the modern barrack, in 
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which the said chapel (the older St. Sophia of Justinian’s time) still exists. 
It was believed that the groans of Jews awaiting the Day of Judgment 
could be heard here. This, in another form, is a very old superstition, 
since the Bordeaux pilgrim here speaks of the “place where Solomon 
tormented the demons.” Herod’s House seems to occupy the site of the 
present Chapel of Flagellation (north of the Via Dolorosa), to which the 
site in the barrack has been transferred, and which was in the twelfth 
century called Le Repos. The Scala Santa (transferred to Rome, and 
much increased in dimensions it may be mentioned) is said to have stood 
somewhere near the north-west corner of the Sera. The Ecce Homo 
Arch is shown broken down on the north side, and with two arched 


_ windows above the arch. The site of the Spasma Virginis is described 


as a ruined chapel, south of the Via Dolorosa, and 100 paces west of the 
Eece Homo Arch. This chapel seems now to have disappeared, and the 
site is transferred to a niche in the wall near the arch. The remaining 
stations seem to be described much as at present, namely :—“ Simon the 
Cyrenian,” at the corner opposite the Austrian Hospice ; “ Daughters of 
Jerusalem,” on the left hand immediately to the south ; “The House of 
Dives,” further south at the next corner ; “'The Pharisee’s House” (one 
of the scenes of the unction by the Magdalen), also on the left near the 
Same corner, on the south side of the Via Dolorosa ; “ Veronica’s House,” 
by the arch as now, and finally the “ Gate of Judgment,” already noticed. 
All these stations were established by the Latins in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century at earliest, and are unnoticed by early pilgrims, 
excepting the Preetorium and Ecce Homo Arch. 

The third excursion (September 2nd) was to the summit of Olivet and 
to Bethany, with the first of three visits to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The usual sites at Bethany and Bethphage, &c., are described, 
the majority of which are not older than the thirteenth century. A 
sketch of the small domed Chapel of the Ascension is given, and the 
picture of Olivet is repeated from the former p- 152 on p. 171. A 
careful plan of the Holy Sepulchre Cathedral and a full account of its 
details follow. Some of these are of historical interest, and the pictures 
are valuable. The sites shown were the same as in our own time, and 
in the twelfth century. The most remarkable difference was in the 
existence of the tombs of the Latin kings under Calvary. At this time 
the steps now leading up on the west to the Calvary Chapels did not 
exist, the only flight being on the nerth. The tombs of Godfrey and 
Baldwin I remained (though desecrated by the Kharezmians in 1243 a.D.) 
in front of the chapel of Adam, and a view of the two storeys of chapels, 
and of the two tombs, is given with larger, drawings of the latter showing 
the well-known inscriptions. These haye been reproduced by De Vogiié 
(“ Eglises de la Terre Sainte ”). The tombs of other Latin kings and 
queens were against the south wall of the choir, close to that of Baldwin, 
which was north of that of Godfrey. <A picture is also given of the south 
entry to the church, which is fairly correct, though omitting the windows 
over the gates. There is also a picture of the rotunda, showing the cedar 
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dome open in the centre which had been restored by the Franciscans in 
1550 a.p. The tombs of Godfrey and Baldwin were removed by the 
Greeks after the great fire of 1808 .p., and the present dome of the 
rotunda was built in 1868. The old twelfth century chapel of the 
Sepulchre is well drawn by our author (and this has also been reproduced 
by De Vogiié). He states that the flat roof of the same was covered with 
lead, and that small water chanuels were provided to carry off the rain— 
the rotunda being then open above the little belfry-like cupola of the 
tomb. This older chapel was architecturally much more picturesque than 
the present heavy building. 

The walls of the rotunda, just under the dome, retained the mosaics 
on gold grounds, which the author ascribes to the Crusaders, and which 
were erected in the twelfth century ; Constantine and Helena (and we 
may add Heraclius) were represented among the prophets. The position 
of these pictures is shown in Zuallardo’s drawing. 

Three of the pilgrims were made knights of the Holy Sepulchre, being 
“dubbed” with a sword said to be Godfrey’s, and wearing gilt spurs 
also supposed to be his, as they knelt with their heads on the Sepulchre. 
This sword and the spurs were, perhaps, the same still shown by the 
Latins as those of Godfrey of Bouillon. An ancient picture of the 
Resurrection is mentioned as painted above the tomb itself, and is shown 
in a picture of the interior of the Sepulchre. 

The journey to Bethlehem is next described, with a view of the whole 
route. St. Cyprian’s (probably Deir Abu Tér) is not noticed, but a 
terebinth is shown on the road near it as one where the Virgin used to 
rest. The “Tower of St. Simeon” was at or near AKusr esh Sheikh. Then 
follows the Well of the Magi (Bir Kadismu), and afterwards Mar Elias, 
with a small, open, domed building to the west called St. Habacue. 
Further south, as usual, are noticed “the field of peas” and “Jacob's 
House,” which latter seems now to have disappeared. Rachel’s tomb is 
shown with open arcades on another sketch, and surrounded with an 
enclosure containing a small Aubbeh either side of the main structure. 
The cenotaph was visible within. The arches have now been built up 
solid. The Bethlehem sites are the same now shown. Hardly any of 
these holy places are noticed by pilgrims before the twelfth century. The 
Frank mountain is called by Zuallardo a Christian fortress of Betrulia 
(not the Bethulia of Judith, we leara). 

The visit to “Ain Kdrim follows, with pictures of the church of 
St. John the Baptist and of the House of Elisabeth. The latter was in 
ruins, with remains of pictures on the walls. Thence the party went 
to the “Desert of St. Jolin” (e/:Habs), west of ’Ain Kdrim, and the 
picture shows this cave with a ruined monastery above. On the 
way back, near Philip’s Fountain (Ain Hanniyeh), were shown the 
impossible sites of Ziklag and Eshcol, as in the fourteenth century. 
At the Convent of the Cross are noticed the paintings of saints on 
the walls, which still remain, This monastery was then held by the 


Georgians, 
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After another visit to the Greek Monastery beside the Holy Sepulchre 
Church, and (on September 8th) to St. Anne, the party finally left for 
Ramleh on the 9th, having passed 10 days in the hill country. The 
personal account of Palestine proper thus closes, and only when speaking 
of Tripoli is Zuallardo again describing what he had seen. 


Boox IV. 


This is a compilation from older accounts, of the topography of 
Palestine generally, repeating all the errors of Burchard of Mount Sion, 


and of other medieval travellers or compilers. Zuallardo often either. 


took careless notes of what the Franciscans may have told him, or mis- 
understood the older writers. His account is therefore sometimes very 
confused. Bezet (or Bezek) he places (wrongly as regards both names, 
which were distinct) somewhere near Beit Jéla, like other writers. 
Adullam he mentions at the traditional site near Teko’a. Achille 
(Hachilahy was placed in the Middle Ages at Masada (Sebbeh), which is 
impossible, and our author does not clearly state where it was. ‘‘ Sarah’s 
room ” (camera) near Hebron is apparently ’Ainz Sdra; at the celebrated 
“Field of Damascus” close by (where Adam was said to have been made 
of the red earth, which some pilgrims used to eat) we find notice of a 
regular trade with Egypt and Abyssinia in this earth, conducted by 
Turks. It was also taken to Europe for rosaries and crowns (corone). 
In connection with Solomon’s Pools the aqueduct to Jerusalem is men- 
tioned (and is shown in a picture, passing above the Birket es-Sultdn) ; it 
appears to have been then in use, as also in 1192 a.p. (see “Life of 
Saladin,” Pilgrims’ Text Society’s translation, p. 351). 

Speaking of the journey to Jericho, our author places Baturim 
(Bahurim) near the Fountain of the Apostles. He speaks of the “Desert 
of St. Jerome” as containing a church and monastery ruined by the 
Saracens, but adorned with pictures, including the figure of St. Jerome. 
Apparently he refers to the pictures at Kasr Hajlah (twelfth or thirteenth 
century), now destroyed, but among these figures—which had their names 
above them—I did not find that of Jerome. He distinguishes the Mount 
of Temptation (Zshk el-Ghurdb) from Quarantania (Koruntul), and 
mentions two chapels at the latter site, with pictures such as that of 
Christ treading on Satan. A picture of St. Michael and the dragon 
Survives in one of these two chapels, which may be what is really 
intended, as the account was taken second-hand from the Franciscans. 
The pictures are wrongly attributed to the fourth century, being really 
of the twelfth century A.D. at earliest. The corpses of hermits, in various 


attitudes of devotion, are said to have been buried in a cave on this 
mountain. . 


Zuallardo, like his predecessors (and even like William of Tyre), 
confuses Montreal (Shobek) and Crac (Kerak) with Petra (Wddy Masa), 
and places Emmaus wrongly at Nicopolis ’Amwds), and Kirjath Jearim 
( Erma) wrongly on the road from Jerusalem to Lydda. Gibeah is also 
confused with Gibeon (Jeb’a and ed Jib), and Michmash or Magnas with 
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Bireh, as in earlier writers. In Galilee Menla is apparently the same as 
Burchard’s Abel Mehola (’Atn Méhil), north of Nazareth. I/find that I 
have omitted to note the latter in annotating Burchard (p. 39). The 
: other sites in the north are mostly medieval Latin sites, not those of the 
Greeks which are sometimes much older and more oomneets In Lebanon 
our author speaks of the Maronite Monastery of Canobin, and of another 
of St. Antony where mass was said in Chaldee (ze., Syriac). This book 
; generally is of little value and contains no pictures. 


Boox V.° 


This describes the voyage to Tripeli, and gives a valuable account, 
with a picture, of the latter town, where Zuallardo spent four weeks 
waiting for a Venetian ship. As regards the disputed site of Nephia, 
Zuallardo clearly identifies it with Anefe (Anfeh), and shows it on his 
picture as a town by the sea, north of Capo Pozo (Rds Shakkah): hence 
Ritter appears to be incorrect in supposing the latter promontory to be 
the site of Nephin. 

At Tripoli there was little cultivation in the plain between the town 
and the Marina, excepting the mulberry trees for silkworms ; but the 
lands at the foot of Lebanon were fully utilised for vines, &c. The sand | 
of the dunes at the Marina (el Mineh) were taken to Venice to make ' 
glass. The making of such glass had been learnt by the Italians in -j 
Syria. The women are described wearing the white Jzdr and black face 
veil as at present, with red or yellow Saracen boots. The children 
carried on their shoulders had bracelets and anklets of silver, Italians, i 
Frenchmen, and Englishmen had Junduks or inns in the city, and the 

_ Jews a large one by the Bazaar. The mosque with tame fish (el Beda- 
wiyeh, once a church of St. Antony of Padua) is noticed, and the jereed | 
rames of the Janissaries. The Turks were richly dressed in cloth of fg 
silver and gold, but only formed a small official class. ‘The Moslems | 
wore large white turbans, and the tall hat of the dervishes (who have a ‘ 
monastery to the east) is mentioned. The Greeks adopted French and ; 
Italian costume. The Maronites wore black caps and the Jews red ones. | 
The latter were not allowed to wear the pale yellow turban, which it Q. 
seems they then wore at Ancona and in Venice. , 

On the return journey the St. Elmo’s fire (S. Hermo) was seen on the 
masts of the ship, and considered a good omen, as was the shoal of 
dolphins accompanying the vessel. 


These notes comprise, I believe, all that will be found of any particular 
interest in this volume of travels. 


ANCIENT ARROWS IN THE CASTLE OF DAVID. 
By Dr. Szran Merritt, U.S. Consul. 


Axout the year 1882 a native of this city, an intelligent old man, told 
me of a “room full of ancient arrows” that had been “found a few years 
before in the Castle of David,” and he thought that I could obtain some 
specimens if I asked the military governor for them. I did not do this 
myself, but sent a person who I knew would introduce the matter 
cautiously, and the result was that the commander and no one connected 
with the garrison knew anything about it. Since that time I have asked 
one person and another, generally old people who might be supposed to 
know of this “find,” but I never learned anything definite, the replies 
always being, “ Yes, we heard something of the kind long ago.” People 
who are now 50 or 60 years old heard their fathers talk about it when 
they were children, 

The matter may not be of much importance, still I have thought it 
might be of some slight interest to quote from an old volume, long since 
forgotten, a notice of this circumstance. The work is entitled “The 
Holy Places: a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in Jerusalem and 


Palestine,” By H. L. Dupuis. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1856 ; 
pp. 10, 11 :— 


“Tt was during my residence in the country that the flooring of a 
room adjoining the Tower of Hippicus fell in, and a vault hitherto 
unknown was discovered underneath containing a store of shafts of . 
arrows. Opinions were divided whether this depdt had been made in 
very early times or belonged to the Middle Ages. The latter was the 
more genera] opinion, and so we pronounced it to be a military deposit 
for the arms of the. Crusaders, These arrows, ready prepared for the 
head, may have been for the particular service of the garrison of the 
tower in which they were found, and from being made of deal wood it is 
not unreasonable to conclude that they must have been weapons used by 
Some northern and perhaps western nation, rather than shafts prepared 
by an Oriental people of the south, who invariably employ cane, or the 
stem of the palm leaf (jereed), for this purpose.” 

JERUSALEM, 
November 20th, 1901. . 


Dr. Chaplin writes :—“I very well remember about the ancient 
arrows found in the Castle at Jerusalem. One or two of them were 
shown to me in Bishop Gobat’s house in the year 1861 or 1862. They 
were as described by Mr. Dupuis, and I recollect thinking that they 
looked hardly strong enough to be used against men in armour. Perhaps 
they were only for sporting purposes.” 


~ QUARTERLY STATEMENT, ApRIr, 1902.] 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Committee have much pleasure in informing the sub- 
seribers to the Fund that H.I.M. The Sultan has been 
graciously pleased to issue an Iride granting permission 
to excavate the important site of Gezer. There are still 
some local difficulties to overcome, but the Committee hope 
to hear very shortly that Mr. Macalister has commenced work 
on the mouud. It is estimated that the expenditure on the 
excavations will amount to about £100 a month; and it is 
earnestly hoped that subscribers, by inducing their friends 
to join the Fund, will enable this amount to be raised. 


In the death of the Rev. John Zeller the Fund loses an old 
friend, who was always ready to assist its officers, whilst working in 
Palestine, by every means in his power. In the early days of the 
Fund he rendered valuable services to those engaged in the survey 
of Galilee. For 45 years Mr. Zeller served the Church Missionary 
Society at Nablus; at Nazareth, where he built the Protestant 
Church in the face of difficulties that would have daunted most 
men ; and afterwards at Jerusalem, where he had charge of Bishop 
Gobat’s School and Preparandi Institution. During his 17 years’ 
residence at Nazareth he won the esteem of the Bedawi tribes east 
of Jordan, and during the decade 1860-70 he was one of the few 
men who could pass everywhere alone and in perfect safety. It is 
feared that his intimate knowledge of Arab life and feeling has 
died with him, for excepting the report of a lecture which appeared 


in the Q. S. (April, 1901), he published nothing. On retiring from 


the C.M.S. Mr. Zeller settled at Wernigerode, in Germany, where 
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he died on February 19th, aged 71. 


His wife was a daughter of 
the late Bishop Gobat. 


The Board of Agriculture, on the recommendation of the 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, have very kindly trans- 
ferred to the Fund the geological specimens collected during the 
Ordnance Surveys of Jerusalem (1864-5) and Sinai (1868-9). The 
specimens will henceforward be kept at the office of the Fund. 

The Board have also transferred the moulds of the models of 
Jerusalem and Sinai, and the Committee hope, when arrangements 
can be made, to issue the models at a greatly reduced price, of 
which notice will be given in a future number of the Q. S. 


Dr. Torrance writes from Tiberias :—Owing to the bad harvest 
last year, and the delay of the rains this year, grain is very dear. 
Barley is twice the price it was last year. 

We have had an unusual amount of malaria this winter, and my 
own household has suffered a great deal. This is rather curious, 
as mosquitoes are very scarce. Smallpox has been very prevalent 
in Nazareth and Safed. We got through the epidemic in Tiberias 
last year. 

A Syrian has applied to the Sublime Porte for a concession to 


repair and run the hot baths at Tiberias and in the Hieromax 
(Yarmfik) Valley, repairing roads, &c. 


Information has reached the Committee that the fellahin of the 
Beit Jibrin district have been rifling tombs and ransacking the 
ancient mounds in the neighbourhood with deplorable results. The 
whole district has been archeologically ruined ; graves have been 
found everywhere, and valuable gold objects have been looted from 
many of them. It is understood that some of the results of the 
robberies have been offered for sale at Jerusalem.  Ill-directed 
excavations of this kind are illegal, and as they cannot fail to 
result in serious losses to archeology, the Committee trust that 
travellers and residents in Palestine will do their best to discourage 
them. The robberies have been brought to the notice of His 
Excellency Hamdi Bey, the Director of the Imperial Museum at 


Constantinople, who, it is hoped, will be able to check tomb-robbing 


in other parts of the country. 
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Dr. Schumacher writes that Professor Sellin, of Vienna, is to 
excavate Tell Ta‘anuk (Taanach), and that in May the German 
Palestine Society hopes to start work upon Tell el-Mutesellim 
(Megiddo-Legio). In this connection we may draw the attention of 
our readers to the account of the German excavations at Ba‘albek, 
in the present number.. This country must not be behind-hand in 
work of this nature. No land is so rich in historical interest as 
Palestine, and there can scarcely be a district which would not 
reveal rich archeological finds, if only the means were provided to 
carry on the work thoroughly, and at once. 


With reference to the excavations carried out by the Armenians 
on the south side of Jerusalem (Quarterly Statement, 1902, p. 2), 
Mr. Macalister writes :—‘‘The discoveries consist of : (1) An ancient 
rock-cut house of two or three chambers, partly quarried away at 
some subsequent time. (2) An extensive building (I should say 
Roman, or perhaps a little earlier, but there is little to determine 
the period), partly incorporating the rock-cut house; one room is 
paved with mosaic. (3) Several cisterns. (4) Three mosaic pave- 
ments with guilloche and other patterns. The smaller finds seem 
limited to Roman pottery, mosaic tessere (in great numbers), glass, 
and late lamps—two of them inscribed, one with the common 


formula @WC XPI EN MACIN, the other with THC 
CGEOTWKOY, which I do not remember seeing before.” 
Through the kindness of the Procurator of the Armenian 
Monastery, Mr. Macalister has been allowed free access to the site 
of the excavations, and to make coloured copies of the mosaics, 
which will be forwarded in due course. 


In regard to the “Crusading Inscription,” published in the 
Quarterly Statement for last October (pp.407-409), Dr. Selah Merrill 
writes :—The little slab in question was not from Acre (p. 409), but 
was dug up in Jerusalem. I put it on the balcony of my room in 
the Grand New Hotel in order that it might be cleaned by the rain. 
One morning a servant was sweeping and he knocked off the slab, 
which fell to the pavement below, a distance of nearly 20 feet. It 
fell flat, and was chipped and broken, the fine bits flying in all 
directions, so that they could not be recovered. ‘This I regret, for 
a considerable number of letters were lost. What they were I do 
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not know, for my. copy and notes are at my home in America. 
I was so disappointed that I was on the point of throwing the 
remaining piece away, but finally saved it. The interesting thing 
about it is yet to be told. Directly under my balcony a peasant 
was sitting (squatting) on the pavement eating his breakfast. The 
stone fell within two feet of his head. When the stone left the 
balcony I shuddered, for I thought the man would certainly be 
killed. But he was not hit, and moreover he did not wince or 
move a muscle except what was necessary to chew his bread and 
hard cheese. I never saw a cooler feat, not even in my army 
experience in our Civil War. Had the man been hit on the head 


the stone would no doubt, by cruel and bloody work, have proved 
its kinship to the Crusaders. 


With reference to the fourth Note on p. 5 of the Quarterly State- 
ment for January, Father H. Vincent writes that the dates mentioned 
were cut only a few monthsago. It is regretted that currency was 
given to an erroneous impression. Father Vincent maintains that 
the fragment of a large column, mentioned by Dr. Schick (p. 3) as 
having been found in the ground of the Dominicans, must certainly 
have formed part of the basilica of Eudocia (Church of St. Stephen). 


Mr. T. S. Aldis writes, with reference to the Greek inscription 
at Sheikh Miskin in the January number of the Quarterly Statement 
(p. 24), suggesting that the last clause should be rendered :—* Only 
the surprising thing is that the Divine grace is not a word (as lord, 
count, &e.), but a letter T.” He asks: “Is it not a delicate way 


of saying that Ulpian was crucified, whether because he was 4 
Christian or a mutineer is left to conjecture ?” 


The “Journal of the Society of Arts,” January 17th, has the 
following notes on the mineral wealth of Palestine from a recent 
report of the United States Consul at Eibenstock, on the authority 
of a German mining engineer in Palestine :— 


“Valuable mineral treasures have recently been discovered in 
Palestine, so it may be anticipated that the industrial awakening 
of the Holy Land is no longer a dream. The newly-discovered 
mineral deposits lie on both sides of the Jordan and the Dead 
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Sea. The salt deposits of the Dead Sea could be developed 
into an industry. The waters hold chlor-magnesium, brom- 
magnesium, and calisalt. Apart from this, there are the 
| bituminous chalk springs of Neby Masa, which contain from 
. 30 to 40 per cent. asphalt. The most important of all the 
deposits is phosphate. As is well known, natural chalk 
phosphate, phosphorite, and coprolite are necessary for the 
production of super-phosphates. The latter composition and 
sulphur form the most important ingredient in the preparation 
of artificial manure. The immense fields of phosphate to the 
east and west of the Jordan need only better means of traftic 
and communication in order to ensure their development.” 


In the “Sunday School Times,” Professor Hilprecht reports 
that excavations were carried out last year, by the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum, at Bostén esh-Sheikh, on the left bank of the 
ancient Bostrenus, about an hour’s ride north of Sidon. The task 
of excavation was entrusted to Makridi Bey, an intelligent young 
Greek, who has in preparation an account of his discoveries, which 
will be published in the ‘‘ Revue Biblique.” An ancient Phoenician 
temple, sacred to the god Eshmun, was discovered, and the trenches 
yielded about 240 fragments of sculptures, statues, and architectural 
remains in marble and limestone, vases in terra-cotta, glass vessels, 
inseribed gems, Wc. Though most of these antiquities belong to 
the Hellenistic period, there are two large Phoenician inscriptions, 
each of six lines, and three other fragmentary ones which are 
important for Semitic palwography. The larger ones are duplicate 
votive inscriptions by Bod-‘ashtart, a hitherto unknown grandson 
of Eshmun-‘azar. 


The table of transliteration, which will be found on p. 202, 
will, it is hoped, be of use to contributors and readers alike. 
Exact uniformity is impossible, and, indeed, sometimes undesirable, 
and it need hardly be said that there is no intention of altering 
geographical and other names that have become thoroughly 
naturalised though, strictly speaking, incorrect. The translitera- 
tion in question is based upon that adopted in the works of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and is practically identical with the 
system employed in Socin-Benzinger’s “ Palestine” (Baedeker). 
It differs but slightly from that approved of by the International 


Oriental Congress of 1894, and adopted by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Xe. 
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The Museum and Library of the Palestine Exploration Fund at 
Jerusalem have been removed from the room opposite to the Tower 
of David to the Bishop’s Buildings, near the Tombs of the Kings, 
where the use of a room has been kindly permitted by the Rev. Dr. 
Blyth, Bishop in Jerusalem and the East. The Museum is open 
daily, except Sundays, and the Honorary Secretary, Dr. D’Erf 
Wheeler, will give all information necessary. 


The “ Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” by the Rev. George 
E. Post, M.D., Beirft, Syria, containing descriptions of all the 
Phaenogams and Acrogens of the region, and illustrated by 441 
woodcuts, may be had at the office of the Fund, price 21s. 


In order to make up complete sets of the “ Quarterly Statement,” the 


Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


The income of the Society from December 24th, 1901, to 
March 25th, 1902, was—from Annual Subscriptions and Donations, 
including Local Societies, £576 4s. 8d. ; from Lectures, £2 12s. 6d. ; 
from sales of publications, &c., £110 17s. 9d. ; total, £689 14s, 11d. 
The expenditure during the same period was £487 6s. Od. On 
March 25th the balance in the Bank was £405 3s. 7d. 


Subscribers in U.S.A. to the work of the Fund will please note 
that they can procure copies of any of the publications from the 
Rey. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Honorary General Secretary to the 
Fund, 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and 
gentlemen willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


The price of a complete set of the translations published by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, in 13 volumes, with general index, bound in cloth, 
is £10 10s. A catalogue describing the contents of each volume can be had 
on application to the Secretary, 38 Conduit Street. 


The Museum at the office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street (a few doors 
from Bond Street), is open to visitors every week-day from 10 o’clock till 5, 
except Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 p.m. 
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It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the office of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


— 


Photographs of the late Dr. Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, 
(2) of the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian 
occupation of Jerusalem, and (4) of the Haram Area as it is at present, have 
been received at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with an 
explanation by Dr. Schick, can be purchased by applying to the Secretary, 
38 Conduit Street, W. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 


price. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library will 
be found in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks the following :— 


« Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale.” Tome IV, Livraisons 24-26 (con- 
clusion). Sommaire :—§ 66. Lecture rectifiée des inscriptions de 
Waddington. § 67. Nouvelles observations sur la mosaique 
hébraique de Kefr Kenna. § 68. Un thiase palmyrénien. § 69. Le 
dieu nabatéen Chai‘ al-Qaum; additions et rectifications; tuble 
des figures dans le texte; table des planches hors texte; table des 
matiéres. From the Author, M. Clermont-Ganneau. 

«© Al-Mashrik: Revue Catholique Orientale Bimensuelle.’ Among the 
more important contents are :—‘“ Les Soubbas ou Mandéens (suite) : 
leur pays, leur nombre, leur langue,” by P. Anastase Carme ; “ Les 
Etudes Arabes en Europe au XVI° sidcle (fin),” by P. H. Lammens; 
“Ta Consécration épiscopale chez les Melchites d’aprés un ancien 
Manuscrit,” “Le Calendrier de l’Eglise d’Antioche au XI° sidcle 
d’apres al-Birouni,” and “The History of Printing in the East,” 
by P. L. Cheikho; “‘ An Historical Sketch of Carpentry in the East,” 
by J. G. Thabet ; and “ Ancient Convents of Lebanon,” by the 
Abbé I. Harfouch. 

“The Progress of Zionism,” and “ Palestine and Her Critics.” From the 
Author, Herbert Bentwich, LL.B. 


For list of authorised lecturers and their subjects write to the Secretary. 


_ Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Acting Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each 


number to those who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and 
other causes occasionally give rise to omissions. 


Form oF Bequust TO THE PALesTINE ExpLoration Funp. 


I give to the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, the sum of 
to be applied towards the General Work of the Fund ; and I direct that the 
said sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, and that the Receipt of the Treasurer 


of the Palestine Exploration Fund shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors. 


Signature 


Witnesses 


Nore.—Three Witnesses are necessary in the United States of America; 
' Two suffice in Great Britain. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications 
and other theories advanced by officers of the Fund and con- 
tributors to the pages of the Quarterly Statement, the Committee 
wish it to be distinctly understood that by publishing them in the 
Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt them. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


During the year 1901 the receipts from all sources amounted to £1,936 14s. 9d., 
which is recorded under the following headings :— 


Zar S. 
From Donations and Subscriptions .. . 1,464 1 8 
» Lectures .. “fh we Lm ue 10 5 4 


;, Sales of Publications P= “4 8 462 8 2 


At the close of 1900 the balance in the Bank, which included £10 8s. Od. 
for subscriptions paid in advance, was £291 7s. 11d., making the total available 
£2,228 2s. 8d. 

It is to be regretted that the receipts for the year have been seriously 
diminished, probably by the causes which have affected so many societies. 

The Donations and Subscriptions vary in amount. The highest being £20 ; 
the lowest, 5s. 

The amount received for Lectures came from America. The sales from 
publications are made up from Maps, £150 8s. 4d.; from Books, £274 3s. 4d.; 
from Photographs, Casts, and Lantern Slides, £37 16s. 6d. 


The expenditure during the same period was—on Exploration, £448 4s. 3d. 


Twelve months have now nearly elapsed since the Committee applied for 
a new firman to explore that huge mound, the Canaanite city, Gezer, situate on 
the borders of the Shephelah, between Jerusalem and Jaffa, and they are 
anxiously awaiting the Iride granting the necessary permission. 

In the interval Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister have been fully occupied in 
the preparation from their notes and drawings illustrating the recent explora- 
tions in and about the Tells Judeideh, Zakariya, es Safi, and Sandahannah. 
This Memoir about to be published will give detailed accounts of the two years’ 
work under the now expired firman for that district, and the drawings represent 
more than a thousand objects of pottery, bronze, &c., all drawn to scale, and 
serving to elucidate the periods of time during which these sites were occupied. 


On printing and binding, including the Quarterty Statement, £393 5s. 94d. 
The expenditure under this heading is mainly on the production of the Journal 
itself, which is issued free to all subscribers of half a guinea and upwards. 


On maps, lithographs, illustrations, photographs, casts, and lantern slides, 
the total under these headings amounting to £170 19s. 94d. 


On advertising, insurance, stationery, and sundries, £59 11s. 1ld. 


The postage on the Quarterly Statement, all book and map packets sent 
out amounted to £121 17s. 2d.—£70 3s. 6d. of this sum being incurred for the 
postage of the Journal. 


On the management, which includes salaries, wages, rent of office and 
museum, light and coals, £619 5s. 2d. 


The liabilities at the end of 1900 were reduced by £250. 
The balance in the Bank on December 31st, 1901, was £164 8s. 7d. 
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The artecisk received through our Hon. General Secretary, Professor 
5 soem F. Wright, from America, was from— 
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Subscriptions in arrear.. 
Also the stock of Publi- 
cations in hand, Sur- 
veying Instruments, 
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The valuable library and 
unique collection of 
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REPORTS BY R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A., F.S.A. 


I.—TueE NEWLyY-DiIscoverED Toms NORTH OF JERUSALEM. 


Pire Hucurs Vincent of Jerusalem rarely leaves any gleanings 
for his successors after he has examined an ancient monument, and 
there is little to add to his excellent article upon this fine tomb in 
the “ Revue Biblique ” (July, 1901, p. 448). There seems to me, 
however, to be one detail on which a further suggestion might be 
made. On the wall of the vestibule are several crosses, nearly all 
of which will be found to be accompanied with A—W) on the sides 
of the stem (Pére Vincent has recorded one only with these letters, 
but I think he will find at least four). In two of these the order of 
the letters is reversed, the W) appearing on the left hand, the A 
on the right hand side of the stem of the cross. This very unusual 


& 
‘Ler @ 


arrangement suggests another reading to Pére Vincent, who seems a 
half inclined to regard the badly made W) as a ®. : 

I cannot follow this reading, and feel no doubt that the scribbler 
who cut these crosses intended the symbols alpha and omega. The . 


reversal of the letters is capable of being easily comprehended if we 
call up the picture of a pious Hebrew convert, able to write his own 
national language, but with no knowledge of the Greek tongue 
beyond the alphabet.!| Such a person would have no idea that an 
order of writing from right to left involved a reversal of the 
symbols. The crosses in which the letters appear in the correct 
order may have been executed by another person with more 
knowledge, or by the same man after his eyes had been opened a 
little, 3 

On the accompanying plate, an attempt has been made to 
restore the fine fagade of this tomb, according to the remaining 


‘ [There is an interesting parallel to this in Halévy, “ Revue Semitique,” 
1901, p. 370. Cuneiform is written from left to right, Phoenician from right 
to left. Now, on one of the Amarna tablets, which, as Halévy believes, wer2 
written by Pheenician scribes, the signs for ag-ga once appear as ga-ag, the 
scribe in a moment of inadvertence writing from right’ to left in accordance 
with the usage of his native language.—Ep. } 
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indications. The projection of the cornice is the only purely 
hypothetical part of this restoration ; enough remains of all the 
other members to make restoration certain, except, possibly, in the 
case of the row of honeysuckles in the top member ; of this, the 
middle of one flower alone is left. 


II.—INscription FROM THE WApy Samir. 


I forward a sketch of the remains of an inscription I have 
noticed on a quarry scarp on the south side of the Wady Samar, 
) V north of the Tombs of the Judges. 
mS The letters are Greek, but the re- 

7) mains are too meagre to be decipher- 

/ able. The face with the remaining 

letters is scaled away. Close by is 


a tomb which has been destroyed by 
! ¢ | quarrying. 


Ill.—Tue ANcreNtT Necropouis At KERM ESH-SHEIKH. 


At the request of the Committee I examined this field, hoping 
to plan the tombs contained therein. I found, however, that all 
but two are closed up and inaccessible. These are Nos. 11 and 12 
in Prof. Clermont-Ganneau’s plan (Quarterly Statement, 1874, p. 96). 
Of the first of these, only one chamber can be entered ; it is a 
commonplace cell with two sunk bench-graves, one on each side of 
the central passage. The second consists of a circular shaft, about 
6 feet deep and 12 feet 6 inches in diameter, which has been used 
as a limekiln. On the south side is a doorway, 2 feet 4 inches 


across, leading into a rectangular chamber, 9 feet 8 inches north to 


south, 4 feet 7 inches east to west, and 5 feet high. The chamber 
is now plastered. 

There are sunk depressions in the soil all over the field, 
evidently covering the shafts of tombs; and evident traces of 
mined chambers in the rock-scarps, on each side of the road running 
between Kerm esh-Sheikh and the city wall are visible. 


’ 
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TV.—FurRTHER JAR-HANDLES WITH RHODIAN STAmps.! 


Jar-handles, with the following stamps, have recently been 
picked up near Beit Jibrin :— 


a * a 
1. | APLZETAPXOY 
* o 


ts 


| Le A N NO | in large, bold letters.? 


3. A caduceus and rose in rectangular frame: no inscription. 


4, ee (lower line rubbed). 
Sa ee ENIKAAA 
light iba: 6. | IKPA...€ 
/PANAMOLY} YC 
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V.—Tue “EayptiAn Tomp” at SrnwAn. 


I visited this most interesting little monument on January 21st, 
and made a careful study of the remains of the inscription over its 
door, found by Prof. Clermont-Ganneau.* 

. I cannot understand on what grounds its authenticity, as an 

actual old Hebrew inscription, has been called into question ; there 
does not seem to’ me any room for doubt that Prof. Clermont- 
Ganneau is right, and that we have the terminal letters (I should 
say probably 3) of an inscription destroyed by enlarging the door. 

I have not seen in any account of the tomb a reference to the 
initial letter of the inscription, part of which still remains at the 
right-hand end. This isa \, and is represented by the horizontal 
stroke at the bottom, and what seems to be the tip of the oblique 
upright stroke of the old Hebrew form of the letter (/). The rest 
is cut away. 

1 See Q.S., 1901, pp. 25, et seq., 114, 124, et seq., 394, et seq. 

2 (If correct, this is the most striking of the readings here published, on 


account of its curious identity with the Carthaginian name Hanno.—Ep. ] 
% « Archmological Researches in Palestine,” vol. i, p. 313, e¢ seq. 
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VI.—Tue Mosaic in roe Cuurcu or Nérre Dame pve Spasmep, 
JERUSALEM. 


Here is shown the plan of the ancient Church of Nétre Dame 
de Spasme, at the first corner of the Via Dolorosa, which will 
form the crypt of a handsome new building at present being 
erected by the Armenian Catholics. 


ze 
NOTRE DAME de SPASME , JERUSALE 
KEY PLAN 
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The portion of the ancient church covered with mosaic is 
indicated on the plan. This is almost entirely a commonplace 
alternation of simple dots, alternately lozenge- and V- shaped, 
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outlined in black and filled in with red tessersee. At the corner 
of the southern apse, however, is the corner of a square filled 
with a guilloche of black, red, and yellow tesserw, in front of 
which are two shoes outlined in black and filled in with red. 

It is obvious that this square and the shoes belong to a mosaic 
older than the church, and older than the mosaic covering the 
rest of the church. The work is finer, and the difference in the 
tesserse perfectly clear on inspection of the original. There is, 


moreover, an intermediate period, represented by a plain surface 
of yellow tessere between the fragment containing the shoes and 
the surface ornamented with dots. That the fragment is older 
than the church, and not merely a portion of its original pave- 
ment, is demonstrated by the fact that the greater portion of the 
design is covered by the present wall. The portion not indieated 
on the plan is concealed. 

The church marks the traditional site of the meeting of Christ 
and His mother; and there is little doubt that the shoes mark the 

I 


oe 
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traditional foot-prints of the one or the other. Had the square 
been in front of the shoes it might have marked the standing- : 
place of Christ; being behind we are left without data to aid 


bs 


NOTRE DAME de SPASME, JERUSALEM. DETAIL of MOgQIC 
in / z 


us in coujecturing its purpose, or the reason of its peculiar 
orientation, | 


‘ Father Morrison, whose name is well known at Jerusalem, informs me 
that in the Sacristy of the Church of Nétre Dame de Beaucaire, joined by 
a bridge to Tarascon, he has seen a little shoe, said to have belonged to the 
Virgin, which in size and appearance resembles that shown on the mosaic 
copied by Mr. Macalister.—C. W. W. 


THE SCULPTURED CAVE AT SARIs. 


IN the Quarterly Statement for 1889, p. 184, Mr. Hanauer has given 
a short account of a cave near Saris, with two figures sculptured 
in relief, and the remains of an inscription which had been destroyed 
by a fellah before the cave attracted scientific attention. A sketch 
of one of the figures and of the surviving letters of the inscrip- 
tion is given on p. 185. In the following volume (1890, p. 71) 
is a further account, also by Mr. Hanauer, of the cave, with an 


enlarged sketch of the head of the same figure. Two other notes 


“upon the cave appear in the same volume: the first by Professor 
Sayce (p. 44), asking for squeezes of the inscriptions (on which, 
unfortunately, I can find no subsequent report), and the second by 
Dr. Hutchinson (p. 332), making a suggestion as to the interpreta- 
tion of the figures. Lastly, in the volume for 1892, p. 196, is a 
note with a photograph, upon pottery found by the Freemasons of 
Jerusalem in the cave. 

' I visited this cave on February 15th, and made a careful study 
of it. Unfortunately, it has suffered severely since it was examined 
by Mr. Hanauer. The fever for antiquity-hunting, which in recent 
years has developed to an alarming extent in Palestine, has spread 
to Saris, and this cave has been ransacked. I found two young 
men, who claimed to be sons of the proprietor of the cave, who 
told me that they had been searching for treasure: an unlucky 
stroke by a pick had brought down all of the portion of the east 
wall containing the figure drawn by Mr. Hanauer, and not a single 
fragment of it is to be seen, either on the wall or among the single 
fragments of stone strewn on the floor of the cave. I suspect, 
however, that the destruction of the figure was not accidental, as 
my guides would have me believe, but intentional—perhaps on 
account of the Moslem hatred of images, for the second figure has 
been attacked also, and an evident attempt, which was fortunately 
suspended, made to cut it out. I fear, however, that the attempt 
will probably be resumed sooner or later, and the figure will be 
either destroyed or removed and sold. Though I examined minutely 
every square inch of the wall, I could find nothing like the marks 
drawn by Mr. Hanauer, of whose transcript I was provided with a 
copy. It is to be hoped that the squeeze mentioned (Quarterly 
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Statement, 1890, p. 44) is still in existence, for the characters, if 
anything, are Old Hebrew. 

Questioned as to what they had found in the cave, my guides 
told me that they had obtained lamps, fragments of pottery (prin- 
cipally saucers), a stone “shaped like a bell,” and a stone box. 
The first of these stone objects may have been a pounder or hammer- 
stone ; the second, no doubt, was an ossuary, a manual demonstra- 
tion of the size of the object, which thay gave me, was sufficient to 
convince me of this. There is still a good deal of earth in the cave, 
intermingled with bones. 

All the pottery shown in Mr. Lee’s photograph above referred to, 
is characteristic of the archeological strata which we have now 
learned to associate with the later period of the Jewish monarchy. 

The chief interest of the cave lies in the two curious sculptured 
figures, and it is fortunate that the sketches illustrating Mr. 
Hanauer’s papers have preserved the appearance of the figure 
now destroyed. To complete the account I append a sketch of 
the second figure ; there was 
not sufficient light to photo- 
graph it satisfactorily, and I 


had no material for making 
a squeeze. 


Mr. Hanauer, in referring 
to this latter figure (Quarterly 
Statement, 1889, p. 185), says = 
“The legs, if it has any, 
must be dug for.” Asa 
matter of fact, there are none 
—the figure is half-length 
only, and a bench of uncut 
rock (like the shelf of a tomb- 
arcosolium) butts against the 
place where the legs would 
have been. 

The interpretation of the figures is a matter of considerable 
difficulty, and depends upon the period to which they are to be 
assigned. The objects found in the cave may be taken as an 
indication of a minor limit of its date, for it is highly improbable 
that they were already relics of antiquity when they were deposited. 
The ossuary is not of great importance in this connection, for it. 
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does not appear that this particular class of articles of tomb- 
furniture is of high antiquity. The only ossuaries that can be 
dated with certainty are those whose period is indicated by 
inscriptions ; and all that have been found inscribed bear either 
Greek or square Hebrew lettering. The earlier Jewish tombs seem 
to have been provided with ossuary chambers for the reception 
of the bones of decayed bodies; the portable stone coffer was an 
invention of a later date. More to the point, in the dating of the 
cave under discussion, is the pottery represented in Mr. Lee’s 
photograph. This belongs to the period of the Jewish monarchy, 
and it follows that the cave is, at latest, to be assigned to that 
iod. 

As to the figures, it might be inferred that, being in relief, they 
are necessarily of the same date as the walls on which they are cut. 
But this is not absolutely certain. Careful observation shows that, 
though there is no formal sunk panel surrounding the surviving 
figure, yet it is actually in cavo-rilievo—that is to say, the outer 
surface of the sculpture does not project beyond the outer surface 
of the wall, the relief being obtained by cutting away the 
background. Evidently the indication of date is as indefinite in 
such a case as in that of an incuse sculpture. I have added to the 
sketch of the surviving figure an appearance as though another 
figure had been blocked out and left incomplete ; it is to the west 
of the surviving figure, and five inches from it. On the west wall are 
two deep lines, enclosing a space approximately in the form of a 
human figure, which might be the beginning of another relief. 
Though I studied these two marks very carefully, I was unable to 
make up my mind whether or not they were mere pick-marks ; it 
may be admitted that there are no other pick-marks elsewhere upon 
the walls of the cave quite like them. 

Dr. Hutchinson, from an examination of the sketch illustrating 
Mr. Hanauer’s second communication, suggests that these figures 
represent the Crucifixion. This is a natural explanation, but it is 
open to several grave objections. There is no indication of a cross. 
The arms are not outstretched sideways (as might be inferred from 
the sketch referred to), but upwards; and though representations 
of the Crucifixion with arms stretched upwards are not unknown, 
they are so rare that if another explanation be forthcoming it is to 
be preferred. The eight strokes, taken by Dr. Hutchinson to 
represent a nimbus, are evidently merely indications of the back- 
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ground by the artist’s pencil, and do not represent actual marks in 
the sculpture ; this is clear from an examination of the previous 
sketch (Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 185), apparently by a different 
hand, and certainly drawn on a different occasion. In the latter 
sketch, the marks in question do not appear. 

The odd leaf-shaped face shown in the sketch (Quarterly 
Statement, 1890, p. 71) I would explain as an indication of the nose 
(by hollows on each side between nose and cheeks) with a fracture 
above (or possibly an indication of eyebrows (?)). The mouth is 
not shown. The face in the surviving figure is even ruder. 

The most cogent argument against regarding the sculpture as 
Christian lies in the absence of crosses elsewhere on the walls of the 
cave. An argumentum e silentio is usually unsatisfactory, but traces 
of the habit which the early Christians of Palestine had of cutting 
crosses upon wall surfaces are so universal, that the absence of such 
symbols is presumptive evidence of the absence of early Christians. 

Professor Sayce (Quarterly Statement, 1890, p. 44) compares the 
sculpture with the ‘proto-Pheenician rock-sculpture” he had visited 
near Tyre. This probably means the Kana figures, illustrated and 
described by Herr Schumacher later in the same volume (pp. 259- 
264), and pronounced to be of later date than had previously been 
supposed. If the Kana figures be intended by Professor Sayce, the 
resemblance seems rather superficial; the Kana and Saris figures 
differ considerably, both in attitude and in technique. 

Much closer is the resemblance between these figures and the 
curious sculptures on the wall of the cave known as ‘Arak el-MA, 
near Beit Jibrin; it was the desire to compare the two that first 
attracted me to the Saris cave. <A sketch of the Beit Jibrin 
sculpture will be found in the “Memoirs,” vol. iii, p. 267. In 
these figures the arms are outstretched, not upraised, and the 
attitude is much more suggestive of a crucifixion than in the case 
of the Saris reliefs. It is quite possible, however, that the Saris 
figures may disturb this explanation. If they be non-Christian in 
period and purpose, the Beit Jibrin figures may have been originally 
similar, and may have been accepted and preserved by later 
Christian occupants of the Beit Jibrin caves on account of their 
resemblance to crucifixes. 

The resources of Jerusalem libraries are too limited to enable 
me to find further examples of similar sculpture with which to 
compare the Saris figure. A very rude votive stele from Carthage, 
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figured in Perrot and Chipiez “ Pheenicia,” vol. i, pp. 54, 80, shows 
two figures in the same attitude, with hands upraised, presumably 
in an attitude of prayer. This comparison, to my mind, suggests 
the direction in which we are to look in determining the origin 
of the Saris cave.! 

Till all the earth can be cleared from the cave, it is impossible 
to say with certainty whether it was originally intended as a tomb- 
chamber, or whether the bones strewed through it and the ossuary 
are evidences of a secondary appropriation. In the meanwhile, 
I can only state my impression that the latter is the true alternative. 

R. A. S. M. 


EL-EDHEMIYEH (JEREMIAH’S GROTTO). 


I sEND the following notes about the hill above Jeremiah’s 
Grotto * :— 

It is a knoll of limestone, with well-marked strata dipping perhaps 
30 degrees, more or less, south to north, and about the same west 
to east. The rounded top of the hill is made by Moslem inter- 
ments, and except two ruined welys—one of them reduced to 
foundations—there are no old buildings to be seen on it. The 
rock crops to the surface at the north-west side of the mound 
(towards the Dominican convent). The maximum depth of earth 
on the top I should estimate at about 10 feet. If the earth could 
be cleared away I should not be surprised to find part of the rock 
surface on top artificially flattened towards the south side of the 
hill ; a small shelf of exposed rock, about 1 foot across, on the top 
of the scarp containing the cave popularly called the “Skull’s Eye,” 
has the appearance of being the edge of a rock-cut wine-press or 
threshing floor. 

The excavations, &c., on the face of the hill-slope are as follows, 
in order, starting from the corner next the Dominicans :— 


(1) A projecting boss of rock with a wine-press (?) of three vats 
with channels, sunk in its upper surface. 


1 [A very similar figure from Idalion is represented in Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kypros, taf. li, No. 6.—Ep.] 
2 The modern Arabic name is to be preferred as being at once short and 
non-committal, 
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(2) A projecting boss of rock cut (?) into the form of a slightly 

pointed arch. No signs of tool-marks are to be scen upon it, so it 

may be natural; but Iam under the impression that it is probably 
a section of an artificial cave, of which the rest has fallen in. 

(3) A scarp running round the south-west corner of the hill. 
On the west side it is 25 feet 5 inches long (not straight, but rather 
convex), on the south 67 feet, ending in the cave called the “Skull’s 
Kye.” The maximum height (in the neighbourhood of this cave) is 
about 11 feet, and here it overhangs so that the top projects 2 feet 
4 inches beyond the bottom of the scarp. It is probably merely a 
quarry, for there are evident traces of quarrying in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this scarp. I cannot detect any sign that would 
give a clue to its age. 

(4) At the south-west corner of the scarp, a cave of two small 
irregular chambers, certainly artificial, though for what purpose is 
not clear. There is a sort of shelf on the right-hand side of 

tit, the entrance to the second 
; chamber, possibly a rude 
arcosolium, though this is far 
from certain. 

(5) Also at the south-west 
corner, a scarp running out 
gf Eye or sues from the main scarp, and at 

a lower level; also certain 


oF / channels, evidently to be com- 
Ff tt oe ies pared with the grooves cut 


between blocks in ‘*Solomon’s ” 
and other unfinished quarries, 


The rough sketch plan will give an 
idea of the way all these features are disposed. 


(6) The so-called “Skull’s Eye ” (the left-hand or larger eye). 
Unquestionably an ancient cistern, though every scrap of plaster 
has been removed from the walls. There is a square hole in the 
top (blocked up) for dipping buckets. In the north-east corner a 
small subsidiary water store has been formed of masonry, cemented . 
inside : no doubt a later construction. On the west side is a small 
domed chamber, communicating with the main chamber and with 
an independent opening under the rock scarp. The main chamber 
is 8 paces north to south by 9 paces east to west. In modern 
times the cave has been used not only as a temporary dwelling, and 
the walls are smoke-blackened in consequence, but also as a refuge 
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for goats. The south wall was chiselled away when the scarp 

- outside was formed, and the “Eye” thus laid open. From the 
weathering I should strongly doubt if this happened so much as 
2,000 years ago; and, therefore, any resemblance the face of this 
hill may bear to that of a skull is an aspect later than the time of 
the crucifixion. 

(7) A rather risky scramble along a narrow ledge conducts over 
the precipitous face of the rock to the second « Eye.” It is much 
smaller than the first, being just high enough for me to stand 
upright in it. The plan is of this shape :— 


In the floor, at A, is sunk a very curious little cistern. 

The depth (above the stratum of rubbish covering the floor) is 
2 feet. Water is conveyed to it by a small channel running along 
the face of the rock between the “eyes.” But it is far from clear 
why a cistern was cut in so inaccessible a place, and why so small a 
receptacle for water should be cut any where. 

(8) The last cutting on the hill is Jeremiah’s grotto and its 
attendant scarps. <A very good account by Dr. Schick, with plans 
and sections, is given in the Quarterly Statement for January 
(pp. 38-42). On this I forward the following comments :—(a) The 
original entrance to the grotto was apparently rather low, and of 
uniform height. Two great faults in the rock above the entrance 
have weakened it, and part of the scarp above the entrance 
intercepted by these has fallen. (+) The name of the buried Sultan 
is Ibrahim el-Edhem, and the saint’s name seems to be Jeremiah, 
not Lazarus. (c) Under the square recess in the west of the cave 
is a small sinking, apparently for the butt-end of a beam, the other 
end of which fitted into a corresponding sinking in the neighbouring 
pier. This beam probably supported a ladder or staircase by which 
access was gained to the recess; the latter may well have been the 
bed of some hermit or recluse. Lower still, underneath the sinking 
first mentioned, is a tetherhole, ic, a niche with a bridge of rock 
left spanning it to secure an animal. This may be modern. 
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(d) The square hole “which has never been examined” does 
not look important enough to justify the risk involved in being 
let down to it by ropes. There seems to be a broken cave of 
some sort in the surface of rock above the finished scarp. Above 
the scarped surface is a stratum, perhaps 8 or 10 feet deep, of 
small loose amorphous limestone, its face receded some way 
behind the face of the scarp. The shelf thus formed is spanned 
by two arches of rock which (like the other arch already described) 
may be sections of a ruined chamber. To the south of these is 
the entrance to a small cave. 


R. A. S. M. 


ARCH AHOLOGICAL AND EPIGRAPHIC NOTES ON 
PALESTINE. 


By Professor CLERMONT-GANNEAU, M.I. 


13. Fresh Remarks on the Hebrew Mosaic of Kefr Kenna.—Thanks to 
the kindness of Father Prosper and of Father Léonard d’Estaires, 
of the Order of the Franciscans, i have just received an excellent 
tracing (made directly from the original) of the Hebrew inscription 
which I discussed in a preceding note (Quarterly Statement, 1901, 
pp. 374 et seq.). I give here a reproduction of it, which fortunately 
completes that made from the photograph (ib. p. 251), which, as 
I have already said, leaves much to be desired. 

We are now in a position to estimate the measurements of the 
text ; the maximum length of the part preserved is 0°85 m., the 
letters are, on an average, 0-05 m. in height. The copy fully sub- 
stantiates the readings I had proposed, notably in certain cases 
where there had been reason for doubt :—S955) (1. 2), soay (1. 3), 
pad wm (1. 4), WMAINA (1. 8). The patronymic in l. 2 seems to 
be 7WIA 72 rather than [Ww 43. 

Underneath the fourth line three letters may be distinguished 
which were not to be seen upon the photograph. The first is 
mutilated, possibly the remains of an aleph. This, with the two 
remaining letters, which are perfect, gives us the reading, yous), 
“Amen.” This word, placed, as it is, by itself, at the foot of the 
first column, may be a clausula, indicating that the inscription was 
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made up of at least two portions, the second part beginning on the 
column following. 

The inscription is exceedingly interesting for the history of 
Hebrew epigraphy, and this copy enables us to form an opinion 
of the paleography of the text, which was hitherto difficult on 
account of the deficiencies of the photograph. The characters are 
boldly and neatly made. Not to mention ‘other details, it will be 
noticed that the he is not in any way distinguished from the heth, 
contrary to what has been observed, for example, in the alphabet of 
the ossuaries. On the other hand, the daleth and the resh are 
carefully differentiated with only one exception, viz., 777 (1. 3), 
although it is not impossible that this anomaly is due to an imper- 
fection in the copy, or to some flaw upon the mosaic. At all 
events, it is certainly owing to one or other of these causes that the 
tav, occasionally deprived of the little stroke at the extremity 
of the left leg, appears to be identical with he or heth. 

Meanwhile, Messrs. D. H. Miiller and Sellin have published a 


monograph on this inscription which I have been unable to procure.} 
Their reading of ll. 3-4 is as follows :— 


yas --- nm ana sa Snn abay mon tayt 
“Who made the mosaic-slab. He began on the first of (the month) Ab, 
finis[hed]... Amen.” 


M. Halévy,? more fortunate than myself in obtaining a copy for 


review, whilst accepting this rather strange reading, proposes to 
restore |. 4 thus :— 


smona onbsan, “Praise be to God!” 


It is hardly necessary to say that these three scholars have 


pursued the wrong route, as is proved conclusively by the new and 
unambiguous document which I am discussing. 


'D. H. Miller and E. Sellin, “ Die hebriische Mossikinschrift von 
Kafr Kenna, mit einer Tafel,” Vienna, 1901. I do not know either the 


name of the publishers or the exact date of this publication. [“ Sitz. ber. d. - 


Kais. Ak. d. Wiss. zu Wien,” 1901, xv; June 12th.—Ep.] I have every 
reason to think, however, that it is later than my first communication to the 
“Académie des Inscriptions” (Comptes-rendus, November 2nd, 1900, p. 354, 
seq.), and the printing of my first notice in the Quarterly Statement. In 
this case it is to be regretted that Messrs. D, H. Miiller and Sellin did not 
know of this notice of mine, which even then gave the true reading of the 


inscription, and would have enabled them, I venture to think, to escape the 
errors into which they have fallen, 


0 


* “ Revue Sémitique,” 1901, Oct., p. 374 seq. 
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14. Baal-Bosor or Baalkosor *—Through the courteous instrumen- 
tality of M. van Berchem I have just received from Professor 
Briinnow the squeeze of the inscription at Saf, which I investi- 
gated in a preceding note (Quarterly Statement for January, pp. 15 
et seq.). Although incomplete, this squeeze contains two of the 
doubtful names there discussed : that of the author of the dedica- 
tion, and the name or surname of the god. 

In regard to the first, the reading ’Anépados, which I had indi- 
cated as being possible, rather than Professor Briinnow’s ‘Aperyabos, 
is now absolutely verified ; the fourth letter is not y but p squared 
at the top. 

In regard to the divine name, or, to be more exact, the second 
element of the name, viz.: KWCWPL! or BLICWPLUI, the 
squeeze does not remove the doubt attaching to the first letter. 
It is difficult, I confess, to see in it a B; on the other hand, 
however, the reading K, too, is not without difficulty, and I am not 
surprised that Professor Briinnow only marks the K as a possible 
reading. If, in spite of everything, it is really a K, the possi- 
bility must always remain that the stone-cutter, notoriously careless, 
has made some error, and has engraved a K instead of a B, which, 
it may be presumed, was on his copy. 

If, notwithstanding this, anyone, declining the suggested Bostra, 
should wish to retain the reading BeeAcwowpw, it will be neces- 
sary to return to some of the combinations which I had previously 
rejected tacitly as scarcely plausible. Such a one, for example, 
is that which naturally suggests itself at once, and which consists 
in connecting the word with the Hebrew root V3), which, 
amongst others, has the meaning “to reap,” and in recognising 
in the name (with Lieut.-Colonel Conder'), Zeus Helios Baalkogor, 
a kind of solar deity who presided over the harvest. Such a 
conception, however, is more decidedly Hellenic than Semitic. 
One may even be tempted, moreover, to suggest a comparison 
either with the pre-Islamic deity 3\, “ Okaisir,”? or with the 
Pheenician god Xovowp (reading uncertain) of Philo of Byblos. A 
more specious suggestion would be to connect the name Kwowp 
with the ancient Cossura (the mod. Pantellaria), an island situated 


1 From information supplied to me by the Editor. 
2 On this god, and on his possible origin, see my “ Recueil d’Arch. 


Orient.,” ii, p. 247; iii, p. 280, . 


rene 
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between Sicily and the Carthaginian coast. In support of this it 
may be pointed out that in this case it would furnish us with a 
geographical designation which, as analogy shows (see above p. 19), 
is precisely what is to be expected here; but this is going rather 
far afield to find a homonym to a god from Central Syria. 


15. The Depository of Ancient Arrows in the Castle of David.—To 
the interesting question raised by Dr. Selah Merrill in the last 
number of the Quarterly Statement (p. 106), I happen to be in a 
position to bring to bear my personal testimony supported by 
something more substantial than mere “ hearsay ” evidence. 

When I was in Jerusalem in 1869, I was fortunate enough to 
obtain a couple of arrows from a find made some ten years or so 
previously in the fortress of David. I made a present of one to a 
friend whose name I have forgotten, the other I retained and still 
have. Until quite recently it was intact, but I unluckily broke 
it in two, the wood, which was always somewhat worm-eaten, being 
rather fragile. 

On the authority of competent judges to whom I have submitted 
the arrow, the wood is certainly from a conifer, but in order to 
determine its nature more precisely, it would be necessary to make 
sections for micrographic examination, and sacrifice a portion of the 
arrow, a sacrifice to which I am unwilling to have recourse. All 
that can be stated, from a superficial examination, is that the 
yew is out of the question. 

The arrow measures 0°695 m. in length. The wood is cut with 
care, and polished. The shaft is round and thinner at either end, 
the diameter increasing gradually to the middle, where the maximum 
circumference (measuring 0-033 m.) is reached; evidently, there- 
fore, care was taken to satisfy certain ballistic conditions. The 
extremity to which the metal point is affixed ends abruptly. It 
shows some signs of wear and tear, but bears no trace of any 
attempt ever having been made to prepare it for receiving the 
point. 

The other end, forming a little rounded knob, is deeply notched 
in order to fix the arrow upon the bow-cord. There are no signs of 
any place for the feather. 

It is difficult to assign an age to this arrow from the mere 
appearance of the wood. In any case, I can scarcely believe that 
it can go back to the days of the Crusaders. It seems more natural, 
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ae 2 priori grounds, to descend to the time when portable firearms © 
had definitely replaced the bow and arrow, It may be surmised 
that under one of the last of the Mamluks, for example, an 
arsenal had been established in the fortress of David, with a store 
of arrows for the garrison of Jerusalem in case of need, and that 
this depdt having ‘become useless and buried in oblivion in con- 
sequence of the change of armament, was fortuitously discovered 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century—whence our arrow. 


16. The Plasterer Sosibios of Gaza.—A short while ago Father 
Jaussen and Father Vincent published a new Greek Christian 
inscription ' from Gaza, which now belongs to Baron Ustinow’s 
collection at Jaffa. It may be classed, in every respect, in the 
same family as the inscriptions which I, too, discovered at Gaza 
in 1870, and through which I have been able with absolute cer- 
tainty to fix the ferminus a quo of the era peculiar to this town 
(October 28th, B.C. 61)? They read the inscription thus :— 


. + *Averde 

. 6 paxap(tos) 
LwoePis 

o Puto« +e TH 

» wepi(dov) yy Say’ 


. ive(exredvos) e' 


co oO wm co bo 


The name Ywoefrs is incontrovertibly a vulgar pronunciation and 
orthography of SweBws. The date corresponds to February 7th, 
587 A.D.,° coinciding with year V of the indiction. The only 
difficulty which this little text presents lies in the reading of the 
group of letters in line 4:—OFY+4OKs. The editors would see 
in this an ethnic or an adjective, qualifying the deceased, written 
in an abridged form, and bisected by the introduction of a cross. 
But 6 qwvo«... still remains quite inexplicable. ; 

Notwithstanding the fact that the editors cite an analogy for 
this (Zep + you on one of the Medaba mosaics), I am not of opinion 
that the fourth sign here is a real cross, in spite of the superficial 

resemblance. To my mind it isa y, of the same size as the other 


1 “ Revue Biblique,” 1901, p. 580. 

2 Clermont-Ganneau, “ Archeol. Researches in Palestine,” ii, 398-429, 

Pay * Not February 13th, as the editors have it, since the lst of Peritios 
__-—- eoineides with January 26th (Julian calendar) in the Calendar of Gaza. 
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letters, to which a fantastically-minded engraver has merely given 
a cruciform: appearance. I propose, therefore, to read simply, 
5 yvyrox(evos), a name of a trade, formed on the same principle as 
dptoxeos, “ baker,” which is normally abridged into apzoxo, or, like 
yvyo« in this inscription, to aprox. The word yo oxeros, it is 
true, is not to be found in our classical dictionaries, but it is 
formed quite regularly from yyos, “ gypsum, plaster, lime,” just 
as dproxovos from dpzos, “ bread,” probably on the analogy of the 
working or manipulation of the flour on the one hand, and of the 
plaster or lime on the other. Both alike undergo the same opera- 
tions—pulverisation, dilution, kneading or mixing, &c., not to 
speak of the cooking in the oven, which, although the last act in 
the case of the meal, and the first in the case of the plaster, 
completes the analogy. The Greek of the late epoch*® knows, 
besides, a word yvYoxoretov, an exact counterpart to dptoKxoevetov, 
“bakehouse,” to indicate the place where they spread, pound, or 
knead the plaster or lime. This word completely guarantees the 
existence of the trade-name ywvyroxo7os, which is accordingly to be 
added to our Greek lexicons. It is unnecessary for me to recall 
that the use of gypsum seems to have been very widespread in 
Syria, as is attested by the existence of the Rabbinical and Syriac 


words DIDHI: DYOH, POH, &e., and of the Arabic | .wwer> 
the older form of which is Ge> (contracted from (2.>), and 
even _<3, words which designate plaster as distinct from lime 
(HW, WD, dn5). 

The whole text may now be translated as follows :— 


“+ Is deceased the blessed Sosibios, the plasterer (or lime- 
burner ?), the thirteenth day of the month of Peritios (in the year 
of the era of Gaza), 647 (= February 7th, 587 A.D.), indiction V.” 


‘I have a vague recollection of having seen examples of this kind of 
whim before in the Greco-Syrian epigraphy: at present I can only recall 
certain examples of the cruciform y from Cyprus (G. Colonna Ceecaldi, 
“ Monum. Ant. de Chypre,” p. 295, No. 25), 

* See the examples cited in my “ Archwol, Researches,” ii, p. 143. 


% Ducange, “Lex. de la basse-grécité,” s.v, Pupaptiov, on the authority 
of Harmenop. lib. 2, tit. 4, § 27. 
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Dr. SCHICK was born on 27th January, 1822, at the little village of 
Bitz, and was educated at Kornthal, and at the Pilgrim-Missions 
College of St. Chrischona in Switzerland. At the age of 24 he 
proceeded to Jerusalem as one of the four missionary brethren sent 
out by Mr. Spittler, of Basel, to initiate the romantic scheme 
described by Rev. J. E. Hanauer in Q.S., 1900, p- 126. The 
missionaries, who were all mechanics, were to live together 
unmarried in a Briiderhaus; but, as Dr. Robinson has related, 
“they eventually left, and went into other ‘employments where 
they might labour more effectively, and without the constraint of 
celibacy.” 
Dr. Schick became an agent of the London Jews Society, and 
“made a marriage which added greatly to his happiness. For many 
years he was at the head of the School of Industry, in which, 
under the auspices of the Society, he taught carpentry and other 
useful trades to young Jews. He soon won the confidence .and 
esteem of everyone ; and his labours, spread over 50 years, were 
ie fully appreciated by the several heads of the Mission to the Jews at 
Jerusalem, under whom he worked. 
At an early period of his life in Palestine, Dr. Schick seems to 
have taken an interest in the remains of ancient Jerusalem ; and in 
. 1864-5, whilst surveying the city, I found his local knowledge of 
great assistance. He frequently accompanied me in my examina- 
ae of ancient cisterns and underground places, and became 
greatly interested in the exploration of the Holy City. In 1866, 
when I again visited Jerusalem, I asked him to watch all excava- 
tions made for building purposes, and to note, on a plan, the 
 Jevyel of the rock wherever it was exposed, so that the form of 
the original surface of the ground might eventually be obtained. 
_ This was the origin of his long connection with the Fund, which 
only terminated, with his death, last December. Subscribers are 
_ well aware of the great value of his contributions to the Quarterly 
_ Statement, and of the light which they have thrown on many 
oe - topographical and archeological questions connected with Jerusalem. 
In later years every moment he could spare was devoted to his 
7 a favourite pursuit, and few days passed without some addition being 
ae om K 
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made to his many notes and plans. His ambition was to make 
a plan of the city which would show the interiors of all buildings, 


but this great work, wpon which some progress had been made, he 


was not permitted to complete. 

Dr. Schick was always ready to place his local knowledge at 
the disposal of the officers who from time to time conducted the 
exploratory work of the Fund; and Canon Tristram, Sir Charles 
Warren, Colonel Conder, Professor Hayter Lewis, and others have 
more than once expressed their appreciation of the services which 
he rendered to them and to the exploration of the Holy. City. The 


late General Gordon, during his stay in Palestine in 1882-83, was a: ° 


frequent visitor and correspondent ; and used to illustrate his peculiar 
theories with regard to the holy places by notes and drawings which 
Dr. Schick preserved amongst his most cherished treasures. 

Dr. Schick’s communications to the Quarterly Statement and to 
the “ Zeitschrift” of the German Society were numerous ; and he 
also published a book, in German, on ‘ The Tabernacle, the Temple, 
and the Temple Area,” and a small guide to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. He was, as a rule, accurate and painstaking, and his 
knowledge of the natural features of the ground on which the city 
stands was in some respects unique. But he had one fault, that 
grew with age, which lessened the value of some of his work, and 
often gave much trouble to the editor of the Quarterly Statement. 
In his later drawings and reports he rarely made any distinction 
between what he had seen and what he assumed to exist. This, 
more than once, led to errors which he was the first to acknowledge 
and regret when further research showed that he was wrong. A 
case in point was his assertion that the Chapel of St. Helena, in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, formed part of the ditch of the 
second wall of Josephus. His great reputation for truth and 
honesty led to the acceptance of this view in Germany, and, to 
a lesser extent, in this country, as a final settlement of one of the 
most difficult questions connected with the ancient topography of 
Jerusalem. For this misleading statement, made in all good faith, 
and for its consequences, he often expressed his sincere regret. 

It would be interesting to dwell upon the contrast between the 
Jerusalem of 1846, before the quickening effect of the Crimean 
War had been felt, and the rapidly growing city of the present 
day, but space forbids. In 1896, when Dr. Schick had completed 
his fiftieth year of residence, he received the warm congratulations 


(To face p. 140.) 


BAvuRATH Dr. Conrap SCHICK. 
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x. of all his friends, complimentary letters from the British and 
* German Societies for the exploration of Palestine, an address and 
an olive-wood table from members of the Mission to the Jews, and 
an easy chair from the German community in Jerusalem. “ All 
this,” he wrote, “is certainly more than I deserved. My doing was 
nothing, except to make faults. It is the Lord who has done, and | 
enabled me to do, anything. His name be praised.” 
This letter shows one characteristic of Dr. Schick which cannot 
aL be allowed to pass unnoticed. He was, throughout his long career, 
a simple, earnest, Bible-loving Christian, whose great desire it was 
_ to lead a true, helpful Christian life. The influence which he 
_ exercised over the mixed population of Jerusalem may be gathered 
from the crowd of sorrowing friends—Christians, Moslems, and 
Jews—who followed him to his last resting place beside his old 
missionary comrades, Bishops Gobat and Barclay, the Revs. J. 
_Nicolayson and S. Burtchaell, and Dr. Macgowan ; and he now rests 
beneath the rock-scarp which marks the line of the old city wall. 
Dr. Schick died literally in harness. On December 16th last, 
he wrote in his weekly letter to the Fund: “Thanks to God, my 
health has become, in the last two weeks, improving ; so that I hope 
to fulfil the 80 years of which the Psalmist speaks (Psalm xc, 10) 
as the highest in human life. This will be on January 27th, 1902, 
and Mrs. Schick will be 76 years of age on March 6th next. So 
we both are old and worn-out people, and will be happy when we 
may go home.” On December 23rd, two hours after he had been 
discussing business matters with his son-in-law, Mr. Schoenecke, 
_ Dr. Schick fell asleep. Twelve days later, on January 4th, 
_ Mrs. Schick, his helpmate for 48 years, peacefully and painlessly 
“ crossed the bar,” to join her husband in the home for which they 
had both longed. 
at Dr. Schick was honoured by crowned heads, learned societies, 
and universities. As Dr. D’Erf Wheeler, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Fund at Jerusalem, well says: ‘No one living knew 
_ Jerusalem as well as he did. His was a life’s study. His models 
of the Temple of Solomon, the Herodian Temple, and the Haram 
area, are works of art and accuracy, and enjoy @ world-wide reputa- 
tion. He was honoured by several learned societies, and was 
sought after by scholars and others interested in the archeology of 
Palestine. The P. E. Fund are under a deep debt of gratitude to 


him. His loss locally is irreparable. His life was simplicity itself. 
K 2 
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He was humble, kind, sympathising, and always ready to give any 
information he possessed. I have worked with him for nearly 

sixteen years, and feel his death as a personal loss. Mr. Macalister 

and myself attended his funeral, and I asked the Rev. J. Hanauer, | 

who took part in the burial service, to mention how deeply sorry | 

| the Committee of the P. E. Fund would be to hear of his death, : 
: and to express their warm appreciation of all he had done for them, | 
and the obligations they were under for all his valuable services.” | 


C. We add 


GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. | 


By Sir C. W. WILson. 
(Continued from p. 77.) 


2. That Golgotha was so called because it was the public place of 
execution, and abounded with the skulls of executed criminals. These 
skulls, according to some authorities, lay about unburied, and, to | 
others, were hidden from view in an adjoining rock-hewn tomb, 
| into which the heads and bodies of those who were executed were 
: cast." 

In the works of Greek authors there is no indication of any 
belief or tradition that Golgotha was a public place of execution. 
The idea appears to have originated with Jerome, who writes :— | 
“Outside the city and without the gate there are places wherein 
—_ the heads of condemned criminals are cut off, and which have 
obtained the name of Calvary—that is, of the beheaded... . - 
| From this it is evident that Calvary does not mean the sepulchre of 
p the first man, but the place of the beheaded ”* (in Matt. xxvii, 33 5 
Q.S., 1902, pp. 74, 110). Jerome’s view was adopted by the 
Venerable Bede (17) (A.D. 730) and other Latin writers. The 


. According to Tal. Jer., San. vi, 9, 10 (written about a.p. 150), the 
Sanhedrin possessed two public burial-places—one for those decapitated or 
strangled, the other for those stoned or burned. When the flesh had dis- 
appeared, the bones were removed to the family tomb. (French translation 
by M. Schwab, Paris, 1888.) 
? See, however, p. 74 (11), where Jerome, apparently, adopts the Adam 
} legend. The quaint idea of Theodosius (circa 530), that Calvary was so 
crlled because men had their heads shaved there (Illic decalvabantur hotminet), 
need only be mentioned (‘‘ De Terra Sancta,” ii). 


—— 
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fuller explanation of the word is given by Nicolaus de Lyra,— 
“because that place was full of the heads of the dead who had 
been decapitated there, since malefactors were punished at the 
spot”;' and by Erasmus,—* because they cast there the heads of 
those who were executed.”? In the same sense Jeremy Taylor 
(1613-67) writes, “‘the charnel house of the city, and the place 
of execution”;* and Fuller, “because men’s bones were scattered 
thereabouts ”+ (but see p. 146). Grotius and Vossius,® on the other 
hand, consider that the spot was not called Golgotha because skulls 
were left lying about, since that was contrary to Roman and 
Jewish custom, but from the fact that it was the publie place of 
execution : this was also the opinion of Luther. 

In more recent times the explanation has been adopted, either 
fully or partially, sometimes as an alternative, by several writers. 
Thus Plessing remarks,® “ By this name (Golgotha) the Evangelists 
mean the place of execution at Jerusalem”; and Sepp’ holds a 
similar view. Langlois considers* that Golgotha was “the place 
where criminals were crucified,” or “the great Jewish cemetery of 
Jerusalem”; and Warren suggests® that “it may have been the 
place of public execution, where bodies were allowed to be devoured 
by birds and beasts, &c. (Gen. xl, 19; 2 Kings ix, 35 ; Herod. iii, 12) 
and thus have acquired this name.” 

The arguments urged by the advocates of this explanation 
are :—That there were in the time of Christ, as there are at present, 
certain fixed spots for the execution of criminals ;!° that these places 
were known by special names, ¢.g., Sestertium at Rome, and xcpaé 


1 In Matt. xxvii, 33. Quoted by Bynaeus, “De morte Jesu Christi,” 
vol. iii, p. 262 (A1nst. 1698). 


2 Lhid. 
% Life of Christ,” xv, § 30; see Heber's edition of the Works of J.T., 


iii, 260, cf. p. 374, “a hill of death and dead bones, polluted and impure.” 


4 “ Pisgah-Sight of Pulestine,” p. 344 (Lond. 1650). 
® See Bynaeus, l.c. : 
® “ Ueber Golgatha und Christi Grab ”’ (Halle, 1789). 

7 “ Golgatha selbst heisst das Hochgericht,”’ “ Jerusalem und das Heilige 
Land,” i, 428 (1873). See also Mislin, “ Les Saints-Lieux,” ii, 25 (Paris, 1851). 
* “Un chapitre inédit de la question des Lieux-Saints ” (Paris, 1861). 

* As an alternative view, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. 
** Golgotha.”’ 

” For instance, the Mamertines had such a place on the Pompeian Way 
outside their city (Messina), and the Romans one for the crucifixion of slaves 
and malefactors of the lowest class, about 2} Roman miles from the Esquiline 


Gate (Tacitus, *‘ Ann,” xv, 60). 
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(corvus) in Thessaly ;! that there must have been such a place at 
Jerusalem ; and that its name was Golgotha, 

The objections to the explanation are :—That as the singular, 
not the plural, is always used in the Bible narrative—“ the place of 
a skull” («pavdou to7os), not * the place of skulls” (xcpavéwy TOTos), 
or simply, as in Luke, “the skull” (76 «pav/ov)—the name could not 
have referred to a collection of skulls; that decapitation, though it 
was a Roman form of punishment, and may have prevailed amongst 
the Jews under Roman rule, was not a common Jewish custom, and 
that the name, which apparently existed before the Roman occupa- 
tion of Palestine, could not have been derived from the skulls of 
decapitated persons; that since, in accordance with Jewish law 
(Deut. xxi, 23), the Jews buried those who had been put to death 
on the evening of the day of their execution, and crucified Jewish 
criminals were allowed burial under the Romans? (Matt. XXVii, 58 - 
John xix, 38), the unburied dead or their skulls could not hice 
been lying about ; that a fixed public place of execution, according 
to Western ideas, is unknown in the East, and that if such a place 
existed at Jerusalem, and was known as Golgotha, the name would 
probably have been attached to places of a similar nature in other 
parts of Palestine—there is, however, no known instance of such use 
of the name ;* that, if the words in John xix, 41, Matt. xxvii, 60.4 
are to be taken literally, the explanation involves the almost itiealal 
ceivable theory that the garden of Joseph of Arimathea was the 
public place of execution or immediately adjoined it, and that 
Joseph deliberately made a new tomb for himself at, or very near 

a spot which every Jew must have regarded with abhorrence ‘a 
unclean ;° that, philologically, the view that Golgotha means place 
of execution is inadmissible. 


fel ee ee 


' Sestertiam, from semis tertius, that is, two and a half; dpa, cores, 

raven or crow, a term probably borrowed from the unburied bodies on which 

the birds fed. 

“ . yore. oo ay omitted in exceptional circumstances (Josephus, 
J.” iv, 5 : 

* The same objection applies with equal, if not greater, foree to the 
Suggestions of Langlois (/.c.) and Bovet (‘‘ Voyage en Terre Sainte,” p. 196, 
3rd ed., Paris, 1862), that the name was applied to, or connected with, a 
cemetery of rock-hewn tombs. 

“Now in the place (iy 1 Témy) where he was crucified was a garden ; 
and in the garden a new tomb”; and Matthew says that Joseph laid the 
body “in his own new tomb.” 3 wan 

5 It is, on the other hand, quite conceivable that Joseph may have o 
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The question which the explanation incidentally raises with 
regard to the existence or non-existence of a public place of 
execution at Jerusalem is discussed in Appendix II. It will be 
sufficient to say here that in late Jewish times, Maccabean, and 
post-Maccabean, the Place of Stoning, or Beth ha-Sekelah, may 
possibly have been a fixed spot; and that, if Stephen suffered 
martyrdom at the Place of Stoning, that spot is placed by a 
tradition, at least as old as the fifth century, outside the Damascus 
Gate. There is, however, no evidence of any kind to show that 
the Beth ha-Sekelah was called Golgotha,! or that it was the place 
at which the Romans executed criminals either by crucifixion or by 
decapitation. A consideration of Roman custom leads to the belief 
that crucifixion at a Jewish place of execution, if there were one, 
. was a possible but not a probable occurrence. Authorities who 
accept the view that Golgotha was a public place of execution are 
not always agreed with regard to its identity with the Jewish 
‘Place of Stoning.” For instance, Hildebrand, regarding the two 
places as identical, locates the scene of Stephen’s martyrdom at 
| “the place of a skull.”? Conder believes that Christ was crucified 
| at the Beth ha-Sekelah.* Warren, on the other hand, writes:4 “It 
(Golgotha) was probably distinct from the place of stoning, because 
at this time the Jewish Sanhedrin, though it could condemn, could 
not put to death without the intervention of the Roman Governor.” 


3. Because Golgotha, in some fashion or other, resembled a human 
skull. This is the explanation which finds most favour at the 
present day ; but there are differences of opinion with regard to 
the nature of the resemblance. A large majority of writers con- 
sider Golgotha to have been either a rounded knoll, or under- 

feature, of bare rock, or a hillock with skull-shaped top; and 
associate with it the idea of height, prominence, and wide visibility. 
Thus Jeremy Taylor writes:5 “Calvary, a place difficult in the 
ascent, eminent and apt for the publication of shame, a hill of 


the ground in which the supposed tomb of Adam was situated, and have 
selected a place in it for his own sepulchre. 

1 There is no apparent connection between “the place of a skull” or 
“the skull,” and the infliction of the death penalty by stoning. 

2 Qui extra urbem ductus ad calvarie locum.” Joachimus Hildebrandus, 
“De Precibus veterum Christianorum,” p. 17, § 10, (1667). 

% * Handbook to the Bible,” 4th ed., 1887, pp. 355, 356. 

4 Hastings’ D.B., art. ‘* Golgotha.” 

> Le., iii, p. 374, § 3. 
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death”; Fuller, that it was so called “ Either from the fashion 
thereof, because that hill was rounded up in the form of a man’s 


head,”! or (see p. 143); and Warren, “ From the appearance of the 


place itself, from its round and skull-like contour, the Hebrew word 
Golgotha being applied to the skull from its rounded form”? (but 
see p. 143). Fisher Howe considers * that Golgotha was the crown 
of an “isolated skull-shaped hill,” with “a skull-like front or face,” 
and “eminently conspicuous”; Bovet says that it was “ A small knoll, 
or summit, like those seen in large numbers to the north of Jerusalem. 
It was no doubt a bare rock, such as those knolls usually 
are.”® Renan writes that Golgotha ‘* Corresponds, it seems, to our 
word chawmont, and probably designated a knoll of bare rock (tertre 
dénudé) having the form of a bald head” ;* Thenius, that “It may 
have had its name from its likeness to a skull”;" and he cites as 
analogies the tumuli in Thessaly called Cynocephale (Liv. xxxiii, 7), 
the hill called Edpdyros, latus clavus, near Syracuse (Thueyd., vii, 2 ; 
Liv. xxv, 25), and the Ochsenkopf, a peak of the F ichtelgebirge. 
A similar view is taken by Meyer, who compares the German use 
of the words kopf, scheitel, and stirn.S Guthe maintains that the 
hame was derived from a knoll, or, better still, an under-feature 
with a projecting cliff of rounded form, which reminded those who 
looked at it of a skull. His view is that the natural feature was 
the origin of the place-name ; and that Jewish fancy declared the 
grotesque skull to be that of Adam, and placed the tomb of the 
first man, beneath it.° General Gordon considered the resemblance 
to a skull to consist in the form of a contour of the ground, as 
represented on the Ordnance Survey Plan of Jerusalem.1° 


1 Le., p. 344, 

* Le., Art. “ Golgotha.” 

* “The True Site of Calvary” (New York, 1871). 

* See the Speaker's Com. on the Bible, “ Matt.,’—“ A mound sloping on 
all sides, sufficiently high to be seen from some distance.” 

* Le. p. 196. 

: “Vie de Jésus,” 16th ed., p- 429. 

‘ “ Golgotha,” &e., in “ Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie,” vol. xii, 
Part 4, pp. 1-34 (1842). 

° Com. on Matt.,” 486 f. See also Brandt, “ Die Evangelische 
Geschichte,” P- 168; and Arts. Golgatha in Schenkel, “ Bibel Lexikon,” and 
“ Handworterbuch des bib. Altertums.” 


* Art. “Grab, das heilige,” in Hauck, ‘‘ Realencyklopiidie fiir prot. Theol.,” 
3rd ed. (1899). | 


Riehm, 


” On the eso Scale plan; see Q.S., 1885, p- 78; 1901, p. 403. 
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_ The explanation is considered unsatisfactory by Alford,! 
-Mommert,? and others. ; 

There is no indication in the Bible that Golgotha was skull- 
like in form, or that Christ was crucified on a knoll, a hillock, or 
a hill. The narrative does indeed imply that the crucifixion was 
visible to many spectators; but this would have been the case 
if the crosses had been erected in one of the valleys that enclose 
or intersect the Jerusalem plateau, and the lookers-on had stood 
on its slopes. The features of the ground near the city are, in 
fact, such that elevation is not necessary for visibility. 

No early Greek or Latin writer suggests resemblance to a skull 
as an explanation of the place-name ; and, with the exception of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, who, lecturing in the immediate vicinity of 
the Golgotha of Constantine’s Church, alludes to it as “this holy 
place which is raised above all others,” and “this holy Golgotha 
rising on high, and showing itself to this day ;”4 no Greek writer 


ideas must have been current in the fourth century, for Epiphanius 
mentions them, simply to condemn them: “There is nothing to be 
seen in the place resembling this name; for it is not situated upon 
a height that it should be called [the place] of a skull, answering 
to the place of the head in the human body; neither has it the 
shape of a lofty watch-tower, for it does not even rise above the 
places round about it” (@.S., 1902, p. 72 (3)). 

The skull-like appearance and elevation of Golgotha appear to 
have been fancies introduced from the West. No Greek writers 
use the expression “mount.” Without exception they call the spot 
“ Golgotha,” “the place Golgotha,” “the holy place Golgotha,” “ the 
skull,” “the place of a skull,” or “ of the skull,” &c. The first, so far 
as is known, to use any expression connecting Golgotha with altitude 
is the Bordeaux Pilgrim (circa 333 A.D.), who visited Jerusalem whilst 
the churches of Constantine were being built, and calls the spot 


1 “ Greek Testament,” on Matt. xxvii, 33. : 

* “Golgotha und das heilige Grab in Jerusalem ”. (Leipzig, 1900). 

* See the extract from Ambrose (Q.S., 1902, p. 74, 10a), “ The place of the 
eross was either in the midst, that it might be seen of all,” &c. 

4 Cat.,” x, 19; xiii, 39. The lectures were delivered in-the Basilica of 
Constantine, called by St. Silvia the “ Great Church in Golgotha,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the Anastasis, or Church of the Resurrection, 

* Tor-yo@d; 6 row Toayoba rémwos; b rémos Tov aylov ToAy00G; xpaviov; Kpaviov 
témos: & Témos ruv Kpaviou ; Tov Kpavlov xwpos; &e. ) 


connects Golgotha with the idea of height or altitude. Still, both | 
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“little Mount Golgotha”! (Monticulus Golgotha). At first the 
expression does not seem to have found favour with Latin writers, — 
Jerome uses the terms “the skull” (Calvaria), “the place of a skull 

(locus Calvarie), and “the rock of the cross”? (crucis rupes) ; Rufinus 
(345-410) mentions “the rock of Golgotha” (Golgothane rupes) 33 
see also Kucherius* (circa 440). The “mount” is unknown to 
Tertullian, Ambrose, and Augustine ; but it appears in the sixth 
century in the “mountain of the skull” (Mons Calvarie, or * Mount 
Calvary”) of the Breviarius® (circa 530); and in Theodosius.® 
Bede and Willibald, in the eighth century, revert to the earlier 
form, but in the ninth century “ Mount Calvary” reappears in the 
pilgrimage of Bernard (870 a.p.).7 In later times the expression 
is very frequently used by Latin authors, from whose writings it 
has passed into the languages of the West. It would almost 
appear that the Western type of mind required a material elevation 
of Golgotha to complete the spiritual idea of looking up to the 
Redeemer upon the Cross, and to ensure wide visibility. At any 
rate the idea of height in connection with the Crucifixion has been 
80 persistent in the Western mind that in Latin translations from 
the Greek, Kpaviov toros, “the place of a skull” is often rendered 
Mons Calvarie, Mount Calvary®; and in the Calvaries of Roman 
Catholic countries the cross stands on an eminence reached by a 


Via Dolorosa marked by the stations of the Cross. So, too, in our 
own country, the words of a popular hymn— 


“There is a green hill far away, outside a city wall,” 


teach every child to believe that Christ suffered on the top of a hill. 


 “Ttin,,” see “ P.P.TS,,”* vol, i, “ The little hill of Golgotha where the 
Lord was crucified.” 


* “Ep. ad Paulinum” (cirea 395 A.D.), Migne, “ Pat. Lat.,” xxii, col. 581. 
The expression “in Montem Calvariew ” occurs in a collection of writings 
wrongly (?) attributed to Jerome (“In Mare.”), Migne, xxx, col. 565. 


3 “ Hist. Eccl.,” ix, 6. Juvencus uses the expression “the field named 
Golgotha” (‘ Ey. Hist.,”’ lib. iv, Migne, “ Pat. Lat.,”’ xix, col. 334). 

+ Epit.,” §iv; “ P.P.T.S.,” vol. ii. 
Started?” ¥ol. ii, ‘ 
“De situ Terre Sanctse,” id. 
“Itin.,” ib. vol. iii. 


~~ no 


* Also locum sacri Montis Golgotha for 4 rémos Tov wyiov ToAyo@a. Even 
. f . . . ” 
in the last English edition of “Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History,” xparlow 


is translated Mount Calvary (Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
ed. Wace and Schaff, vol. ii). 
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The origin of the term “ Mount” Calvary may perhaps be sought in 
the isolation of the rock of the Cross, which, as we shall see later on, 
formed part of the design of Constantine’s architect. In the very 
interesting mosaic in the tribune of the Basilica of Sa. Pudenziana 
at Rome (see plate), which is supposed to represent Constantine’s 
churches at Jerusalem, and on the Mount of Olives, and to date 
from the fourth century,! the cross is represented as standing on a 
little hill that corresponds exactly to the Monticulus Golgotha of the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim. If this form was originally given to the rock,? 
the idea that its rounded top was skull-like would appeal to the 
materialistic tendency of the Western mind. . 

On several tombstones of the sixth century, found by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau in Palestine, the cross stands upon a three-lobed or trefoil 
base, which, in ancient art, ¢.¢., Assyrian, is the symbol for a hill 
or mountain. M. Clermont-Ganneau, from whose “ Archeological 
Researches” the illustration (p. 150)* is taken, regards the symbol 
as evidence that popular belief in very early times began to regard 
Golgotha as an eminence—“ Mount Calvary.” The base seems, 
however, to be a conventional representation of “ the rock of the 
cross,” and its use possibly dates from the fifth century, when the 
attitude of the Church in Jerusalem towards “holy places,” and 
symbolical representations in art was, to say the least, sympathetic. 
The symbol is so suggestive of a hill, and the upper lobe is so 


1 The church is supposed to occupy the site of the house of Pudens, in 
which St. Paul lodged. The two daughters of Pudens were converted by 
St. Paul, and from one of them the church derives its name. The mosaic 
represents Christ enthroned, and blessing with the right hand. Beside Him 
are SS. Peter and Paul, in the act of being crowned by the two daughters of 
Pudens, and other figures. In the background are tke cross on its rock, 
emblems of the Evangelists, and buildings which will be more fully noticed 
later. The church is said to have been restored by Pope Siricius (384-398 ..), 


and the mosaics, though often repaired, to date from the fourth century, or to 


have been copied from others of that date (Murray, ‘‘ Handbook to Rome ”). 

2 Many authorities believe that the Mount Calvary of the present day 
is an artificial construction, and some support is given to this view by the 
words of Gregory Nazianzen (as quoted by Quaresmius, ii, 446, a; see 18). My 
own examination of the spot has led me to believe that the “ Mount” is natural 
rock, somewhat altered from its original form by the vicissitudes which it 
has undergone, and the various reconstructions of the church. The mosaic 
appears, at first sight, to confirm the idea of artificial construction ; but the 
horizontal lines are probably intended to represent the thin beds of limestone. 

% « Archeological Researches,” i, 337; ii, 407, 409, 410, 416, and the 
accompanying woodcuts. 
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skull-like in form, that the whole could not fail to strengthen the 
Western theory that Golgotha was a hill with a skull-shaped 
summit. 

It has been urged, in support of the view that Golgotha derived 
its name from its skull-like appearance, that place-names of a similar 
nature occur in the Bible and Josephus, ¢.g., the shoulder (shéchém, 
Gen. xlviii, 22, cf. Josh. xv, 8, xviii, 16), the navel, apparently for a 
pass, in Judges ix, 37, and Gamala, from the hump of a camel, in 
Josephus. Place-names taken from fancied resemblance to parts of 
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the human body are known in all languages, but there is no evidence — 


that any physical feature was called “the skull”! or “ the place of 
a skull,” from its likeness to a human skull, in Hebrew or in any of 


the cognate languages. It may be added that the thin beds of hard 
siliceous chalk, or limestone, which form the upper surface of the 


‘ El-Jumeijmeh, “the little skulls,” a small village on a hill-top in 


Northern Palestine, has been cited (“ Encye. Bib. Art. Golgotha”) as an 
instance of a place-name analogous to Golgotha. The origin of the name 
is not known, but there is no resemblance between the hill and little skulls. 
Probabiy, as in the case of Ramath-lehi (Judges xv, 17), “the hill of the 


jaw-bone,” the place-name is derived from some incident or legend connected 
with the spot, 
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~ Jerusalem plateau, do not weather into bare rocky knolls of skull- 
____ like form and appearance, such as are sometimes to be seen in places 
; % where the softer rock comes to the surface. On the small plateau 
the knolls only assume a rounded form when covered with soil or 
rubbish. If any resemblance to a skull existed at Golgotha it 
must have been as suggested by Guthe (see p. 146) to a profile. 

The conclusion, which seems to follow from the above discussion, 
is that Golgotha derived its name from a local legend which con- 
nected it with a skull, possibly that of Adam, as all the early 
Christian Fathers who mention the subject assert. And that the 
theories which identify “the place of a skull” with a public place 
of execution, or with a spot, whether on an eminence or not, 
which resembled a skull, are of later growth and probably of 
__ Western origin. - One interesting but very obscure question, 

the possible connection between Golgotha and the name, Alia 
Capitolina, of Hadrian’s new city, will be noticed in the discussion 
on the authenticity of the traditional site of the Crucifixion. 


APPENDIX I. 


ray (17) Ven. Beve, in Mutt. xxvii.—And when they were come unto a 
place called Golgotha.—Now Golgotha is a Syrian word, and is, being 
so interpreted, a place of askull (Calvarie). This place is in Elia (Jerusalem), 
and was at that time without the city, on the northern side of Mount 
Sion, and was called the place of Calvary, not because of the baldness of 
the first man, whom some in error do vainly suppose to have been buried 
there, but because of the beheading of criminals and men condemned 
to die. For this reason the Lord was crucified there, in order that the 
2. r standard of his martyrdom might be set up on the spot which hereto- 
fore had been the place of execution of the condemned (Migne, “ Pat. 
| ‘Lat.,” xcii, col. 123). 
ae (18) According to Quaresmtus (ii, 446a, ch. 38), “Gregory Nazianzen 
ys - mentions this place, and has described its nature, for towards the 
‘beginning of his tragedy of ‘Christus Patiens,’ he says that it is rocky, 
and stands out above the paved floor :— 
« «When the impious crowd, dragging with it my King; had left the 
— eity of the Solymi, and had come to a lofty spot strewn with many 
ol | , ; 


, “ «So when, standing on a spot raised on a mound of rocks, they had 
‘i nailed the Lord of all upon the tall cross,’ &e.” ! 


1 I have not been able to trace these extracts in Migne. 
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APPENDIX II. 


On THE EXISTENCE OR OTHERWISE OF A PusLic PLACE oF Exxrcurion 
AT JERUSALEM. 


Jewish Capital Punishment. — According to the Talmud, four methods 
of capital punishment were sanctioned by Jewish law—stoning, burning, 
decapitation, and strangling (San. vii, 1). Of these it is only necessary 
to take the first and third into consideration. 

The penalty of decapitation, or death by the sword, is not sanctioned 
directly by the Divine command. Its indirect sanction is deduced from a 
comparison of the words in Ex. xxi, 20, “he shall surely be punished,” 
with those in Lev, xxvi, 25, “and I will bring a sword upon you that shall 
execute the vengeance of the covenant” (San. vii, 1). The instances of 
execution by sword or spear recorded in the Bible, are due either to 
Divine direction (Ex. xxxii, 27); to individual action, prompted by 
Divine impulse (Num. xxv, 7,8; 1 Sam. xv, 33; 1 Kings, xix, 1); or to 
an order from the King or persons in authority (1 Sam. xxii, 18, 19; 
2 Sam. i, 15, iv. 2; 1 Kings ii, 25,34 ; 2 Kings x, 7,xxi,4; Jer. xxvi, 23, 
Judg. ix, 5; 2 Kings xi, 16-20; 2 Ch. xxiii, 15; Matt. xiv. 10). None 
of these executions appear to have been carried out at a place specially 
selected. 

Stoning was the primitive and popular form of execution, inflicted on 
criminals guilty of heinous crimes. Originally everyone took part in 
the execution as a patriotic act, which removed a criminal of the worst 
description from the community. Moses, by Divine command, introduced 
reforms which restrained the passions of the multitude by insisting that 
those who had testified against the condemned person should commence 
the stoning (Ex. xvii, 4, xix, 13; Lev. xxiv, 14-16; Deut. xvii, 2-7, 

xxi, 21, xxii, 21, 22; Josh. vii, 25; Luke xx, 6; Acts vii, 58, xiv, 5 ; 
ef. John viii, 7). The Talmudists completely altered the method of execu- 
tion ; they made it judicial, and threw the condemned person down 
from a height. He was only stoned if he did not succumb to the fall 
(San. vi, 5). The criminal was executed outside the camp or city 
(Lev. xxiv,.14; Josh. vii, 24-26; 1 Kiugs xxi, 13 ; Acts vii, 58), possibly 
near one of the gates (Deut. xvii, 5, xxii, 24); but, apparently, some- 
times within the camp or city limits (Deut. xxii, 21; ef John x, 31, 
where the Jews are said to have taken up stones to stone Jesus in 
Solomon’s Porch). After the stoning the body was hung on a sort 
of gibbet until sunset, and then buried outside the city, heaps of stones 
being raised over it (Deut. ©xi, 23 ; Josh. vii, 26, x, 26, 27). 

The method of execution in later times is described in the Talmud. 
The sentence was carried out at some distance from the place where the 
Court sat (San. vi, 1). According to Maimonides,' if the trial took place 
outside the city, the place of execution was three Sabbath days’ journey 


* San. xii, 3, p. 96. Quoted by Hanauer in Q.S., 1881, pp. 318, 319, 
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n from it. The place of stoning, or Beth ha-Sekelah, was twice the height 
of aman. One of the witnesses threw the condemned person down from 
this elevation in such manner that he fell upon his back. If the fall did 
not kill him, another witness cast the first stone; and if this did not 
suffice the bystanders, or all Israel, stoned him till he died (San. vi, 5). 
In carrying out the sentence a natural feature, such as a low cliff, or 
rock-scarp, was not necessary, and is not mentioned, I believe, in any 
of the treatises of the Talmud. Possibly a stage or scaffold of wood,' 
which could be set up at any convenient spot, was used—the spot 
becoming for the time the Beth ha-Sekelah. The bodies,of those stoned 
for blasphemy or idolatry were hung up after death, but were taken 
down when night commenced and buried without honour in a conmon 
burial-place which belonged to the Sanhedrin (San. vi, 6, 7, 9; Jos. 
“ Ant.” iv, 8, §6; cf iv, 8, § 24, where the body of a rebellious child is 
to be exposed, not hung up). 

There is nothing in the Bible or Josephus to suggest that condemned 
persons were stoned at a spot set apart for the purpose. Places of public 
execution, according to Western ideas, are not, and never have been, 
customary in the East.*- The usual practice has been, and is, to execute 
important criminals at places where the greatest impression would be 
made on the people ; and in the case of obscure criminals to allow the 
soldiers, or others in charge, to carry out the sentence where they pleased. 
It is, however, a possible inference from the fact that the Sanhedrin 
owned a burial-place for executed criminals (San. vi, 9), that the Beth 
ha-Sekelah was not far from the sepulchre. Assuming that this was the 
case, there is nothing in the Talmud to show the direction of the place 
of stoning, with regard to the city. A tradition, at least as old as the 
fifth century A.p., places the scene of Stephen’s martyrdom on the north 
side? of the city, outside the Damascus Gate, and one local tradition 
now identifies the Beth ha-Sekelah with e¢/-Edhemiyeh or el-Heidemiyeh,* 


1 Hanauer (/.c.) gives the height of the scaffold as 10 to 12 feet, on the 
authority of Rabbinowicz; but I have not been able to find the statement in 
the original French, or to see a copy of the German translation referred to. 
2 Fallmerayer appears to go too far when he says that in Jerusalem and 
the whole East there never was, and is not now, a public place of execution 
according to Western ideas (“‘ Denkschrift iiber Golgotha und das heilige 
Grab,” p. 671). 
3 In the original Greek of the Latin version of the story of the discovery 
of the relics of St. Stephen, it is said that the martyr’s body lay for a night 
and a day “on the exopyla of the town on the side by which we go to the 
Kedar.” M. Clermont-Ganneau considers the exopyla to be the heaps of 
refuse outside the city, and “the Kedar” to be some unknown place near 
Jerusalem (‘‘ Recueil d’Arch. Orient,” 1900, p. 66). A different view is taken 
by P. Lagrange in “ Revue Biblique,” 1900, p. 142. 

_ 4 Abbot Daniel (1106-7 A.p.) describes (ix) this place as ‘“‘a flat rocky 
mountain which split up at the time of Christ’s crucifixion ; the place is 
ealled Gehenna.” Whether the name was originally el-Heidemiyeh, “ the 
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now known as Jeremiah’s Grotto. Another local tradition! places 
the spot to the west of the city, near the Convent of the Cross. How 
far these traditions are trustworthy it is impossible to say, but probably 
not much reliance can be placed on existing local traditions.’ 

Roman Capital Punishment.—The question whether the Romans had 
a public place of execution at Jerusalem, and, if so, whether it was 
identical with the Beth ha-Sekelah, is equally obscure. With regard to 
decapitation, Jerome writes (in Matt. xxvii, 33): “ Outside the city, and 
without the gate, there are places wherein the heads of condemned 
criminals are cut off, and which have obtained the name of Calvary— 
that is, of the beheaded” (@.S., 1902, p. 75, 11) ; as if there were, in his 
day, several places of execution, each of which was called Calvary. This 
is no evidence against the view that, in the first century a.v., there was 
a fixed place of execution, but it is suggestive of Roman custom. 

Crucifixion, in one form or another, was widely spread in the ancient 
world. From the Pheenicians it seems to have passed to the Greeks and 
Romans, and the latter introduced it into the Provinces for the punish- 
ment, at first, of slaves, highwaymen, rebels, &c. The Jews hung up, 
or “crucified,” the bodies of criminals after death ; but crucifixion does 
not appear to have been a Jewish form of punishment at any period.® 
The Romans‘ crucified criminals outside the city or camp. They usually 
selected for such executions the side of a frequented road or pathway, 
but they often carried them out in a conspicuous place like the Campus 
Martius, at a spot set apart for the purpose like the Sestertium (p. 143), 
or at the place where the crime was committed, and occasionally on a 
hill.® At Jerusalem, Florus had Jews of equestrian rank crucified in his 


rent,”’ or el-Edhemtyeh, as it is given by Mejr ed-din, is uncertain. The 
valley to the east is connected by Moslems with death and the last judgment 
(see ‘‘ The Abbot Daniel,” App. I, p. 90, “ P.P.T.S.”’). 

? Hanauer (/.c.). 


? The tradition relating to Jeremiah’s Grotto is current amongst the Spanish 
Jews, whose ancestors settled in the city in the fifteenth century. 

3 The crucifixion of 800 J ews, within the walls of Jerusalem, by Alexander 
Janneus (Jos.,“B.J.,” i, 4, § 6) seems to have been an exceptional act of 
barbarity. It has been suggested (Smith’s “ Diety. of the Bible,” Art. “ Cruei- 
fixion”’) that in Num. xxv, 4, Deut. xxi, 22, Josh. viii, 29, and other passages in 
the Old Testament, “ banging” implies crucifixion; but this is very doubtful. 
It probably indicates the hanging, or exposure of the body after death, as 
a mark of ignominy. Such hanging was apparently not uncommon amongst 
the Egyptians (Gen. xl, 19), the Philistines (2 Sam. xxi, 12), and the Jews 
(2 Sam. iv, 12; xxi, 6, 9). Minute details with regard to the Jewish mode 
of hanging after death in later times are given in the Talmud (San.). 

‘ The authorities for the Roman custom with regard to crucifixion are 
given in Articles “Cross,” “ Crucifixion,” and “Punishments,” in Smith’s 
“Dicty. of the Bible,” “ Dicty. of Greek and Roman Antiqs.,” “ Dicty. of 
Christian Antiqs.” ; Hastings’ “ Dicty. of the Bible,” ‘The Encye. Biblica.” 

* The practice seems to have been similar to that which prevailed in this 
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presence whilst seated on the bema in front of Herod’s palace (Jos., 
“B. J.” ii, 14, § 9); and Varus seems to have crucified Jews at any 
convenient place (“ Ant.” xvii, 10, $10). In ordinary cases the body was 
left upon the cross until it had perished through the action of rain or 
sun, or had been devoured by birds and beasts. Sepulture was usually 
forbidden, but in consequence of the Jewish law (Deut. xxi, 22, 23) an 
exception was made in favour of the Jews (Matt. xxvii, 58; John xix, 38; 
cf. Jos., “ B. J.” iv, 5, § 2). 

The conclusion seems to be that, with our present knowledge, it 
is impossible to say whether there was, or was not, a public place of 
execution at Jerusalem either before or after the Roman occupation. 
There is no evidence that the Romans, during their occupation of the 
city, executed criminals at a public place of execution. It would have 
been contrary to their usual practice to do so. There is no evidence of 
any value that the Jewish place of stoning was a fixed spot: there is 
only a bare possibility that it may have been so in Maccaban and post- 
Maccabean times. The view that there was a Jewish public place of 
execution at Jerusalem in the first century A.p., and that during the 
Roman occupation it was the place at which criminals were crucified or 
decapitated is not supported by any evidence, direct or indirect. 


OBSERVATIONS OF THE DEAD SEA LEVELS. 


By Dr. E. W. Gurney MAsTerMAN. 


For a year and a half observations have been made under the 
auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund to ascertain the seasonal 
and annual variations in the level of the Dead Sea. In Quarterly 
_ ~-Statement, 1901, p. 4, Mr. Macalister reports our visits to ‘Ain 
- @l-Feshkhah and the selection of a suitable place for making these 
observations. Since that time I have made the periodical measure- 
ments of the changes of level, except once, when Mr. Hornstein, 
who has on several other occasions given me the benefit of his 
assistance, undertook the duty. Exact uniformity in the method 
of taking the measurements is absolutely necessary, as otherwise, at 
the site chosen there is room for a considerable range of error. On 


country with regard to gibbeting, which like crucifixion was meant to terrify. 
_In populous districts, and in large towns, the gallows were erected near a road, 
or in a public place, whilst in the more sparsely-peopled country districts they 
were set up on hills so as to be more visible. . 
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every occasion after the first I used a small weight to keep the tape 
vertical. 

The rock on which the P.E.F. mark was cut is a huge mass of 
conglomerate, fallen from the mountain above, which breaks the 
long line of ,reeds skirting the shore between ‘Ain el-Feshkhah and 
Ras el-Feshkhah. It is nearly a mile south of the ‘din, and is 
approached by a faint track parallel to the shore, the last half of 
the way being a scramble from rock to rock. I always have to 
leave my horse at the ‘din. On hot days (and such are the rule,— 
all westerly breezes being shut off by the mountains) the walk to 
and from the observation point is more exhausting than all the rest 
of the journey. It is possible that nearer. the /’ds a surface of rock 
really perpendicular might be found, but this advantage would, 
in my opinion, be slight compensation for the extra length of 
scramble in the sweltering heat. Our rock is not quite perpen- 
dicular nor quite smooth; hence care is required on each occasion 
to lay the measure in exactly the same way. The observations are 
made with an ordinary tape measure ; the end, weighted with a 
small stone, is dropped to the level of the water, and the other end 
laid against the north end of the horizontal line cut on the rock. 
To prevent mistakes I have always made two or three independent 
measurements, withdrawing and readjusting the tape each time. 

The sea on most of my visits was smooth, at any rate in the bay 
made by the ds; the only occasions when there were wavelets and 
a fairly strong wind (south-east) were on November 30th, 1900, 
October 9th, 1901, and January 17th, 1902. On the last date 
there was almost a storm: the wind was first south-east, then veered 
to south-west. Possibly this wind may have raised the general 
level of the water a little—indeed, comparing the first of these 
measurements with that made December 28th, 1900, I feel sure 
it must have done so. 

Coming now to the actual measurements, it will be noticed that 
the difference between the highest and lowest during the year was 
small—much less than was supposed by those who have written 
on the subject. The P.E.F. mark was originally (October 9th, 
1900) 14 feet above the lake level; on March 30th—almost at the 
end of the rainy season—the water had risen 1 foot 24 inches ; it 
remained near that level till May, when it again began to fall: on 
December 13th, 1901, I found that there had been a total fall of 
2 feet l inch. Admitting that the visits may not have been timed 
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to catch the extremes, I think we are within the limit in saying 
that the difference in level between the lowest in 1900 and the 
highest in 1901 was under 1 foot 6 inches, and that the difference 
between the latter and the lowest in 1901 was within 2 feet 6 inches. 
The rainy season 1900-1901 was unusually dry (only 17 inches 
of rain were registered in Jerusalem), and probably the rise was 
below the average ; the effect of this is also seen in the fact that 
on a certain day in 1901 the level was 6 inches lower than the same 


day in 1900, and later sank still lower. 
Diagram of Rise and Fall of Dead Sea. 
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Should, as we hope, the rainfall this season (1901-1902) return 
to what it has been for some years past, interesting results will 
be obtained. An annual difference of even 6 inches in a uniform 
direction, i.¢., of higher or lower level, would necessarily make a 
great change in the general lake level during a period of years. 
This is well illustrated by the fact that by January 17th, 1902, the 
level still remained, in spite of a heavy rainfall (11 inches) over 
a foot lower than it was February Ist, 1901. Probably the level is 
highest about the middle of April—lowest in ordinary years in 
November. 

I send with this a table, showing the dates of visits, the length 
of intervals between visits, the amount of the rainfall at Jerusalem, 


and a few general remarks. 
L 2 
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a. 


That there has been a general rise in level of the waters of the 


_ Dead Sea is evident on all hands. The disappearance of the island 


Rujm el-Bahr,' the changes at ‘Ain el-Feshkhah, the disappearance 
of the passage round the foot of Ras el-Feshkhah, the submergence 
_ of the causeway which, within the memory of people now at Kerak, 

used to connect the western end of the Lisén with the west shore 


_ of the Dead Sea, and, lastly, the changes near Jebel Usdum, all 


demonstrate that the rise of level is general. It occurs to me that 
it might be a help in clearing up the question of how much the 
level has risen in recent years if a series of soundings were taken at 
such places as over the situation of the Rujm el-Bahr, off Ras 
el-Feshkhah, &c. In October I specially visited the shore in the 
neighbourhood of the Rujm el-Bahr with a Bedawi who knew it 
well, but no sign of it was to be seen, nor was there any evidence 
on the surface of the sea of a submerged island. The water must 
be a considerable depth over its highest point. 


Observations on the Level of the Sea of Galilee during 1901, taken at 
Tiberias, by Mr. Rasheed Nassar, and forwarded by Dr. Torrance. 
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7 It is probable that very shortly a new and more convenient 
means of studying the lake will be opened up. ‘The commodious 
little steamer which has been lying many months in the Jordan 


1 See Quarterly Statement, 1900, p. 273 et seq. 
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is said to have received, or shortly will receive, a firman from 
H1.1.M. the Sultan. It is proposed to make a daily circuit of the 
lake for the benefit of travellers at very moderate charges. The 
first boat was not powerful enough to make headway against the 
wind, but on this the engine (20 horse-power) is supposed to be fit 
to meet any ordinary weather. 


‘AIN EL-FESHKHAH, EL-HAJAR EL-ASBAH, AND 
KHURBET KUMRAN. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MasrerMan. 


‘AIN EL-F esHKHAH (Katia | oe) is the name given to a district 
abounding in springs at the north-west corner of the Dead Sea. As 
I have during the past 18 months paid no less than 12 visits to this 
little-visited spot, I think a short account of it may be of interest. The 
brief descriptions of Lynch (1848), De Sauley (1851), and Tristram (1864) 
differ in many important points from what is found in the district to-day. 

‘Ain el-Feshkhah may be reached from Jericho in from two and a half 
to three hours on horseback. The first half of the way, nearly due south, 
over the plain of Jericho, is an almost level track until the WAdy 
Dabr' is reached. This great ravine commences abruptly, where the 
Wady el-Kaneiterah leaves the mountains, in a succession of precipices 
down which the winter torrents have worn a narrow hollowed-out 
channel for themselves. The first quarter of a mile is a narrow winding 
ravine with sides, almost perpendicular for some 200 or 300 feet, con- 
sisting of limestone below and soft sedimentary deposit above. Further 
east the valley opens out to a width of perhaps 300 yards, the sides in 
places being composed of perpendicular cliffs of 150 to 200 feet in height, 
consisting of parallel strata of gravel and fine sand. The centre of the 
ravine is a torrent-bed of rounded stones; it is almost always dry. 
I found water in it on only one occasion, and that but a small stream, 
although immediately after heavy rain. Where the road to the ‘Ain 
crosses the valley there are two well-marked terraces, one above the 
other, between the torrent-bed and the level of the plain. On the lower 
one on the left side, and on the upper one on the right side of the valley, 
there are evidences of recent occupation by Bedawin. 

After mounting to the plain and proceeding southwards, the road 


1 (Cf. the name W. [ed-] Dubbir in the Name-Lists. Baedeker gives the 


spelling ed-Dabr, but Dr. Masterman writes that he has never heard it given 
with the article-—Ep. ] 
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gradually converges towards the western hills, and soon the traveller 
notices a large white stone standing between him and the hills. It is 
about 20 yards west of the path, a little to the south-east of the peculiar 
rock figured by Prof. Clermont-Ganneau in his “ Researches” (vol. ii 
p- 10, seq.), and shortly before a “small natural bridge” may be seen in 
the rocky hill to the south. 
This stone is el-Hajar el-Asbah (“the white stone ”), a landmark very 
well known to all the Bedawin. I have on several occasions had it 
inted out to me. It is a prominent object, especially when the sun 
shines upon it, its brilliant whiteness standing in bold contrast to the 
dark reddish rocks all around. It stands near the foot of the hills, but 
too far for it to have reached its present position naturally. From 
a short distance it looks like the capital of a large column, for which 
indeed I at first mistook it, but on nearer examination it proved to 
be a rough unworked block of hard limestone without any carving or 
inscription. Its measurements are as follows :—Length, 4 feet 6 inches ; 
breadth, 2 feet 8 inches; height, 3 feet 7 inches ; and girth, 11 feet 
5 inches. The Bedawin have a tradition that it is Lot’s wife and child 
and donkey turned into stone! This stone, though apparently the same 
one as that mentioned by De Saulcy (“ Dead Sea,” vol. ii, p. 48), appears to 
be quite different from that identified by M. Clermont-Ganneau (Quarterly 
Statement, 1874, p. 80, seg.) as el-Hajar el-Asbah. His stone is one of 
several dark reddish stones which have evidently fallen from the cliff 
above, a few hundred yards to the north-west ; these also are visible 
from this point, but there is nothing characteristic about them. His 
measurements point to a much larger stone. The position of this, how- 
ever, Which I believe to be the true Hajar el-Asbah, is much nearer to the 
peculiar rock he associates with the name Sahs@l Hameid than his stone. 
Since I found out the discrepancy I have made inquiries, but those who 
know the locality best are positive that this white stone is the landmark. 
It is quite probable that Bedawin may, if their suspicions are aroused, 
try to prevent those whom they suspect of some ulterior motive, from 
nding the right stone. : 
r From us ipoint the road is very rough and stony until, after about 
three-quarters of an hour, ‘Ain el-Feshkhah comes in sight. At this 
point, by making a small diversion to the south-west, the remains 
known as Khurbet el- Yehdd or Khurbet Kumran may be visited. They 
are described in the Palestine Exploration F und “* Memoirs Ser u, 
p- 210, seg.) and elsewhere, but no suggestion 1s made regarding t ve 
origin. Tie ruins consist of some enclosing walls, and, in the centre, ye 
remains of what may well have been once a small fortress, but now = y 
heaps of large stones and the outlines of walls remain, — Close to these 
is a Birket (pool), in fair preservation, partially plastered, with the remains 


i teps from the north end. It is 67 feet long, 16 feet 
a ann (at To the westward of the 


8 inches broad, and (at present) 10 feet deep. . 
ruins, and extending towards the western hills, there are remains of what 


appears to have been an aqueduct. 
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The whole of these ruins stand on a commanding position, surrounded 
on all sides, and especially to the south, by steep declivities ; at one point 
at the north-west corner, however, a narrow neck connects it with the 
plateau to the west. From this site every part of the ‘Ain Feshkhah 
oasis and all its approaches can be overlooked ; it is, also, a fresher, 
healthier situation than any spot in the plain below. I found a fresh 
breeze there when on all the lower ground it was hot and still. The site 
is just such a one as would have been chosen in, say, Roman times to 
protect the springs and the road passing through the district to the 
south, a road which very possibly at such times may have been continued 
along the shore round Ras el- Feshkhah. 

It is more difficult to suggest an explanation of the great cemetery 
which lies on the same hill to the east. Here are upwards of a 
thousand well-arranged graves, each one covered by carefully-ordered 
stones. They are much more carefully made than ordinary Bedawin 
graves ; the orientation is not that of Moslems, and an examination of 
one which was opened by M. Clermont-Ganneau in 1874 showed, at the 
depth of a metre, “a bed of rough clay brick .. .. resting on a kind 
of flange cut in the earth itself.” The head lay to the south. At present, 
at least three of the graves have been exposed and lie open. 

Viewing the ‘Ain Feshkhah oasis from this hill it is seen to be 
confined in a triangle. The northern side or base is the WAdy Kumran, 
which lies at the foot of the hill. The apex is due south, close to Ras 
el-Feshkhah, where the mountains fall sheer down into the sea. To the 
west, the mountains, from the steep crater-like head of Wady Kumran, 
all the way to Ras el-Feshkhah, are composed of exceedingly rugged and 
broken limestone and conglomerate, more than 1,500 feet (Tristram) in 
height, and almost precipitous. There is only one exit from this district 
to the south, and that an exceedingly rough ascent, about 40 minutes 
steady climbing, which commences near ‘Ain el-Nahr (‘Ain el-Feshkhah). 
This is the pass described and depicted in Tristram’s “* Land of Israel,” 
and marked in some maps as if it were a made road. It may have been 
so once, but now in many places it is almost impassable for led horses. 
I have returned to Jerusalem this way three times, but on the last 
occasion almost lost a horse over a declivity. A very noticeable 
feature of these mountaims, as viewed from the oasis, is the raised 
terrace which runs in almost a straight line along the face of the 
cliffs. It consists of the usual soft marl of this part of the Jordan 
Valley and lies as a narrow edging to the height of about 70 feet. 
It is shown somewhat diagrammatically in an engraving in Tristram’s 
“Land of Israel,” p, 253. 

Turning to the seaward boundary of the district, we find that on calm 
days it is marked out about a mile from the shore by a wavy line of 
white foam. This commences a little to the north of the springs, and is 
lost to sight round the headland, although from other observers we know 
that it extends all down the western shore of the sea. 


a continuous line of tenacious soapsud-like froth which, under certain 


It consists of © 


(To face p- 162.) 
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conditions, is carried out from the beach. I am inclined to think the 
outward movement of the warm water of the springs which rise all along 
the shore at this part have much to do with the distance from the shore 
at which it lies. Another factor seems to be a westerly breeze : on days 
when the white line is marked the air in shore has always been 
particularly still, whilst on ascending the hills I have found a steady 
westerly breeze. Probably it strikes the sea about that point, A 
southerly or south-easterly breeze, as I have witnessed on several 
occasions, will break the line into great masses like miniature icebergs, 
some a foot and more across, and 9 inches high, which fleck the sea in 
moving spots of white until they are finally driven to land in an almost 
continuous frothy line along the northern shore. On rough days the line 
is invisible, but great quantities of similar foam are lashed up along the 
beach by the breaking waves. 

The shore adjacent to ‘Ain el-Feshkhah consists of a shingly beach 
for a distance of about two and a half miles. At the northern part the 
beach is about 3 feet high when the water is lowest. Seawards there are 
remains of submerged rocks and bushes for a considerable distance, and 
the shore is covered thick in places with piles of broken reeds and the 
shells of fresh water crustacea. It is quite evident that the sea has 
greatly encroached. 

The line of beach is broken at four points. The first and northern- 
most is one where the marshes break through, as it were, for a breadth 
of perhaps 20 yards. Here a crossing must be made, even when the sea 
is at its lowest, by wading through slimy mud and water, planting one’s 
feet where possible upon the masses of dead reed roots covering the 
bottom. A few yards further south two little streams of slightly 
brackish water are encountered. These are known to the natives as 
Seil ed-Dowa. These streams carry to the Dead Sea the waters of most 
of the (northerly) springs of the district. They run from the north end 
of a lagoon, a third of a mile long, and from 50 to 150 yards wide, which 
lies at this part between the reeds and the sea beach. The water of this 
lagoon is at present brackish, and from 1 to 2 feet deep. From the 
great number of dead reeds standing out of the water I think that at 
times, perhaps during storms, the salt water invades this area. This 
is further confirmed by the fact that to the landward side there lie 
among the reeds a number of dead tree-trunks, evidently washed up 
by the sea. 

At the south end of this lagoon, Seil el-Mabneyeh, a quick-running 
little stream from ‘Ain el-Mabneyeh, enters the lagoon after skirting the 
gravel beach for some distance. The stream is at this part about two 
yards wide, and half a foot deep ; it runs fast even in the dryest season, 
and swarms with fish. In the lagoon itself I did not observe any fish. 
The next break in the seabeach is about half a mile further south, where 
‘Ain en-Nahr (usually called also ‘Ain el-Feshkhah) breaks. directly 
through to the Dead Sea, flowing over the extensive remains of a reed 
thicket. From the descriptions of previous travellers I am_ inclined 
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to think that before the sea encroached! the waters of this spring also 

formed a stream (hence the name Nahr, river) which skirted the inner 

side of the beach, and joined the Seil el-Mabneyeh and the lagoon. 

Southwards from this point the beach is much lower, and when the at 
| Dead Sea rises, i.c., in the spring, is practically covered, except where, 
as one approaches Ras el-Feshkhah, it becomes strewn with large boulders 
from the cliffs above. The whole shore here abounds in small springs, 
and is covered with reed roots extending out under the Dead Sea 
water. 

I have it on the authority of a most reliable Bedawi that in the 
days of his father there was beach all the way round the base of Ras 
el-Feshkhah, so that he was able to get round that way. Now, and 
in Tristram’s time, the Dead Sea washes perpendicular cliffs at the Rds. 
Lynch, in his description, seems to imply there was low ground between 
the cliffs and the sea. 

Turning our attention now to the land, it will be most convenient to 
describe the oasis as it is viewed from the road traversing it from north 
to south. This “road” is little more than a track lying amongst the 
confused heaps of stones in which De Saulcy thought he saw the remains 
of Gomorrah. The springs and the surrounding marshes are marked out. 
by the great clumps of reeds growing from them. In the northernmost 


group are two springs, known as ‘Ain ej-Jidy (pra! ot) and ‘Ain 
Ratam ( ~ . en) These rise in the midst of a thick marsh overgrown 


with reeds ; some of their waters find their way seawards by the marshy 
outlet through the beach described above, and some flow into the lagoon 
and thus seawards by the Seil ed-Dowa. Between this first clump and 
the next the reeds become a thin fringe skirting the lagoon, the ground 
between them being stony and dry. The second group not only extends 
westwards up to the road, but actually crosses it and forms at the 
foot of the mountains a small thicket, known as Haish el-Mukdaém 


( a\ dial Us»). The great mass of the watered area to the east of 


the road consists of a reedy marsh, recently partially cleared where the 
ground is solid, in which rises ‘Ain Ghuzil, and an open area (long 
cleared of reeds) in which rises the most important spring of the whole 
group, ‘Ain Mabneyeh (driv whe): This spring rises in a small pool 
about 4 feet across and 3 feet deep, whence the water runs as a fresh, 
limpid stream along the north edge of the cleared area, to find its way as 
the Seil Mabneyeh to the lagoon described above. ‘The “ cleared area” 
was once largely overgrown with reeds, but these have been destroyed 


' Since writing the above I have been informed by a Bedawi whom I met 
at the spring, that it is just six years since the sea “ate the spring”—as he — 
expressed it-—by breaking over the beach here, and forming the pool to be 


described later on. He called this spring ‘Ain el-Feshkhah only, not ‘Ain 
en-Nahr. 
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by the Bedawin. From time to time other places, where the ground is 
moderately solid, are cleared by burning the reeds, the young sprouting 
shoots that spring up affording excellent fodder for the cattle. A Son- 
siderable section has been so treated since first [ visited ‘Ain el-Feshkhah. 
The water of ‘Ain Mabneyeh is slightly tepid, and brackish, but not 
disagreeable to drink. Neither here nor anywhere in the district could 
I detect any of the “sulphurous fumes” spoken of by other travellers.? 
The ‘Ain itself affords a delightful bath; the sides of the spring and 
banks of the stream are lined with the roots of reeds that have been 
destroyed. Between this ‘Ain and the next there is about a quarter of 
a mile of slightly elevated, exceedingly rough ground—the mouth of a 
rift in the mountains, known as Wady Semak. In this Wady is a cave, 
partly artificial I think, in which potash has been made from time to 
time by burning plants growing in the district. The floor is thick with 
ashes and the walls quite black, except for numerous light mud wasps’ 
nests scattered over them. Towards the sea a thick line of reeds connects 
the growth round ‘Ain Mabneyeh with that to the south. 

The spring we now approach is that usually described as ‘Ain 
el-Feshkhah, though the Bedawin to-day call it ‘Ain en-Nahr. It is a 
little difficult to know to what one should apply this name, because there 
are so many springs rising at this spot. They all empty themselves into 
a pool about 60 feet across, surrounded two-thirds of its circumference 
by tall reeds. First, there is a considerable spring rising at an open 
spot (trampled hard by goats and cattle) to the west and some feet above 


the pool. Secondly, at the south-east corner of the pool a stream about 


a yard across flows with considerable force from among the reeds. 
itself, notably from 


Thirdly, there are several springs in the pool 

under a large rock in the centre. The salt water of the pool is full of 
currents of warm, fresh water from the springs. Near the western 
end the water is only slightly salt, and there are many fish. The pool is 
considerably larger after the rains-—rising and falling of course with the 
Dead Sea, with which it is in direct connection. I found a difference 
of 2 feet 4 inches in the depth during the year as measured on the rock 


in the centre. : 
From this pool the reeds extend in a thinner and thinner line (they 
a mile towards Ras 


have lately been largely burnt down) for about 

el-Feshkhah. They are kept alive by numerous small springs which burst 
forth just at the water’s edge. Some indeed can be seen rising under 
the sea itself. One of the most considerable of these submarine springs 
is close to our observation-place. Under the observation-rock itself there 
rises a spring known as the spring of the gazelles—‘Ain el-Ghezlan 


(wa! wt) It is quite drinkable water and perennial in supply. 
Even beyond the fringe of reeds there are many small springs, so that 
1 On my last visit, however, whilst wading the ‘Ain el-Feshkhah pool in 


nearly a foot of rotting sediment below the water, large bubbles of gas arose 
around me, having an unmistakable odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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taking all together the amount of fresh water running here into the | = 
Dead Sea must be very considerable. a 
The district round ‘Ain el-Feshkhah is deserted for the greater part. 
of the year. I have ridden from Jericho to the ‘Ain and back again =“ 
without encountering a single person or any sign of human presence. 
Early in the year, in January and February, Bedawin descend into this or 
part of the plain, and flocks of goais and sheep and also camels may =~ 
be seen on all hands. The Bedawin at this time inhabit caves in the 
hills round. The ‘Ain el-Feshkhah oasis itself has been tenanted for some _ 
eight months now by two men (natives of Abd Dis), who are in charge 
of a large herd of cattle, belonging to the Sultan, which thrive in the : 
reeds. The men collect and dry rushes, which are sold for basket-work. . 
As regards wild animal life, one of the men told me there are wild 
boar in the marshes, which is probable. There are storks, kingfishers, _ 
hawks, and many small birds. Jackals, conies, and gazelle are found on — 
the hills around, and the ibex has been seen in the neighbourhood. The 
fish I have seen caught in the pool were Chromis niloticus; there are ae 
also varieties of Cyprinodontidae. ree, 
February 19th, 1902—Condition of White Line.—On approaching the cage? 
district the whole surface of sea was misty, distant mountains almost a 
obscured, heavy clouds and occasional showers. At this time no white i ¥ 
line could be seen, but about a mile from the shore a dark line, wavy in 
outline, could be made out lying in the usual position (when present at 
all) of the “white line.” It terminated to the north-east of the ‘Ain 
Feshkhah district, just as the white line did. Later on, when the wind © 
veered and the sun was out, I noticed in the distance that there was 
something of a white line (when some distance off the “white line” - 
cannot be well Seen, except from higher ground), and as I was leaving, ‘a 
about noon—a south-east wind then blowing—the white line was the 
being driven inshore, becoming crumpled together as it were. The north — 
end was then close to the lagoon, a few minutes later it was south of the — 
lagoon, and as I finally left almost all of it had been blown ashore. : 
Condition of Vegetation.—Plain of J ericho, dotted over with flowers, 
specially large patches of yellow composite. At ‘Ain Feshkhah (on the 
rocky bases of the mountains) flowers in bloom on all sides, specially — 
several varieties of yellow daisy-like composite, white and violet _ 
cruciferee, &c. The Jericho plains (on the road to the ‘Azm) almost 
deserted again—only encountered two small flocks of sheep; Sultan’s — 
cattle have left the ‘Aim. One man was seen, a Bedawi (one of the | 
Ta‘amerah Arabs), who was hunting ibex in the mountains. ae 
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; x The ‘ white line” generally ends near this point when it is quite distinct. 


The great rise in the level of the Dead Sea since the survey was made in 
1874 has completely altered the coast line as represented on the 
map, and covered the little island Rujm el-Bahr, upon which one 
of the trigonometrical stations was erected. It has consequently 
been found impossible to lay down with any accuracy the positions 
of the small springs mentioned by Dr. Masterman, and they have 
been omitted. 


THE GERMAN EXCAVATIONS AT BA‘ALBEK. 
By F. J. Buss, Esq., Ph.D. 


THE excavations at Ba‘albek, under the patronage of the 
German Emperor, have now been going on for over 15 months. 
The officers in charge have been the accomplished architects 
Messrs. Schiiltz and Kreucker, and Professor Puchstein, of Berlin, 
has made two visits of inspection. Owing to the cordiality of these 
gentlemen towards a brother excavator, I have been able to follow 
the details of the work for the past year. However, as they them- 
selves have not as yet published a full report, I must confine myself 
to such observations as the ordinary traveller would be permitted 
to make. 

The aim of the work has been, by clearing away the later 
accumulation of débris, as well as later constructions within the 
enclosure, to bring to light all that remains of the temples at the 


time of their destruction, and thus to secure the data for a recon- 


struction of the original design. This work has now been 
practically accomplished in the Great Temple, and attention is now 
being directed to the Small Temple, popularly known as the Temple 
of Jupiter. As all visitors to Ba‘albek will remember, the Great 
Temple includes : first, a rectangular portico; second, a hexagonal 
forecourt ; third, an immense square court; and fourth, the temple 
itself with its huge columns. Excavations have proved that the 
stylobate of the hexagonal forecourt, also of the great court, has the 
usual three steps. Abundant proof is forthcoming that these steps 
were never finished. A similar sinking may be observed in the 
great court. The steps were well ornamented with statues from 


point to point, as proved by the discovery of inscribed bases 


cut back so as to fit the steps of the stylobate of the great 
court. The Basilica which occupies the western end of the great 
court has been carefully excavated and left standing. It will be 
rememberedthat the three apses point to the west, but signs of an 
eastern apse have also been discovered. In later times the temple 
enclosure was used as a fortress, within which were built numerous 
dwelling-houses, with fountains, an elaborate drainage system, &c. 
After careful planning, most of these have necessarily been removed, 
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but enough has been left at one or two points to illustrate the 
vicissitudes of the history of the place. I have said necessarily 
removed, for to have left them standing would have prevented the 
discovery of the original construction which they buried. Chief 
among these is the great altar of sacrifice, about 28 feet square, 
which stands before the steps leading from the great court to the 
temple itself. The foundations of this altar are practically 
complete, and two sides remain practically intact. It is about 
74 feet high, and is approached by steps at the east end. It is 
interesting to note that its top was once immediately buried by the 
pavement of the Christian church. On either side of the altar are 
two large rectangular tanks or pools. Curiously enough these are 
not of the same size, nor are they symmetrically disposed with 
reference to each other and to the altar. The largest one lying to 
the north of the altar, measures about 63 feet long by 21 feet 
broad, and is about 3} feet high. Three sides are completely 
preserved, together with the fourth angle. These sides are divided 
into panels, elaborately carved with wreaths, human heads, cupids, 
bulls’ heads, marine monsters (some of which have the form of 
Tritons), figures in groups, &c. The work at different points shows 
various stages of execution, from a rough blocking art to an 
exquisitely finished carving. 

The work of removing so great an amount of débris has been 
facilitated by the use of a small railway with trucks. Advantage 
was taken of a breach in the north-east angle of the enclosure to 
carry the earth out into the neighbouring fields. One line of rails 
was laid through the vaults, through which the enclosure is usually 
approached, and these were cleared out for the purpose. 

Recent visitors must have noticed that the loosened key stone 
of the lintel of the doorway to the Small Temple had been supported 
by a rudely-constructed pier. This key stone has now been forced 
into place, and the pier removed. I may add without prejudice 
that the architects regard the Cyclopean foundations to the west 
as an integral part of the Roman work, pointing out that the 
raising of such huge stones into place presents no greater diffi- 
culties than the erection of the great Roman column. In this 
connection I may also add that Dr. Carslaw, of Mount Lebanon, 
pointed out to me that the corner of one of these huge stones is 
broken off, revealing the comb-picking on an inside face, which 
must have been dressed before the stone was laid én situ, 
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I have confessed to a growing scepticism as to inferences to be | a 
drawn in Palestine from stone-dressing, in our present state of 
knowledge, but if, as Dr. Petrie holds, the comb-pick was a Greek 
introduction, this fact would militate against the theory of a 
Pheenician origin of the Cyclopean wall. Bet». 

In addition to this Ba‘albek work, Herr Kreucker has made 


some.minor excavations at Niha, which is situated in a gorge a ae oe 
few miles north of Zahleh, and he favoured me with a sight of his 2 a ‘ 
exquisite reconstructions of the small temples there excavated. The 
existence of these temples has long been known, but this is the py PES 
first careful study made of them. While the work at Ba‘albek has . 
been wonderfully successful from an architectural point of view, 
the number and value of the smaller finds have been disappointing. 
Apart from some interesting inscriptions, mainly on the bases of it yi 
statues, the finds consist of coins, Arab, pottery, small fragments of — es 
carving, &e. ae 
The branch line from the Beirait-Damascus railway to Homs and “ae 
Hamath will have its junction at the mouth of the Wady Yahffifeh, 
a gorge of the Antilibanus, the station being Reydk, on the eastern 
edge of the plain. Work is progressing rapidly ; trains as far as I 
Ba‘albek are promised for about Easter, and the line will be opened — —- 
as far as Hamath in the autumn. It is to be a full-gauge railway, 
in contrast to the narrow-gauge line from Beirfit to Damascus. The _ 
opening of this line will greatly facilitate the trip to Palmyra, as 
the journey from Beirft to Homs may be made in one day, and 


Palmyra is easily accessible by a carriage ride over the plains which __ 
stretch between it and Homs. ; 
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The “unearthing” of the ruins of Ba‘albek, which the German | 
Government is at present engaged upon, promises to be an important z — 
and imposing addition to the series of ancient sites which have been 
opened up in the Levant during the past half-century. The excavations _ 
are on the scale of those at Olympia, and the enormous mounds of earth 
which are slowly accumulating on the north side of the ruins impress the 
beholder with the magnitude and thoroughness of the work, and of the _ 
vast sums which are being expended upon it. . 
The following observations on the progress of the work, made on _ 
a casual visit, are in anticipation of the exhaustive and voluminous work — 
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which will doubtless be published by the authorities in Berlin before 


very long. 
SKETCH-PLAN AND SECTION OF BA‘ALBEK. 
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}.—Lavabos. 
#,—Great Temple (unexplored). 
G.—Ring of Great Stones. 
H.—Small Temple (unexplored). 


A.—Propylea. 

B.—Hexagon. 

C.—Great Court. 

D.—Rock Altar covered by Christian 
Basilica. 


_ In the first place, the plans of the group of buildings in the Classic 
period, and in the early Christian and Medizval Arab times, can now be 
intelligently studied. Of the more ancient or prehistoric epoch, before 
the coming of the Romans, there seem but few traces, but still the centre 
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feature of the whole site, its raison Pétre, in fact, is of this earlier period, 
and of singular interest as such. This ventral feature is the rock-hewn 
altar platform round which the Roman buildings have been planned as 
an ornamental enclosure. 

Referring to the accompanying plan, it will be noticed that the centre 
of the whole group of buildings is a rock which, in a primitive age, must 
have risen to a trifling height above the plain or flat level of the Valley 
of Ceelesyria. This rock seems to have been sculptured into one of the 
not uncommon altar platforms of the prehistoric style. It would probably 
be one of those altars used for human sacrifice, and at one side are still 
preserved the rock-hewn steps up which the victims would be led for the 
purpose (fig. 1). Similar examples of such rock-cut altars occur elsewhere 
in Palestine and Syria. Previous to the coming of the Romans the rock. 


Fre. 1. 


Rock Altar ~ Saaibek See 


Discovered /Q0/. : 


would probably have retained its natural form, the site being sufficiently 
conspicuous for the purpose of an open-air assemblage, and the open 
ground around affording an excellent expanse for the purpose. This 
rock-hewn altar platform was probably hollow, with a natural cavity like 
the larger example on Mount Moriah, Jerusalem, but this has been a 
good deal broken through at one side. Inequalities in its squareness of 
form have been rectified by adding blocks of masonry, which in after 
times, when the destruction of the monument was contemplated, have 
been overturned and left abandoned. 

The Emperor Caracalla is credited with introducing the Roman 
architecture on the site, which astonishes if it does not charm the 
beholder at the present day. But such monuments would require many 
years for completion, and indeed a great part of the buildings bear 
evidence of never having been completed. In the days of Theodosius, 
nearly a century later, the work of building the exedre and outer 
portions of the group of temples was still going on. . 
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We know so exceedingly little of the religious rites and ceremonies of 
the ancients and of the systems preceding Christianity, that little can be 
defined as to the destination and use of the different parts of this great 
monument at Ba‘albek. The Romans presumably found the rock altar 
shrine of Baal (or the Sun) in the condition in which it still exists. 
They surrounded it on all sides by a series of walls making up a terrace 
or platform level with the base of the altar in a way which was commonly 
used in fortification. On the east, north, and south sides these walls 
constituted passages and chambers under the general level of the plat- 
form, and on the west side the great temple filled up the space on'a huge 
artificial mound of earth. The basement or lower storey of the platform 
is built of huge blocks of limestone which have never been squared on 
the face, but only at the jointings. The same system of leaving the 
masonry to be brought down toa general surface after placing in position 
has been adopted all over the buildings, sometimes with a finished 
surface partly completed, but with the edges left raised so as to avoid 
injury to the jointings in the process of handling. These raised edges 
were intended to be removed at the completion of the work. 

On the walls of the substructure surrounding the great court of the 
rock-hewn altar was raised the singular colonnaded ambulatory with its 
square and semicircular chambers. This magnificent colonnade is one of 
the features of the ancient design which has just been brought to light. 
The object of this peculiar arrangement of chambers surrounding the 
great atrium is not very apparent. On each side of the great altar was 
a lavabo, or shallow basin of water, formed by a low wall, with sculptured 
panels on the outside filled with winged genii, &c., and festoons of 
flowers. In some cases this decoration has been left unfinished ; evidently 
these water basins were among the latest additions to the monument. 

The existing superstructures of the great platform are too well 
known to need description ; but the splendid colonnade which once 
closed them in had hitherto escaped notice, none of the columns being 
en €vidence. It stood on three steps leading down into the great 
atrium, and probably resembled the design of the three-sided colonnade 
of the basilica of Constantine at Jerusalem, with which it was almost 
contemporary. 

On the west side of the great atrium stood the famous Roman Temple 
of the Sun, once one of the largest in the world, but now reduced to the 
insignificant proportions of merely six columns. The Germans have 
made but slight progress in exploring the heap of earth which still covers 
up its basement, but sufficient is already laid bare to explain its con- 
struction and to account for its ruin. In designing this stupendous 
building the Roman engineers adopted a system of construction of great 
originality, but wanting in those elements of stability which we usually 
associate with the Roman name. On the west side of the great pre- 
historic altar there had originally heen nothing, and here the Romans 
created a large artificial mound of earth on which to raise their great 
temple with its floor somewhat above the level of the altar atrium. The 
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atrium was surrounded on three of its sides by a continuous colonnade, 
and on the fourth the space was occupied by the columns of the temple 
facade, and the steps leading up to the higher level. The origin and 
purpose of the famous great stones—the trilithon—which have been the 
wonder of all ages, are now explained. The great artificial platform 
of the temple was surrounded on three of its sides with a continuous 
ring of these enormous stones (60 feet long) for the purpose of steadying 
the mound of earth, placed at a distance of about 20 feet from the 
substructure supporting the great colonnade, and forming at the same 
time the lower course of steps of the platform. The three great stones 
on the west side of the platform have always been exposed to view, those 
on the south side have only just been discovered and are at present being 
laid bare. On the other sides of the temple the level of these stones 
is still covered up with earth and débris, and masked by the Arab 
fortifications of the Middle Ages. Carrying on to some extent the same 
idea of construction in all the buildings, the temple and its atrium 
become the upper storey raised about 50 feet above the original ground 
or rock level. The lower storey consists of long vaults and, in some cases, 
vaulted apartments, but the chambers which probably exist under the 
great temple have not yet been found. 

The present excavations are not extended much beyond the great 
atrium, and the result of them is wonderfully interesting and complete. 
The spectator is able to realise at a glance the original appearance of the 
monument, whereas before the Germans commenced operations all was 
chaotic and unintelligible ruin. The destruction of the surrounding 
colonnade is, unfortunately, complete, but the paving of the great court, 
the lavabos, &c., seem not to have been at all disturbed. 

The Classical Temple was one of the last to be closed by the edicts 
of Theodosius, and apparently the army of building operatives which 
was employed upon it until the very last was provided with work of 
a new type immediately upon the change of religion. In the centre 
of the great atrium stand the remains of one of the earliest of the 
Christian basilicas of the fourth or fifth centuries, North Syrian style. 
This basilica, perhaps following a local characteristic, is also built on 
a raised platform of earth, but the earth has been raised in this position 
for the purpose of covering up the constructions of the Classic period. 
The early Christians evidently thought to convert the old site to their 
use, but did not dare to destroy it altogether, so they allowed the rock- 
hewn altar to remain where it ‘has just been discovered, buried in the 
centre and under the floor of the new Basilica. The three apses of the 
new Basilica were built on the steps of the east front of the temple, 
and the baptistery seems to have been formed out of an “exedra” or 
chamber at the same end of the building. The altar of the Christians 
was, of course, to the west, and the building was covered with wooden 
roofs supported on nave arcades of phenomenal span. 

The ancient enceinte of Ba‘albek was turned into a regular fortified, 
town during the Byzantine period ; a main street lined with dwelling- 
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houses leads down the south side of the great temple, but many of these 
remains will, of course, be destroyed by the German excavat ions. The 
Arab constructions of a still later age will absolutely disappear as the 
work progresses. Such a fate is, perhaps, inevitable, although much 
to be regretted. The amount of interesting information which has 
already been gained upon the subject of the older religion and its 
monuments must be a compensation for the loss of later history and 
Arab associations. 


HEBREW WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
(See “ Quarterly Statements” for July and October, 1899.) 
By Colonel C. R. Conver, LL.D., &e. 


Havine read carefully the valuable papers by Sir C. Warren, I 
venture to approach the question of Hebrew metrology from the 
point of view of actual remains, rather than from any theory of 
proportion. The results do not conflict, but I think in detail that 
other proportions may be established pointing either to different 
ages, or to various sub-divisions of the units—which may have 
co-existed. 

The accuracy of the ancients was not apparently as great as 
that of modern systems, and the measurement of ancient buildings 
generally shows this. Units so derived are liable to error from 
several causes. Ist, that the original measures were not quite 
exact—angular measurement especially. 2nd, that when a large 
number of measurements are collected from various sources some 
may have been less careful than is required, and measurements in 
feet or metres may be influenced by the modern units. 5rd, that 
such measurements are capable of being referred to more than one 
unit. Unless actual measuring rods, measures of capacity, and 
weights can be consulted, no decisive check can be established, 
and scholars have deduced different conclusions from the same 
data, and from the same literary statements. In our own time 
the accuracy of Orientals is still inferior. In Palestine the 
measures of capacity, and the value of European coins, differ 
among the peasantry in almost every village. But among the 
Jews and Babylonians standard measures certainly existed, which 
kept the various units fairly constant. 
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In Orientation Dr. Peters observes that the angles differ by as “"’ 
much as 8° in various Ziggurats placed with the angles to cardinal 
points! In Egypt the known specimens of the cubit vary 
between 21°05 and 20°47 inches, according to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson.” In Jerusalem the height of the “‘ master course ”’ of 
the south wall of the Haram differs—as Sir C. Warren informs 
me—by some 4 inches in various parts; and the same absence of 
complete accuracy is observable in extant weights. Bui the 
variations do not forbid us from obtaining substantial results, 
which may be stated in round numbers. 

That the Babylonians—perhaps as early as the seventh 
century, or earlier—calculated the squares and cubes of numbers 
we know from extant tablets. The Egyptians did the same, and 
no doubt used the abacus as Sir C. Warren states. In the Rhind 
Papyri (No. 79 on Plate XX) occurs an instance (see the paper by 
Mr. F. L. Griffith, “ Proce. Bib. Arch. Soc.,” June, 1894, p. 241), 
where we are given the values of 7 + 72 + 73 + 74 + 75 = 19,607. 
The total is correct, though 74 is made 2,301 for 2,401. 
the sum was not reached by multiplication only. 

The blunders in these Papyri, and the clumsy reckoning, show, 
however, that calculation was difficult, and that errors were often 
made. An attempt to compare the areas of a square and its — 
inscribed circle (No. 48) fails. The area of the same circle in _ 
another case (No. 50) was apparently obtained pretty closely, 
though 60,000 is in one line incorrectly written for 6,000. A 
square of 10 x 2 khet (No. 49) is made to be 1,000 square cubits, 
but should be 2,000. Thus, although the proportion of the 
circumference and diameter had been measured as nearly as 


22 to 7, yet the calculations of the Egyptians were not always 
— correct. 


Hence 


Deductions from literary statements are also subject to doubt. 
Numbers (as we see in Josephus, in Manetho, and even in the Old 
Testament) were often miscopied. Comparisons with other 
systems were not always minutely exact, and the actual value of 
the unit compared is also often disputed. The text has sometimes 
been corrupted, and the statement is sometimes only approximate, 
as when the circumference and the diameter are in the Bible stated 
as 3 to 1 in proportion (1 Kings vii, 23). The dimensions and 

' “Nippur,” vol. ii, p. 120. 
* “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. ii, p. 386 (ed. 1878). 
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distances given by Josephus do not agree asa rule closely with the 
facts as ascertained by exploration, nor does he give the same 
measurement in parallel passages. These sources of error have 
led to many discrepancies in the results of calculation by various 
scholars. 

Even monnmental information is not always quite reliable. 
The variation in weights and in lengths may be due to the use of 
measures not up to the standard, or to the gradual depreciation 
of the standard itself, or to inaccurate measurement by the student 
(as in the case of certain Babylonian weights), or to uncertainty 
as to the amount lost by wear in the specimen itself. 

The tendency to depreciate the standard is very general. The 
oldest Babylonian weights of 1500 z.c., or earlier, are found to be 
heavier than those of about 700 B.c. The drachma weighed about 
66°5 grains in Attica about 600 B.c., and was apparently the 
origin of the Roman denarius which, under Augustus, weighed 
60 grains, and was reduced within a century to about 53 grains 
by Nero. The tendency in trade was to reduce the weight, the 
capacity, and the measure of length in favour of the merchant. 
Hence in comparing standards it seems best to use the oldest 
perfect specimens and the longest known units of measurement. 
An “average” may mislead, and the question of date becomes 
very important. 

The units appear to have had a natural origin. 
as “finger,” “arm,” “foot,” &c., used in Hebrew and in Arabic, 
show this for the lengths. The ‘“‘barleycorn ” was also a measure 
among Jews and Arabs, both for length and for weight, and it 
seems fairly clear that measures of capacity were intended to hold 
a definite weight of water (for liquid), and of barley (for dry) 
measure. But in such calculation we cannot rely on modern 
proportions or on modern barley. It has been conclusively shown 
by Darwin that domestic animals have largely increased in size 
and weight, and that corn under cultivation has also so increased. 
The average height of mankind in ancient times is a subject which 
is as yet imperfectly studied. In pre-historic France the early 
Paleolithic race of ‘ Canstadt ” was short though powerful, as was 
the “Grenelle” race, which resembled the Lapps. The “Cro- 
magnon” race, on the other hand, was tall. The Egyptians 
appear to have been slight, and the famous Thothmes III appears 
to have been a small man. Some specimens of Greek armour 
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also are small, but at Nippur! the bones of a very tall person 
(perhaps of Akkadian race) were found in a coffin of the Kassite 
age, or about 1500 &.c. The Semitic race has smaller hands and 
feet, at the present day, than have the Teutonic races, and I 
should suppose their average stature to be less. Sir C. Warren 
states the average of male adult Jews, “throughout Kurope ”’ at 
the present day, as 64 inches in height. This may be due to the 
large proportion of Polish and other poor Jews (as low as. 
63 inches) ; but if it includes all the prosperous German Jews of 
the west and the taller Sephardim it may not be far from the 
true average, and the ancient Semitic races were probably not 
taller than the modern. Stature depends on climate and on good 
food, and in’ neither respect are the earlier races of Syria and 
Babylonia likely to have been better off than the modern Arabs. 
An average of 5 feet 11 inches for grown men appears to me 
improbably high. The expression ‘‘cubit of a man” (ish, 
Deut. iii, 11) does not seem to mean more than “forearm of an 
adult male” (Fem. ishshah). With such reservations the question 
must be treated, and the whole of the proportions based as far as 


possible on extant specimens of the units, or on actually known 
measures. 


Measures of Length. 


There is‘no dispute as to the existence in Egypt of a eubit of 
about 20:6 inches,” divided into 7 palms. Specimens are known, 
and the “palm” was thus clearly about 2°95 inches, representing 
* moderate sized hand. There was also another cubit of about 
216 inches, or less, in use, but not supposed to be equally ancient. 
The Egyptian cubit was likely to be used by early Greeks who 
were under Egyptian influence. As to the cubits of Babylon and 
Assyria we have no information founded on actual specimens, 


which, as far as I can ascertain, have not been recovered by any 
explorer.? 


' Peter's Nippur,” vol. ii, p. 221. 


? [lt is curious that a eubit of 20°62 i 


standards of nches seems to have been one of the 


G.T.B measure in use in the construction of the ruins of Zimbabwe 
“ is ioe Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” 1896, p- 152).—Ep, ] 

ae © scale on one of the statues at Teil Loh (perhaps 2800 B.c.) bears no 

itle to show what unit it represents. The length (10°53 inches) answers, as 

will be seen, very closely to the Hebrew foot of 10°66 inches. ‘The text on this 
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Among the Hebrews we have an indication in the Siloam 
tunnel inscription giving the length as 1,200 cubits from the 
source to the pool. The actual length is about 1,707 feet, which 
would show that the cubit was not that of 7 palms of Egypt, and 
if the statement is exact it indicates 17-1 inches for the enbit 
used about 700 z.c. But there are several uncertain points in this 
calculation: (1) The number 1,200 is a round number and may 
be only an approximation. (2) The tunnel is very difficult to 
measure, and if not measured wiih great accuracy the result 
would be shorter than it should be. An error of a tenth in the 
distance of nearly a third of a mile would be possible for the 
ancient Hebrew measurers, and the attempt which I made in 
1881 to discover measurement roarks led to no result. : 

The measurements of Syrian barley made by Colonel Watson, 
R.E., quite agree with my own measurements, also of Syrian 
barley ; yet his results do not seem to be incapable of another 
explanation. Sir Charles Warren has quoted the Arab authorities 
(Quarterly Statement, July, 1899, p. 228, note), who speak of a 
cubit of 144 grains of barley—6 grains 1 finger, 4 fingers 1 palm, 
6 palms 1 cubit, but Iam not aware of such a statement as made 
hy Jewish writers. In the Mishnah (‘‘ Kelim,” xvii, 9) we read of 
the two standard cubits in the Temple, and the commentators (see 
** Menachoth,”’ 97a) state that the building cubit was of 6 palms, 
and that used for the vessels of 5 palms. The “ finger” is stated 
as measuring 2 barleycorns in length, while 2 such corns in length 
were equal to 7 placed side by side.! If we take the width given 
by Colonel Watson (0'123 inch per corn) the 7 would measure 
0°861 inch and the iength of the corn would be 0°43 inch. This, 
however, is impossible, since the modern European barley (which 
is larger than the Syrian), when the point has not been broken 
in the bag, has (as I have ascertained from an average of 
229 grains) a length not exceeding 0°35 inch: Hither, therefore, 
the Jewish calculation is wrong, or the barley is to be measured 
not laid flat but on edge. The European barley, when laid on 
edge and closely packed, gives (as an average of about 130 grains) 


statue is Akkadian, not Semitic Babylonian. This scale is divided into 16 parts 


(2 barleycorns each). 
* The reference has been kindly given me by Dr. Chaplin. It is in the 
tract by Maimonides, Sepher Torah (ix, 9); and the labours of this great 


Jewish scholar on the subject are of high value. 
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a thickness of about ‘095 inch, so that 7 grains on edge are closely _ 
equal to 2 laid end to end.! ; 

The European barley is larger than that from which our 
measure “3 barleycorns 1 inch” was taken, and the weight is 
probably also greater than that of Palestine barley about 200 a.p. 
or later. It will be seen in dealing with weight that the Jewish 
barleycorn was the Imperial grain, whereas the European weight . 
is apparently about 1:06, giving a carat of 3°18 grains. 

Even the Syrian barley of to-day is probably both too large 
and too heavy for comparison. The old Arab kirdt gives a grain 
of only 0°99 Imperial grain, and a width of only ‘111 inch. 
Hence we may fairly suppose that the Hebrew barleycorn of 
1 Imperial grain represented a third of an inch in length, or 
48 to the cubit, as against about 45°8 barley grains in the same 
length, which results from the measurement of 229 European 
grains laid end to end. 

Measurements based on so small an object, when 144 or 48 
have to be placed together, are liable to an error, which is largely 
inereased when multiplied to the cubit length. It is safer to take — a 
larger units and work back to the smaller. Thus, we may — 
commence with the longest Arab measure of the body, the dhrd@ or — 
“arm,” of 27 inches or less. It was used by Mejr ed Din in the — 
fifteenth century, and his measurements of the Haram at — 
Jerusalem, though slightly short, are correct :— e 


77 Dhrd*. 6s 173°3 feet, actual length 177 
669, ar . 8063. os * 1,514 


This dhrd‘ he calls the “common dhrd‘”; and the Stambuli — 
dhré is 26°66 inches. The dhrd is the “ arm,” and the half dhr@‘, — 
or Corresponding eubit, would thus be from 13°5 to 13°33 inches + 


(evidently a cubit of 5 palms), while it is made up as below :— _ ‘ae 
Dhré* os .. 272 inches or 26°6 inches. 
Rub‘a we oe 6°75 9 » O66 ,, 


Kirdt a ee 1:125 ” 3 111 ” 

" This experiment I made by laying the barley grains along ruled lines on 
putty. They are thus prevented from slipping, and kept straight, but ean el 
easily moved and packed. 


? These are the modern Egyptian lengths, the second column being the 
corresponding Stambuli divisions of the dhrd‘. 
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This agrees with the barleycorn -1125 or ‘1111 inch wide, 
which corresponds to the light weight of ‘99 Imperial grain. 
Hence the ordinary cubit of 6 palms would be made up as 


below :— 


Grain ws ‘1125 inch or ‘LLL inch. 
Finger ork "6750. —,, ¥. 666, 
Palm .. 27500 inches ,, 2°666 inches. 


Cubit .. 165000 ,, ,, 16000 ,, . 


A cubit of 16 inches thus corresponds to the Stambuli dhrd‘, 
and may be taken as a round number. 

If we follow the statements of the Talmudic commentators, we 
arrive at the same result for the Hebrew cubits. Probably no 
other writers have given as much attention to the subject; and 
the definition of weights and measures was of great importance 
to the Rabbis, in their earnest inquiry into the law. If we assume 
that the barleycorn was the unit of weight and of length, and that 
it was less than the modern Kuropean grain, we must suppose 
that it could not exceed °35 inch in length, and, according to the 
Rabbis, had a thickness of ‘094 inch. The results would be as 
follows compared with the Stambuli standard still known in 


Egypt :-— 


HEBREW. ARAB. 
| 
-—— Barleycorns. | Length. Length. 
| | inches. inches. 
Corn 1 33 va 
Finger | 2 ‘66 pails 
Palm 8 2°66 2°66 
Hand 16 5°33 = 
Span 24 8°00 ae 
Foot ee we 32 10°66 a 
Cubit (1) os 40 13 °33 13°33 
Cubit (2) oe 48 16 -00 16°00 
Cubit (3) - 56 18 ‘66 eas 
Cubit (4) as 64. 21 -33 a 
Cubit (5) my 80 | 26°66 26°66 


The ordinary building cubit and the Moslem sacred cubit are 
thus about 16 inches; and the cubit of 10 palms (see Buxtorf, 
** Lex.,”” under Ammah) is equal to the Stambuli dhra’. 
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These calculations are, of course, only evidence of the measure- 
ments in use about 200 a.p., or later, which may not have been 
those of the early Hebrew age. But they are all we bave, and 
they are probably reliable. It may be objected that a palm of 
only 2°66 inches and a span of only 8 inches are small. The hands 
of Orientals are smaller than the average Teutonic hand, and in 
both cases my own hand has just these measures, which are, 
therefore, not impossible. Nor is a foot of 10°66 inches unnatural. 
The dhré‘ or “‘ arm,” of 26°66 inches, might be thought very short, 
yet it is an extant measure in Arab metrology (the word itself 
being Arab), and no existing race is more likely to have preserved 
Hebrew measures. The stature of a man, 4 cubits of 16 inches, may 
appear short, yet it is the average of the modern European Jew. 
The Jewish palm was of 8 barleycorns. The Egyptian palm 
was 9 barleycorns.! The longer (and, as is supposed, later) 
Kgyptian cubit of about 21:4 inches was the Hebrew cubit of 
8 palms, and may have been introduced by Semitic inhabitants.* 
The Egyptian cubit of 6 palms would have measured 17°6 inches. 
The Rabbinical writers could not have intended such a length, as 
it supposes a barleycorn 0°37 inch in length, or longer than the 
largest English barleycorn. 

In Ezekiel is mentioned the reed of 6 cubits, of “a cubit and 
a palm” (Ezek. xl, 5). This is apparently 112 inches, the Arab 
kasab or “reed” of 108 inches (4 dhra‘), representing the same 
unit for longer measures. 

The cubit used by Josephus was apparently the same as that 
described in the Talmud. In describing the south cloister of the 
Temple (“ Ant.” xv, 11, 5) he, however, uses Greek feet. The 
measurements agree with the position of the Tyropceon bridge, 
of which the centre line is 634 feet from the exterior south-west 
angle of the Haram. This was made up as below :— 


Outer wall ry % Rj i~ 5 feet. 
Side cloister .. wie “—- sO eee 
Pillar a; - *. oe oe 6 9 
Half central cloister .. eee) a 
Total .. -- 633 feet. 


: With rather lighter barley, about 51 Ibs. per bushel. 
? It represents an Egyptian cubit of the lighter barley (51 lbs. per bushel), 
measured by corns of the Hebrew barley (53 lbs. per bushel). 
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The Arab square measure takes as its unit the kasab of 
108 inches. The Hebrew (according to Maimonides, referring to 
Exod. xxvii, 9,12) took a measure of 50 cubits square (called 
sééh); and of these 30 went to the square kér (75,000 cubits). 
Thus if the cubit intended is one of 16 inches, the kér measured 
3°03 acres, which is about three Arab feddins (3:3 acres). No 
people are more likely to have preserved Hebrew measures than 
the Arabs of the great age of Islam—the seventh century A.D. 


Measures of Capacity. 

_ As to measures of capacity, we have even less actual informa- 
tion than in the case of the lengths. From the Rhind Papyrus 
(Plate XVI) we learn that a cubic cubit contained 14 khar, a unit 
which was divided into 20 hekat, and these again apparently each 
into 10 henu. The hekat was consequently the gallon. The 
various comparisons given by Josephus show the Jewish bath 
or éphah to be about 84 gallons, which would give a cubic lég 
of about 32°7 cubic inches. This, however, does not agree with 
Rabbinical statements. That of Maimonides (on Peah viii, 5) 
is too ‘indefinite for use, being stated in ‘‘thumbs” (of about 
0°8 inch); but according to the Mishnah (“ Peah”’ i, 6) the lég was 
equal to six hen’s eggs. ‘These are not likely to have been larger 
than they now are,and the Jog on this basis could not exceed 
24 cubic inches.' It is, moreover, stated to have weighed 
6,000 grains of water, which gives the same result, and the 
weights connected with these measures, if taken in barley, are 
also commensurate. The Egyptian system can be closely com- 
pared (see Tables) with such an unit; and it results that, if the 
pyramid barley weighed about 5i lbs. avoirdupois to the bushel, 
the pyramid coffer, which was 4 Hebrew kérs—cubic measure— 
in capacity (or 12 khars), held 24 talents of corn. 

But these two calculations are not of necessity irreconcilable. 


! This results from measurement of the contents of eggs, which do not 
exceed 4 cubic inches. It could not have been the original unit, as poultry 
were unknown before the Persian period. The measurements were made by 
my father with great care. The statement cannot, at all events, apply to the 
46g of Josephus. In 1 Kings vii, 38 the smaller bath appears to be intended, 
if the cubit be 16 inches. On the measurement of eggs see Colonel Watson’s 
remarks, Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 203, seg. These do not, however, agree 


with the weight of water in the /ég. 
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‘The smaller lég may have been the dry measure, the larger the 
liquid measure, corresponding to the weights of barley and of | 
water respectively. It has been assumed from Kzekiel (xlv, 10, 
11) that liquid and dry measure were the same, but the passage 
refers to an ideal future—as also regarding weights. The pro- 
portions of the various Jewish measures of capacity are known, 
but the actual contents are still variously stated. If we accept 
the Mishnah as to dry measure, the following results will be 
noted. First the cube of the 16-inch cubit was 7 s’dh in capacity, 
and the bath occupied a cube of 12 inches, or 36 barleycorns. 
This approximated closely to the Egyptian measures, obtained 
from the 20°6-inch ecubit. Secondly, the lég held just half a 
manah of Hebrew barley, or about three-quarters of a manah 
of water. Thirdly, the hin (1:04 gallons) was the Egyptian hekat 
(1°05 gallons). Lastly, the kor was equivalent to the Arab ardeb 
very closely (62 to 60 gallons). 

If we apply the statement of Josephus to the liquid measure, 
the éphah or bath was the cube of the smaller cubit of 13°3 inches, 
and the lég held a manah of water. The larger measure given by 
Josephus, and supposed equal to the medimnus or metretes, is 
27 Arab rotls; the amphora of Rome (5°6 gallons) being 18 rofls. 
It is possible, therefore, that this larger liquid measure is of 
Greek origin, and that originally the smaller alone was used 
by the Hebrews. The Greek units were probably taken from 
Phoenicia or Babylon, and may have been early adopted by the — 
Jews. In the absence of any actual discovery of Hebrew 
measures of capacity, the question of the larger measures rests 
mainly on their coincidence with the small cubit, and on the 
weight of water which would thus be measured by the lég. 


Measures of Weight. 


In this respect we are much better informed, as we possess 

actual Babylonian, Assyrian, and Hebrew weights. Considering : 
_ also that the measures of capacit vary as the cube of the eubit, — 
and that they are again controlled by the weight of barley and _ 


of water, definite conclusions may thus be attained, which check - 


the units both of length and of contents. ae 
: At Nippur, in Babylonia, a brown hematite weight, recently 
discovered, is inscribed X TU Zab KUGI dam-kar, “Ten shekels 


sears? 5 Lars 
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of gold of the merchant.” ‘he weight is 1,320 grains Imperial, 
or a little under 133°3 grains for the shekel, so that the gold was 
weighed by the light Babylonian shekel. Other weights not 
inscribed represent the same unit (132 grains), and give 5 shekels, 
half a shekel, the fifth of a shekel, and smaller divisions of the 
shekel by 60. This weight is that in use about 1500 B.c. or 
earlier. In later Assyrian weights a slight degradation of the 
standard is observable, down to about 700 B.c. The following are 
actual weights of specimens (see ‘‘ Ninth Report of Warden of 
Standards in 1875”’): 


Nineveh (2 manahs 15,984 grains). Manah 7,992 grains. 
Babylon (duck weight 10 manahs). fy.” ak OOO 3. ty 


“Two manahs of the country” .. Jy chy em ie 
“Two manahs of the king ”’ =<: » 14,902 Pa 
Babylonian talent 959,040 grains. . » 15,984 ns 
Lion weight Nineveh, 30 manabhs. 

(700 B.c.) a ini ie Me fe. ae 
Lion weight Nineveh, 15 manahs. 

(700 B.c.) rs és sk yy. DD, OBEE. «1% 


The manah was a sixtieth of the talent, and taking the oldest and 
heaviest examples, we obtain in round numbers :-—- 


Heavy manah, 16,000 grs. Imp. = talent, 960,000 grs. Imp. 
Light 4 8,000 ma = oy, S000 " 


There is no evidence that the manah of Babylon was ever 
divided into other than 60 shekels, whereas the Hebrews 
(Exod. xxxviii, 25) divided into 50 shekels. Nor is there any 
evidence that gold and silver were weighed by standards different 
from each other, or from copper or other things weighed. The 
whole system of Babylon and Assyria was based on the above 
units. The Babylonian heavy shekel was thus about 266°6 grains 
in weight, represented at Nippur by an actual weight of 264 grains. 
Hence the Hebrew shekel—if the manah was of the same weight 
—would have been 320 grains. 

This deduction is supported by the two independent discoveries 
of Hebrew weights—one at Samaria marked reba‘ Sh-l, “ quarter 
shekel”’ of 39°2 grains (for 40 grains), and also marked seba‘ 
neseph (i.e., “quarter half,” as explained by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau), being the quarter of the light shekel of 160 grains; 
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the other from Tell Zakariya marked neseph* (“ half’’), and 
weighing 154 grains (for 160); both these discoveries agree 
with the statement of Maimonides (on ‘‘ Shek.” i, 2) that the 
original Hebrew shekel weighed 320 grains of barley. Aa 4 
Phoenician shekels of the Persian age, however, are found (by a 
Dr. Flinders Petrie) weighing up to 235 grains. These are probably 
the three-quarter shekel of 240 grains as used at a later period. 
According to Maimonides after the Captivity the shekel was 
increased to 384 grains. It then coincided with the tetradrachm 
of the old system used by Greeks at A’gina, and was also brought 
into accord with the Persian gold daric of 128 grains. The Greeks 
of Attica, after 600 B.c., adopted a shekel of 266°6 grains from 
Assyria; and in the second century B.c. the Jewish weights seem 
to have been brought into accord with this system, adopting a 
shekel of 222°2 grains (actual coins being 220 and 110 grains), 
which gave 30 shekels to the Greek manah. None of these facts 
are therefore irreconcilable. The statement in Ezekiel that in 
future 25 and 20 and 15 shekels should be the manah (xlv, 12), 


means apparently that the weight of the shekel was to be doubled. 
Thus :— 


Shekel. 
Heavy shekel 320 x 15 = 4,800 light manah .. Hebrew. 
” ” 240 x 20 = 4,800 “ nA ee Phoenician. 
” ” 192 x 35 = 4,800 99 ns a Greek. 


Maimonides refers to this later manah of 100 to the talent (on 
Keritoth), as consisting of 100 dinars, each of 6 drachmee, each of 
16 grains of barley. This drachma was thus a sixth of that of ) 
Aigina (the pondion doubled or 32 Roman as), the grain of barley 
being the Imperial grain. 

From the table showing the dimensions and weight of barley it 
will be seen that a grain 0°33 inch in length weighs an Imperial 
grain, giving a carat of 3 grains, as against English barley 
of 1:06 grains Imperial, giving the modern carat of 3°18 grains. 
Hebrew barley weighed therefore 53 lbs. avoirdupois to the bushel, 
and 4,000 grains were measured by the lég of 24 cubic inches. 
The Arab carat of 2°97 grains is derived from the lighter barley 
of 50 Ibs. to the bushel. This gives the old dhrdé‘ of 26°6 inches, — 


_ 


" The vowel sounds are, of course, somewhat conjectural, but this does not ’ 
affect the translation. 
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and the dirkem of 47-7 grains for the half drachma (48 grains), 
with the ardeb of 60 gallons to the Hebrew kér of 62 gallons. The 
measures of weight capacity and length are thus in exact accord, 
and agree with actual weights and measures. Comparing the 
various weights thus ascertained with literary statements, and 
with existing Greek coins, we find that the new Attic talent (of 
Solon after 600 B.c.) was to the Babylonian as 5 to 3, or as 
800,000 grains to 480,000 grains. The old talent of Aigina and 
Macedon was the Babylonian, and was as 6 to 5 to the Euboic 
talent of 400,000 grains. The Roman libra of 5,000 grains 
multiplied by 80 gave the talent then used in Egypt, which was 
the later Greek talent of 400,000 grains.' Herodotus (iii, 89) 
gives 70 Euboic mine to the Babylonian talent. This gives 
466,666°6 grains to the talent. The contemporary Persian talent 
had been even more depreciated from the old Babylonian (to 
about 460,800 grains); and, as above given, the weights (of 
about 700 B.c.) give the lighter talent at 479,520 grains, and 
462,830 grains by gradual depreciation of the standard. Adlian 
gives the full weight (72 Greek min or 480,000 grains); Pollux 
(ix, 86) agrees with Herodotus (7,000 Attic drachme of 66°6 
grains); Plutarch’s statement (Solon 15), compared with the 
extant Greek weights, gives the following :— 


Drachma. Mina. Talent. 
fHigina .. 96 x 100 x 50 = 480,000 grains. 
Euboic .. 92:6 x 12) x60 = > 408,0003'";, 
Attic -- 666 x 100 x 60 = 400,000 _., 


The Algina coins give 96 grains for the drachma, the new 
Attic give 66°5 grains (as given in Sir C. Warren’s paper) ; but 
the A%gina talent of 10,000 Attic drachmex (Pollux ix, 76) must 
refer to the old Attic drachma (92°6 grains), and represents a 
degradation of the light talent to 463,000 grains. 

The statement of Josephus (‘ Ant.” xiv, 7, 1) that a mina of gold 
was 24 litrae has been assumed to refer to the Roman libra. It 
more probably refers to a slightly depreciated Greek mina, giving 
16,000 grains for the mina, and 6,400 grains for the litra. The 


1 The bronze lion from Abydos in the Troad weighs nearly 57 lbs. (or 
399,000 grains), representing this talent about the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c. The Aramean text is read, “ Verified before the supervisors of 
Silver” (see Taylor, “ Alphabet,” I, p. 257). 
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Persian shekel (about 500 z.c.) was 128 to 130 grains (depreciated 
from the old Babylonian 133°3 grains), and the manah thus 7,680 

for 8,000 grains, or double this for the heavier system. i 
The command in Deuteronomy (xxv, 13, 14) forbids a “ great i 
and small’’ weight or measure. It refers probably to the double © - 
system of Babylonia,’ and perhaps to the double system of dry and 72 
liquid measure (lég of 24 and of 32°7 cubic inches); but, if any 

difference was made in weighing gold and silver, if must have 
been that gold was weighed by the neseph or “half” system, and — 
silver by the heavier system; for we find at Nippur gold so — 
weighed. In our own time we use the same weight for both — 
metals, and there is no proof of the existence of separate 
standards for the metals, if we take into consideration the 
gradual degradation of the standard in time, and the varying 
values of silver and gold as compared together.” 


Measures of Value. 


The question of value, rendered easy by the existence of J ewish, 
Greek, and Roman coins, is on the other hand complicated by the . 
consideration of the comparative fineness of the silver and gold, — 
and of the relative values at different times. Actual coins are — 
not traced before the seventh century B.c.; but abont 500 B.c. 
the gold daric weighed aboat 128 grains, and was rather less — 
alloyed (by one twenty-fourth) than our sovereign. The silver — 
daric weighed about 86 grains, and the value of gold was about 
134 times that of silver. The debased silver of the East is now 
reckoned at about 19 to 1 of gold, as against our 15°5 to 1. Thee 
old Hebrew and Babylonian proportion seems clearly to have been” 
close on 16 to 1. The silver daric, reduced to this proportion, is — 
equal to the shekel weight of about 100 grains for the drachma. 
It was called a “ shekel,” and its then value agrees with the state- 
ment of Xenophon that it was equal in value to 7} Attic oboli, or — 
about 123 pence. ‘ 

In the attached tables, for comparative purposes, the value of — 
gold is taken as 16 times that of silver, as representing early silver. j 


This double system, however, continued late, and according to the Mishnah F. 
it appears that the shekel of Galilee was half that of Jerusalem in the second 
eentury A.D. an 
“If the weights found at Troy are to be compared with the Babylonian | 
system they represent a manah of 7,992 grains, and are therefore early. aa 
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Maimonides (on “ Shek.” i, 2; v, 6; xi, 4) gives the old shekel 
as 320 grains, but states that after the Captivity it was increased 
by a fifth to 384 grains. He probably founded this on Ezekiel 
(xlv, 12); but the statement is probable, since it makes the 
Jewish coinage coincide with that of “Egina, and with that of 
Persia, reduced to silver of the proportion 15 to 1 of gold. The 
parallel systems are as follows :— 


/Egina. Palestine. Persia. Value 
See 

gr. gr. ; | s. d. 

Drachma .. -- 96) Zuza -» 96 | 1 Siklos* 96/ 1 0 
Didrachma.. »- 192 | Tib‘a oo E92 Bx, 192; 2 0 
Tridrachme.. .. 283 | Rigia .. 2298/3 * °° ogg] 3 6 
Tetradrachma .. 384| Selat .. 384/4 > 7° 384 | 4 0 


The Persian siklos being at the rate of 13} to 1, silver to gold, 
actually weighed about 86 grains, but the older silver was less 
pure. The original manah standard of this age had been reduced 
gradually from 8,000 to 7,680 grains. Hence the old three-quarter 
of the light Babylonian shekel (100 grains) was made the lowest 
unit as 96 grains. This system survives in our troy weight, 
96 grains being 4 pennyweights (24 x 4), 

The Pheenicians appear about this period (judging from 
weights of about 235 grains actual) to have either preserved the 
old Hebrew shekel of 320 grains, or to have used the three-quarter 
shekel of 24!) grains as their unit; but within the Persian period 
they had farther reduced their shekel to about 220 grains (or 
perhaps allowing for loss of weight, 222-2 grains), whereby their 
coinage became measurable by the Attic system: for 30 shekels 

* The sik/os thus reduced is the tridrachm of the light weight system, with 
the light manah of 7,680 grains, used in the Persian ages (compare the Baby- 
lonian duck-weight 7,695°7 grains to the manah, probably later than the 
seventh century manah of 7,776°6 grains). The later Phoenician and Jewish 
manah (one-fifth more thun the old Hebrew) contained 100 such tridrachms. 
The Persian manah contained 80. that is 30 tetradrachms of the heavy system. 
The manuh of 7.65 grains divided by 60 was the daric of 128 grains. The 
heavy daric wax 256 grains (as in extant coins of the so-called double daric). 
Of this weight, rep esenting a third of se/a, 15 went to the light gold daric and 


30 to the heavy, with silver as 15 to 1 gold. 
+ If the ratio of the silver of this system was 15 tol, 5 sela went to the 


daric of 128 grains gold, 
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thus went to the Attic mina (6,666°6 grains) ; and this semi-Greek 
system is that of the Hasmonean silver coins, which actually weigh — 
220 grains for the shekel, 110 for the half shekel, and 55 for the — 
quarter shekel. 
In the Mishnah (“Shekalim’’) the value of the half shekel 
(Exodus xxx, 13) is discussed. The priests (see Buxtorf, ‘* Lex,” 
s.v. Rigyd’) demanded the tib‘a, the people offered the ztizd, and 
finally as a compromise the ‘‘ Shekel of the Sanctuary” was fixed = 
at the rigid or 228 grains—114 grains for the half shekel. This 
was represented as early as the second century B.C. by the half shekel 
of 111'1 grains, due to the slight depreciation of the standard. 
The Roman system appears to have been founded on the be: 
Babylonian or Attic, not on the western—Phcenician and 
Hebrew—division of the manah by 50; if we take into con- a 
sideration the gradual refining of silver. Thus the Babylonian 
quarter shekel of 66°6 grains is represented by the denarius of — 
60 grains, the silver being improved from a ratio of 16 tol of — 
gold, and giving 25 denarii to the aureus, or about 12 to 1 for Z | 
silver as compared with gold. aS 
It must be remembered that the coinage of silver only was ss 
allowed by the Greeks and Romans to cities, the gold unit being 
that of the ruling nation. Thus we have no Jewish gold coins, 3 
and in the Persian age the gold unit was the daric, as stated by — 
both the Bible (Neh. vii, 70) and Josephus (“Ant.” ili, 8, 10). The 
Jews were allowed by the Seleucid to coin silver (1 Mace. xv, 6); 
and, as we have seen, by a reduction in weight from 228 to — 
222-2 grains, their coinage was made to coincide with the Greek,. 
while agreeing pretty closely with the required weight for thers 
Temple tribute. For copper the Hasmoneans appear to have — 
retained the old Hebrew and Phoenician unit: for the copper a 
shekel of Simon weighs 156 grains (for 160 grains), and is very — 
commonly found.? a 
As regards “ coins of the revolts” nothing need here be said, as. 
probably Renan is correct in regarding those stamped on Roman 
denarii as forgeries, the genuine examples being of the Hasmoneam — a 
age. ft 


a * 
a. 
a 


c 


' The preferable spelling is ragy4. 

* The weight found by R. P. Cré at Jerusalem, which he believes to be a talent, — ms 
is about 646,615°46 grains, which would give a shekel of 215°5 grains. The inserip 
tion is so doubtful that it can not be considered certain that it is Hebrew at ole 
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Results. 

The results which appear to follow from the preceding calcula- 

t.ons are :— 

1. The Hebrew barleycorn weighed 1 Imperial grain, and was 
0°33 inch in length (53 Ibs. per bushel), 

2. The cubit of 6 palms was therefore 16 inches in length. 

3. The Hebrew dry measure was based on a lig of 24 cubic 
inches, giving 7 sééh to the cubit of 16 inches. 

4. Jewish liquid measure(perhaps of a later period) was based on 
the smaller cubit of 13°33 inches, the cube being the bath. 

©. The Hebrewand Babylonian manah was the same, but divided 
by 60 in Babylonia and by 50 among Hebrews for the shekel; 
and the Hebrew shekel was consequently 320 grains, 

6. Jewish coinage in the second century B.c. was made to agree 
with the Greek. In the Persian age it agreed with that 
of Persia, and before the Captivity with that of Assyria, 
coins, however, not being as yet stamped. 


APPENDIX. 


Since the above was written Mr. A. E. Weigall has contri- 
buted an interesting paper to the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology,’ December, 1901, pp. 378-395, on weights 
found in Egypt, which not only confirms what bas been said 
above, but also serves to show that extreme accuracy cannot be 
attained when a large number of weights are compared. Some 
of the specimens—scarabs, &c.—may be only ornaments not of 
exact weight, but out of 100 objects described a fair proportion 
bear numerals, showing them to be actual weights. They belong 
to various systems, native Egyptian, Babylonian or Assyrian, 
Pheenician, Persian, and Greek. 

The average weight of specimens of the Egyptian Kat unit is 
144 grains. This appears to be three-fifths of the old Phoenician 
shekel of 240 grains. The weights marked as used for weighing 
gold give an average of 202 grains, representing three-fourths of 
a Babylonian shekel (2U0 grains). 

As to the foreign weights, the average for the Phoenician shekel 
is 222 grains, representing the later shekel used about the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., with the lighter talent of 400,000 grains (as at Abydos 
in the Troad). The heaviest specimen (No. 7,081), weighing 2348 
grains, seems, however, to represent the older unit of 240 grains. 
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The average weight of the unit supposed to be Assyrian is © 
126°5 grains. This represents the manah of about 7,600 grains, 
and indicates a late period, after the conquest of Egypt by 
Assyria in 680 B.c. There is, however, a specimen (No. 7,002) 
of a light manah 7,926°5 grains, which is probably much older. | 
Specimens from Tyre (No. 7,047) and from Smyrna (No. 7,049) 
represent three-fourths of the Babylonian shekel, or 200 grains, 
as an unit. The Persian siglos of 86 grains, the Alyina drachma 
of 96 grains, and the Euboic of 92 grains, are also represented, 
while the mean weight of the Attic drachma is 133 grains. 


T.—Comparative TABLE OF BARLEYCORNS. 


a [ho RS Se ME PS 


English. Hebrew. : Arab. 


. 

; Weight of bushel .. ye ri 56 lbs. 53 lbs. 50 lbs. 
} Weight of one corn .. x «-| 1°05 grs. 1 gr. 0-99 gr. 
j Weight of carat (3 corns) .. - 3°18 grs. | 3 grs. 2°97 grs. 

. Cubic bulk of a corn.. Ay «-| 0°087 in. 0°05 in. 0032 in. 
n" Length ofacorn.. » e. | 0°35 in. | O33 in. O32 in. 

ry Width of a corn aie - wr O11l7 in. | O'll4in. O°112 in. 

Thickness of a corn .. a ..| 0°095 in. 0-094 in. 0-093 in. 

{ Weight of pint a 2¢ .-| 6,125 gre. 5,800 grs. 5,469 grs. 
4 Weight of lég «-| 4,426 gprs. 4,000 grs. 3,941 grs. 
af Number of corns in pint (actual) .., 5,842 corns | 5,800 corns | 6, 344 corns 
iy Number of corns in pint (mathe- 

. matical)  .. a 4 9,900 ,, 10,833 < 
a Number of corns in log (actual) ..| 3,684 ,, 4,000 ,, 5,625, 
7 Number of corns in log (Warren) ..| 3,653 __,, 3,966 ,, .| 5,820 7% 
co | 

Data. 
Weight of distilled water in lég (24 cubic inches) -. 6,055 grains. 
¥ % ° pint (34°66 cubic inches)... 8,744 ,, 
- os bushel Be as -- 80 lbs. avoir. 
ro chis corn English barley = praengpadi es -- 1°05 grains. 
‘i Pe Hebrew ss», ay ‘ -- 1:00 grain. 
- ” Arab o vA “6 ». O00. 
Il.—Hesrew Dry Measure. 
English. cubic ins. grs. barley. weight. barley. 
0°69 pint (lég) s4 én 24 4,000 $manah, . 
2°76 pints (cab)... ee 96 16,000 2 manahs. 
5 pints (omer) ay. es 172°8 12,533 
2 gallons (seah) .. ” 576 96,000 12 manahs. 
62 gallons (ephah) .. ie 1,728 288,000 36 manahs. 
75 bushels (kor) .. -- 17,280 2,880,000 6 talents. 
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REMARKS ON THE JANUARY, 1901, “QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT.” 


THe buildings at the Fountain of the Virgin have been examined 
lately by Mr. Macalister, who points out, in a letter, some errors in 
Dr. Schick’s report in the January Quarterly Statement, which were 
no doubt due to failing health and memory at his great age. 

The following corrections should be made:—P. 30, lines 7-9, 
should read: “ The vault here is about 10 feet wide, or rather more 
than the breadth of the upper stair (the top of which is 8 feet 
long). The second or lower staircase commences in the middle of 
the landing, and is 4 to 5 feet wide.” 

The Buildings, p. 33, lines 8-15. The so-called “ masonry 
facing” not only supports the arch, but does not appear to have 
rock behind it for at least a distance of 3 feet. The masonry is 
old, much rougher than that of the arch, and projects beyond the 
intrados, but it is not necessarily older than the arch itself. The 
height of the arch is not more than 10 feet above the landing. 
The ancient incised writing (line 17) proves to be modern Arabic 
graffiti, consisting of short, pious ejaculations. The arch is of one 
date, not two (line 8 from foot); there is a discontinuity in the 
masonry of the arch, about the middle of the vault, which is due 
simply to a settlement, the outer half having slightly dropped. 
This was probably caused by the foundation of the inner half of 
the arch (on the north side) being rock and the other half masonry. 
At the end of the paragraph (p. 34, line 1), for “a stone slab” read 
“a row of stones”: they can be easily stepped over. 

It is believed that the course of the new rock-hewn aqueduct is 
not quite accurately shown on the plan, and that the top of its roof 
is nearer 94 feet than 64 feet below the landing. Dr. Masterman 
does not consider that the general character of the work in the 
aqueduct is, as Dr. Schick supposed, very similar to that in the 

“second aqueduct,” as described in the Quarterly Statement in the 
passages indicated in. the note (p. 38)'. They are, however, not 
improbably sections of the same aqueduct. Unfortunately, there 


are no levels of either. On the section (p. 32) for mosque read 
nuustaba. 


' Here, for “vol. 1886, pp. 92, 97,” read “ vol. 1886, pp. 92, 197.” 


SENNACHERIB’S CATASTROPHE AT NOB. 
(IsAIAH X, 28-32.)! 
By the Rey. W. F. Brres, M.A. 


THE scene of Sennacherib’s disaster has been placed at Pelusium 
(Herodotus), Libnah and Jerusalem (Josephus). The first two are 
excluded by the oath in Isaiah xiv, 24, seg. :—Pelusium was not in the 
land of Israel, nor Libnah in the mountains of Judah, but in the 
Shephélah. Josephus is very near the truth. The obscurity of Isaiah x, 
28-32, has led to the most diverse views : some refer the advance to 
Sargon, others assign it to the beginning of Sennacherib’s invasion, 
although it obviously belongs to its close, and finally the passaye has 
even been regarded as merely poetical. I observe with pleasure that 
since 1891 Sargon has become a broken idol, ‘subduer of Ya-u-da,”? not 
necessarily referring to Judah. Biblical scrutiny reveals the required 
move against Jerusalem, noted indeed by the LXX, but overlooked in 
A.V. and R.V. and by writers predisposed to an Egyptian or southern 
campaign. The prophet is really filling in details of a fact distinctly 
recorded in 2 Kings, xix, 9, viz., the final march of Sennacherib’s host. 
The question turns upon the right treatment of 3}, which occurs 
seven times in 2 Kings, xviii, seg. In verse 14 it is rendered return 
from me ; in xix, 8, “returned and found” ; so again, 36, “returned and 
dwelt.” Now, Hebrew allows returned and to be translated simply again. 
In verses 8, 36, however, translators have declined an again, but (in 9, 
“returned and sent”) have rivetted a misleading again upon Sennacherib 
at Libnah ; his sending again to Hezekiah enabling them to send him 
against Tirhakah. Thus the story was obscured. Happily truth will 
leak out. It is noteworthy that Delitzsch, on Isaiah xxxvii, 9, observed 
that the second “heard” appears to have been altered from “returned,” 
_ yet he slavishly adopted the rendering “ [sent] again,” though, by rightly 
placing the disaster near Jerusalem, he was afterwards amazed at the 
enormous size of Sennacherib’s army, if a detachment lost 185,000 men. 
It has been too hastily assumed that Isaiah x, 28-32, cannot refer to 
the end of the campaign, as Libnah lay to the south-west of Jerusalem. 
“Si _ ‘But Sennacherib’s first object in his operations against Jerusalem was to 
secure a strong position for his “ baggage ” at Michmash, and, besicles, the 
route selected was the best available as far as Gibeon. The Peutinger 
_ short cut to Jerusalem was not paved in his day. 

_-- To sum up, the Bible distinctly states that Sennacherib retarned from 

_ Libnah when he heard of Tirhakah’s approach. There may even be a 
me trace of his route in the Talmudic tradition that his army was destroyed 


he 
i. 
kd 


1 See the Quarterly Statements, 1891, pp. 314, seg.; p. 316, line 24, for 
“west,” read “east”; p. 317, line 34, for “ Moab,” read “ (probably) Gilead.” 
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in the famous pass of Beth-horon. Isaiah grandly describes the march 
past Ai to Nob north of and near to Jerusalem. That Sennacherib would 
make a dash at Jerusalem was likely enough. Ewald observed, “ The 
course of its history would have been totally different had Sennacherib 
been able to throw himself victoriously into the great fortress at 
Jerusalem, and there calmly await the attack of Tirhakah. But... .he 
was overtaken by two decisive disasters” (really only one). 

In regard to the cause of the disaster to Sennacherib’s army, whereby 
185,000 perished, Vitringa rightly, it seems to me, gathered from Isaiah 
xxix, 6, and xxx, 30, that it was due to a terrific thunder and hail storm. 
The havoc inflicted by the storm in Egypt (Exod. ix) and at Beth-horon 
(Josh. x) shows that it is unnecessary to interpret the language in Isaiah 


as figurative or poetic. Finally, the t2me of the disaster was doubtless the 
Passover as stated in Jewish tradition. 


NOTICES OF FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, vol. xxiv, parts 2 and 3.— 
The most important paper is a philological study of the dialect spoken by 
the fellahin of Central Galilee, by Mr. W. Christie, which has been 
translated from an English original. The paper contains stories in the 
dialect which were obtained from Christian, Moslem, and Druse villagers, 
and a discussion of the grammatical and other peculiarities. The district 
to which the paper refers is, roughly speaking, bounded on the north by 
Wddy Zerka, el-Jish, and W. Féra, on the south by a line from Jantirahk 
through e/-Hdrithiyeh, Nazareth, Kefr Kenna, and Libieh to Tiberias ; on 
the west by the sea; and on the east by the crest of the heights above 
the Jordan Valley. The population is about 60,000, and excluding 
Christians, Moslems, Metéwileh, and Druses, of known descent, there 
remains a very large residue which speaks only the fellahin dialect, and 
is possibly of Canaanite origin. 

The other papers are by Professor Dr. Hartmann, on the Arabic 
inscriptions at Salamya, in Northern Syria, and by Professor Dr. Gautier, 
on his journey round the Dead Sea, with illustrations from his work, 
“ Autour de la Mer Morte,” which was noticed in Q.S., 1901, p. 206. 


Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des D.P.V., 1900, Nos. 3-6,—No. 3 
contains a paper, with plans and sections, of the Jewish tomb on the road 
from Jerusalem to ‘Anfta, which was discovered in October, 1899, and 
fully described in the “ Revue Biblique” for 1900 (vol. ix, pp. 106-112). 
The inscriptions on the ossuaries are discussed by E. Kautzsch, some of 
whose conclusions are criticised by Dalman in No. 6. The publication of 
the inscriptions coilected by Schumacher in and near Jerash is completed. 
In Nos. 4 and 5 Dr. Schumacher’s report on his work in southern *Ajlin 
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_ 38 continued, with views of several places which have not been photo- 
graphed before. The destruction of ruins and inscriptions at Jerash and 
jn its vicinity, which is one of the unfortunate results of the firmer hold 
upon the country by the Turks, goes on steadily. The fellahin are pushing 
forward under the protection of the Government, and the ruins form a 
convenient. quarry for the new houses required. The Circassians are 
gradually driving the great Bedawi tribe of Beni Hasan eastward, and 
are introducing a better system of cultivation, and making roads 
sufficiently good for their carts. 

An interesting description is given (No. 5) of the extensive Byzantine 
and Arab ruins at 2ihdéb, which occupy an old Roman site on the border- 
land between the fertile district of ‘Ajlan and the great Syrian steppe- 
desert to the east. The position may be compared with that of Bosra in 
the north, and the town must have been of similar importance as a 
_ frontier post. There is no spring, and the water supply depended upon 
the rainfall collected in large rock-hewn cisterns. Three Greek inserip- 
tions were copied—one with the name of a bishop, Bassos, which has also 
been found at /er‘it (Edrei). Professor D. J. Saul describes (Nos. 4, 5) 
a journey from ‘Akaba to Gaza, vid Lussdn, ‘Ain el- Kusime, and el-‘Aujeh. 

Some space is devoted to ‘Ain Kudeis, but nothing is added to the 

description given in “ Revue Biblique,” 1896, p. 440 ff. No. 6 contains 

some notes by Dr. Schick, and the usual annual report with short 

obituary notices of Drs. Kiepert and Socin. 

In No. 1, 1901, Dr. Schumacher concludes his report with a descrip- 
tion of the high-lying village of Jfedwar Nél. There are many under- 
[ und dwelling-places which were once occupied and provided with 
+ cisterns and stables. Three forts protected the ancient town, which must 
have been a place of importance, and is identified with Penuel. After 
_ 96 days’ excellent work during the intense heat of August, from which 

all the party suffered severely, Dr. Schumacher reached Haifa on . 
September 2nd. Dr. Saul’s itinerary is concluded, and there are notes by 
-/Dr. Sehick on the church at Awbetbeh, and the museums and libraries at 
r. Jerusalem. : 
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Recueil @Archéologie Orientale, vol. iv, parts 22, 23.—M. Clermont- 
-Ganneau concludes his note on the Pheenician stele from Amrit. 
ry: ‘Translations of two of the articles,—‘ Betomarsea-Maioumas, and ‘the 
matter of Peor,’” aud the “ Hebrew mosaic of Kefr Kenna,” appeared in 
the Quarterly Statement for last October. An interesting paper discusses 
worship on roof-tops amongst the Semites, a custom the prevalence of 
which had already attracted the notice of the author (“ Ree.” ii, p. 372). 
__—He here cites two instances of sacrifices on Assyrian house-tops from 
ri * Proceedings S.B.A.,” 1901, p. 118 7; of incantations upon a house-top. 
re from Epiphanius (“ Adv. Her.,” Migne xii, cols. 34, 35), and of a modern 
_ Arab sacrifice on the terrace of a house from “ Revue Biblique,” 1901, 


ye _ 595. In another paper important corrections are made in the reading 
ae inscriptions collected by M. Waddington. 
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In parts 24-26, which complete vol. iv, the discussion of M. Wadding- — 
ton’s inscriptions is concluded. There are some additional remarks on 
the Hebrew mosaic inscription of Kefr Kenna; and papers on two 
Palmyrene inscriptions copied by Littmann—one containing the name of 
a little-known Nabateean god, Shai‘ el-Kaum, on whose identification 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has some interesting remarks. The last part — 
contains a table of contents, index, &c. . 


it 


Revue Biblique, vol. x, part 4,1901.—Two papers by Father Lagrange, 
on “the inscription of Mesha” (Moabite stone) and on “ Ashera and 
Astarte,” are worthy of notice. In epigraphic notes Fathers Jaussen 
and Vincent give the results of the last excursion of the Dominican 
school, which has done so much for Palestine epigraphy. The inscriptions 
are for the most part fragmentary, but even fragments are valuable in 
Palestine. The Maronite Father Chebli supplies some supplementary 
notes to Renan’s “ Mission en Phénicie.” But perhaps the most interest- 
ing article is the one by Father Jaussen onthe Arab tribes in the vicinity 
of Medeba. The relations between the tribes, their customs on raids, and 4 
their home life are well described from information chiefly furnished by 
the Christian sheikh of Medeba. 

Vol. xi, part 1, 1902, contains an interesting study, with plans and 
illustrations, of the course of the second wall of Josephus, by Father 
Vincent, who tries to solve the problem by identifying, as portions of 
the wall, certain fragments of masonry which have, from time to time, 
been angoyered during building operations in Jerusalem. Father Vincent i 
places the “Gate Gennath” between the Jaffa Gate and the “ Tower of a 
David”; and thence carries the wall northward to the Greek Convent of sa 
of S. Dimitri; then eastward under the northern part of the Muristan see : 
to the close vicinity of the Bazdrs ; then northward through the Russian 
property east of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is excluded ; _ 
and then eastward to the barracks on the site of the Castle of Antoun’ 2 Me 
Whilst acknowledging the freedom from bias with which Father Vincent 
writes, and altogether setting aside the question of the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, it is impossible to accept his views entirely with regard to the 
fragments of masonry which he describes. This is specially the case with ae 
regard to the walls in the Russian property, which have few, if any, of 
the characteristics of mural masonry erected for defensive purposes, and — 
are evidently connected with the buildings erected by Constantine. The 
old stones, which have been re-used, no doubt indicate that the city wall 
ran near the spot, but the ruins are not those of the second wall. Similar 
objections might be urged against the proposed identification of other 
fragments, and there are features in the trace of the wall, as laid down 
on the plan, which it is difficult to reconcile with certain passages in 
Josephus. This, however, is not the place to discuss a very difficult — 
question, and it only remains tu pay a tribute to the spirit with which it 
has been treated by Father Vincent. » 

The paper on the Arab tribes near Medeba is concluded by Father — 
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Jaussen, who gives a list of the tribes, their sub-divisions, and their 
sheikhs in Arabic, with transliteration, and the number of tents. A 
useful feature of the paper is a notice of the persons from whom the 
information was derived. 

Father Lagrange contributes notes on Palmyrene and other Semitic 
inscriptions. Father Vincent supplies drawings and notes on some 
recently uncovered portions of the Orpheus mosaic (@.S., 1901, p. 423), 
and describes newly-found Jewish ossuaries, with Greek inscriptions. 
There is also a notice of the epigraphic results of a journey in Samaria 
and round the Sea of Galilee, published in “ Echos dOrient,” October, 
1901. Milestones, with fragmentary inscriptions, were found at several 
places on the Néblus-Beisdn road; and a group of milestones was dis- 
covered on the Ndblus-Jenin road, a few minutes south of Kabdtiyeh. 
The latter throws light on the trace of the Roman road from N eapolis to 
Ptolemais. Busts from tombs at PBeisin (Bethshean) and other finds are 
also noticed. 
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Ephemeris fiir Semitische Epigraphik, i, 1, 2, by Mark Lidzbarski 
(1900-1901).—The Lphemeris is devoted to Semitic epigraphy in its 
widest extent. New inscriptions are recorded and discussed, among 
them the smaller ones published in the Quarterly Statements during the 
last few years. On paleographical grounds he questions whether the 
inscribed jar-handles (see Q.S., July, 1900) are older than the eighth 
century, and whether the stamps from Tell ej-Judeideh are all of the 
same age. For sab), loe. cit.. p. 219, plate 7, No. 6, he reads 
s2a[w), and for 35%, No. 9, he suggests the restoration SYP or 


NW5%) (Ze, Michael). In the Hebrew inscription in Baron Ustinow’s 
collection (April, 1900, p. 114), the unknown }737 (line 3) is restored 


to 77 “the priest,” the designation of R. Youdan. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, January, 1902.—Lic. Dr. Brose 
(Dantzig), writing on the pool of Bethesda (pp. 135-140), supports the 
derivation from N TON TNA locus effusionis. He adopts the view that 


the pool was fed by one of the channels which carried away, not only 
_ the water where the priests washed, but possibly also the blood of the 
sacrificial victims. The water came from a “holy” place, and might, 
_ therefore, be supposed to have healing properties. Popular tradition 
_ may have associated the pool with the river in the vision of Ezekiel 
: — (ch. xIvii, 8, 9). : . 
7 Tn conclusion, mention may be made of an article by Zaccaria on the 
site of the Pretorium, in the “ Nuovo Bollettino Archexologia Cristiana,” 


vi, pp. 151-159. 
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CONSONANTS. ' 
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or at beginning of 
word omit. 

b. 

b (or bh). 

g. 
@ (or gh). 
d. 

d (or dh). 
h. 

Ww, V. 

vA 
h (never h). 
t. 
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3 
2 
a 
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a 
ca 
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n 
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> or at beginning 
of word omit. 
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1 See “ Notes and News,” p.11!. For facility of reference, this 


| be reprinted from time to time.—Kp. 
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k (or kh). 
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m. 


p (or ph) 
8. 


kk (or q). 
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S (or §). 

sh (or 8). 
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QUARTERLY STATEMENT, JULY, 1902.] 


THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘THE Committee have much pleasure in informing the subscribers to 
the Fund that Mr. Macalister commenced the exploration of Gezer 
on June 14th. He has contributed to the present number of the 
‘Quarterly Statement an interesting account of the history and topo- 
graphy of this ancient site (pp. 227, e¢ seq.). From the prominent 
part it played in pre-Christian times, it is only reasonable to expect 
‘that light will be thrown, not only upon the Biblical problems with 
which Gezer is connected, but also, as Mr. Macalister points out, 
upon the nature and extent of Mykenzan influence on Palestinian 
culture, and upon the ethnological affinities of the Philistines and 
other coast dwellers. It is estimated that the cost of excavation 
will amount to £100 a month, and the Committee trust that a 
liberal response may be given to their appeal for financial support. 


The Quarterly Statement is the only journal in the United Kingdom 
devoted to the archeology and topography of the Holy Land, and 
has been the means of making known to its readers at home and ~ 
_abroad, not only the direct results of the Society’s researches, but 
the comments and deductions of scholars in regard to them. It 
may fairly claim to have contributed not a little to the enormous 
‘inerease in our knowledge of the Bible which has accrued during 
the last 40 years. ' 
In furtherance of the same objects, it is now proposed to devote 
__.@ page or so in each number to “ Notes and Queries,” and so give 
opportunity to those who have brief communications to make, or 
__ -detached questions for elucidation — matters, in fact, for which 
i : regular articles would be out of place. 
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Whilst thus endeavouring to add to the interest and value of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish to remind its readers that 
the cost of printing and postage absorbs a considerable proportion 
of the minimum subscription ; and that, in order to pursue those 
excavations and researches upon which its interest depends, every 
effort should be made to encourage new subscribers to join, and to 
place the amount of their subscription above the point which leaves 
so little for actual work. 


There is other work which it is desirable to carry on con- 
currently with the excavations. There are at present no accurate 
measurements or special photographs that can be used in any 
discussion respecting the origin of the people of Palestine. These 
data have long been desired, and everyone will be glad to hear that 
arrangements have recently been made for the gradual collection of _ 
measurements and photographs of typical men and women of the 
various races and tribes in the country. 

Another branch of the work, for which funds are much needed, 
is the improvement and extension of the meteorological observations 
that have been carried out by the Fund for so many years, by 
substituting self-recording instruments for those now in use, and 
by establishing additional stations, especially in the Jordan 
Valley, 

The observations on the fluctuations in the surface level of the 
Dead Sea, undertaken for the Fund by Dr. Masterman, show that 
a re-examination of the water and bed of the lake with the 
improved instruments of the present day is much to be desired. 

There are also several phenomena, such as the ‘ white line” on 
the surface of the lake, movements of the water similar to the 
“‘seiches” of the Lake of Geneva, sub-aqueous springs, currents, 
and the presence of patches of mineral oil on the surface of the 
water, which demand scientific examination. 


Dr. Bliss writes from Beirfit, May 27th, 1902 :—On reading 
in the April @.S. (pp. 170-175) the article entitled “ The 
Germans at Ba‘albek,” copied by permission from Zhe Builder of 
January 11th, 1902, I was surprised to note that the large altar 
excavated in the centre of the great court is described as rock-hewn, 
with the inequalities in the surface rectified by the addition of 
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blocks of masonry. I have seen this altar several times, and have 
noted not only that it is composed entirely of masonry, but that 
no rock appears under it. However, preferring not to set the 
statement of one visitor over against that of another, I referred 
the matter to the officer at present in charge of the excavations. 
In reply, he states that the altar consists entirely of masonry, 
resting on a built foundation, under which no rock has been found. 
These facts invalidate the theorising of the writer in The Builder 
relative to the supposed condition of the site in pre-historic times, 
In fact, the excavations have thus far revealed no remains ante- 
dating the Roman period. 


The Rev. J. E. Hanauer writes from Jerusalem, April 12th, 
1902 :—“ I find that, through some inadvertence on my part 21 
years ago, I gave a wrong reference in my second letter on ‘The 
Place of Stoning’ (@.S., 1881, p. 319), and mentioned the German 
translation of Rabbinowicz’s French work instead of the German 
version of S. Munk’s French work. I can only account for the 
blunder by the fact that I had not the said works of reference at 
hand, and writing from memory mentioned the wrong one. Would 
you favour me by allowing the following correction to appear in 
sr your next issue :—Instead of ‘ ein Geriist "—Rabbinowicz, Finleitung, 
 &e., &c., read ‘einem Brettergeriist,’ Levy’s German version of 
} _ §$. Munk’s Palestine, vol. ii, p. 437 text, and fcotnote 1.” 

2: The following is the original French of the passage alluded to 
_by Mr. Hanauer :—“ Selon la loi traditionelle (A/ischnah, 4me partie, 
_ Synhedrin, ch. 4, §4), on langait le patient du haut d’un échafaud 
_ élevé de deux hauteurs d’homme, et puis on l’accueillait de pierres ” 
_ (Palestine, par S. Munk, Paris, 1856, p. 2144, note 1). 

a Mr. Hanauer remarks also that the representation of the 
_ two monkeys upon the piece of medieval sculpture from Jaffa, 
which is figured by Prof. Clermont-Ganneau in his Archiological 
_ Ltesearches, vol. ii, p. 158, is not unlike a piece of sculpture in the 
Church of the Sepulchre. One is not surprised to hear that a 
_ curious fable is associated with it, and we hope to be able to give 
- some account of the story in an early number. 


_ Mr. Macalister writes from Jerusalem that he recently visited 
- Solomon’s quarries in company with Mr. Hornstein, in order to 
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ascertain the truth of two local reports about them : first that there 
is a deflection of the compass inside the cave, and second that there 
is an unexplored passage of great length proceeding from a certain 
part of it. ‘We tested the compass in every possible way, and 
found that there is no variation whatever, and also were quite 
convinced that the alleged passage is equally apochryphal. Mr. 
Hornstein had a number of his boys with him from the school, who 
searched in all directions. We spent a long time in the thorough 
exploration of the cave, and found nothing new. Consequently, 
if anyone writes to the Fund on either of these points, it will be 
possible to give an authoritative negative to both of them.” 


_ Mr. Macalister also informs us that there can be no doubt 
respecting the reading of the name HANNO on the jar-handle 
referred to in the last number of the @.S., p. 121. As he further 
points out, the cut on p. 120 is reversed, and on the last line but 
one of the same page, “ruined churches” should of course be read. 


We regret to hear that Herr Sandel, who drew plans for 
Dr. Bliss, during the excavations at Jerusalem, before Mr. Dickie 
was appointed, died suddenly on May 31st at Jerusalem. 


From the Hebrew weekly paper, Hashkaphah, published at 
Jerusalem, it appears that a new hospital, built and maintained by 


Dutch and German Jews, and said to be the finest Jewish building 
in the Holy City, was opened in January last. 


In consequence of the great success of the Rothschild school for 
girls, and the growing demand for education, the Jewish authorities 


have decided to change their previous policy, and open a school of 
their own for girls. 


According to Home Words for Jerusalem, the transfer of the 
Jewish colonies in Palestine from Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
to the Jewish Colonisation Association seems to have led to a 


certain amount of pessimistic feeling amongst the colonists, for 
which there is no apparent reason. 


From the Revue Biblique, 1902, p. 281, we learn that at the 
request of the Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, MM. Hartmann and 
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7 _ Cornély have made a full size copy, in oils, of the great mosaic map 
of Palestine, Egypt, &c., at Medeba. The copy, which is said to be 
very satisfactory, is now at the new Greek school of S. Dimitri at 
Jerusalem, and is accessible to visitors. 


The Museum and Library of the Palestine Exploration Fund at 
Jerusalem have been removed from the room opposite to the Tower 
of David to the Bishop’s Buildings, near the Tombs of the Kings, 
where the use of a room has been kindly permitted by the Rey. Dr. 
Blyth, Bishop in Jerusalem and the East, The Museum is open 
daily, except Sundays, and the Honorary Secretary, Dr, D’Erf 
Wheeler, will give all information necessary. 


The “ Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” by the Rev. George 
E. Post, M.D., Beirfit, Syria, containing descriptions of all the 
Phaenogams and Acrogens of the region, and illustrated by 441 
woodcuts, may be had at the office of the Fund, price 21s. 


A *.. In order to make up complete sets of the “ Quarterly Statement,” the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


The income of the Society from March 25th to June 23rd, 1902, 
was—from Annual Subscriptions and Donations, including Local 
__ Societies, £216 12s. 3d.; from Lectures, £2 12s. 6d. ; from sales of 
: i publications, &e., £91 Os. 4d. ; total, £310 5s. 1d. The expenditure 
during the same period was £423 4s. 9d. On June 23rd the 
balance in the Bank was £292 2s. 11d. 


---—s« Subseribers in U.S.A. to the work of the Fund will please note 
that they can procure copies of any of the publications from, the 
Rey. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Honorary General Secretary to the 
Fund, 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
" The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and 
7 gentlemen willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 
me F. ©. Burkitt has kindly consented to act for Cambridge ; 
_E. Ransom, Esq., 24, Ashburnham Road, for Bedford; the Rev. 
__W. Ewing for Stirling, N.B. ; the Rev. Canon Gell for Tewkesbury ; 
‘ and the Rev. R. Tapson for Weston-super-Mare, in place of the 
_ Rey. Henry George Tomkins, resigned. 
aa 
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The price of a complete set of the translations published by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Toxt Society, in 13 volumes, with general index, bound in cloth, 
is £1010s. A catalogue describing the contents of each volume can be had 
on application to the Secretary, 38 Conduit Street. 


The Museum at the office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street (a few doors 
from Bond Street), is open to visitors every week-day from 10 o’clock till 5, 
except Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 p.m. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the office of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


Photographs of the late Dr. Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, 
(2) of the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian 
occupation of Jerusalem, and (4) of the Haram Area as itis at present, have 
been received at the office of the Fund. Sets of these photographs, with an 
explanation by Dr. Schick, can be purchased by applying to the dn 
38 Conduit Street, W. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 


chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


| 

The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library | 

of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to | 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. A catalogue of Books in the Library will | 
be found in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893. 


The Committee acknowledge with thanks the following :— 


“Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale.’ Tome V, Livraisons 1-5. Som- 
maire :—§1. La stéle phénicienne d’Oumm el-‘Aoudmid (pl. I-II). 
§ 2. Dannaba et le pays de Job. § 3. Zeus-Helios et le Baal-Bosor. 
§ 4. Sur quelques inscriptions grecques du Haurin. § 5. Sur 
quelques noms de lieux de Palestine et de Syrie dans les listes 
6piscopales de Michel le Syrien. § 6. Légendes romaines et arabes 
inscrites sur des lampes en terre cuite. § 7. Dédicace phénicienne a 
Echmoun provenant de Sidon. § 8, Nouveaux bustes funéraires avec 
inscriptions palmyréniennes. § 9. L’inscription en mosaique de Beit 
Sourik (pl. ITI). § 10. Antiquités et inscriptions puniques. § 11. Le 
Castellum romain de Qariat el-‘Enab. § 12. Plaque d’or représentant 
Esculape, Hygie et Télesphore (pl. II]). § 13. Un dépét de fldches i 
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anciennes dans la forteresse de David 4 Jérusalem. § 14. Le platrier 
Sosibios de Guza, § 15. Inscription bilingue nabatéo-grecque du 
Sinai. § 16. La hiérarchie sacerdotale 4 Carthage. § 17. Les 
possessions de l’abbaye du “Templum Domini” en Terre-Sainte au 
XIf* siécle. § 18. Le Dieu Mifsenus. From the Author, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. 

“Deux Questions d’Archéologie Palestinienne ” :—I. L’Eglise d’Amwis 
V’Emmaiis- Nicopolis. II. L’Eglise de Qoubeibeh I’Emmaiis de 
S. Luc. From the Author, P. Barnabé, d’Alsace O.F.M., Mission- 
naire Apostolique. 

“The Holy City, Athens, and Egypt.” By Sir William Thomas 
Charley, Knt., K.C., D.C.L. From the Author. 

“Primitive Semitic Religion To-day.” From the Author, Professor 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

“ Al-Mashrik: Revue Catholique Orientale Bimensuelle.” Among the 
more important contents are :— Geographical and Ethnological 
Notes on Lebanon,” by Father Lammens; “ The testimony of Arabic 
Authors with reference to Holy Places,” by Dom J. Marta; “The 
Ancient Convents of Lebanon,” by Father I. Harfouch. 


For list of authorised lecturers and their subjects, write to the Secretary. 


Form or Bequest ro THE PatesTine Expbtoration Funp. 


I give to the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, the sum of 

to be applied towards the General Work of the Fund; and I direct that the 
said sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, and that the Receipt of the Treasurer 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund shall be a sufficient discharge to my 


Executors. 
Signature 


EET Ree, ees eae sae 


Nore.— Three Witnesses are necessary in the United States of America; 
Two suffice in Great Britain. 


Whilst desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications 
i and other theories advanced by officers of the Fund and con- 
 tributors to the pages of the Quarterly Statement, the Committee 
hare ish it to be distinctly understood that by publishing them in the 
Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt them. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the above Fund was held on 
Tuesday, June 17th, 1902, at the Royal Institution, Albemarle 
Street. Lord Eustace Cecil occupied the chair, and an address on 
the recent and proposed excavations in connection with the Fund, 
illustrated by lantern slides, was given by Major-General Sir Charles 
W. Wilson, K.C.B., F.R.S., R.E., &c. 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman called upon Colonel 
Watson to read the Annual Report. . 

Colonel Watson read the Report, which was as follows :— 


My Lorp, Laprirs, AND GENTLEMEN, 

In resigning the office to which they were elected at the last 
Annual Meeting, your Executive Committee have the honour to 
present the following Report :— 


Nineteen meetings have been held for the transaction of 
business. . 


It is with much satisfaction that the Committee are able to 
announce that the local difficulties, which at one time threatened 
to seriously interfere with the active prosecution of the exploratory 
work of the Fund under the present Iradeh, have at last been 
overcome, and that Mr. Macalister is now at work on the mound 
that covers the ruins of Gezer. For this happy result the Fund 
is indebted to the good will of His Excellency the Governor of 
Jerusalem, to the support of the Embassy at Constantinople, and, 
more especially, to the ready sympathy and exertions of His 


Majesty’s Consul and Acting Consul at Jerusalem. 


During the long period of waiting, Mr. Macalister has been 
actively engaged upon minor researches in and near Jerusalem, and 
on a visit to Beersheba, where the building operations of the Turks, 
on permanently occupying the place, had led to the discovery of 
the remains of a Byzantine town. The results of these investiga- 
tions are now being published in the Quarterly Statement. Several 
interesting papers have already appeared, and others will be 
found in the July number, including a discussion by Professor 
Clermont-Ganneau of an important ,Greek inscription copied by 
Mr. Macalister at Beersheba. 
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Amongst the more interesting discoveries at Jerusalem have 
been an aqueduct, partly of very ancient date, which at one time 
carried the water of the Virgin’s Fountain down the valley of the 
Kidron ; the orifice in the rock from which the water issues; and 
new tombs and ossuaries. In Palestine may be noticed the stele 
of Seti I, Pharaoh of Egypt, found by Prof..G. Adam Smith at 
Tell esh-Shihab, east of Jordan; the Phoenician stele found at 
Umm el-‘Aw4mid ; and several inscriptions of importance. 


The German excavations at Ba‘albek, and those of the Austrians 
at Tell Ta‘anuk (Taanach), have been fruitful of results, but only 
some of the general features of the discoveries have yet been made 
public. Excavations have been commenced by the German 
Palestine Society at Tell Mutsellim, believed by many authorities 
to be the site of Megiddo; and it is believed that the Berlin 
Academy intends to excavate at Jerash, or some other Greco- 
Roman town east of Jordan. The American School for Oriental 
Study at Jerusalem has also been at work, and an effort is now 
being made in the United States to raise funds for the excavation 
of an important site in Western Palestine. 


These enterprises, which further the objects for which the Fund 
was created, are being well supported in the countries that have 
- undertaken them, and in wishing them every success the Committee 
% express the hope that the liberality of the subscribers to the Fund 
_ will enable Mr. Macalister to make that thorough examination of 
f the ruins of Gezer frem which so much is expected. 


a : Financial support is also required for other classes of investiga- 
tion. One result of the interesting observations on the fluctuations 
of the surface level of the Dead Sea, which have been made for the 
Fund by Dr. Masterman, has been to show that a thorough examina- 
tion of that lake, and of the meteorological conditions in the 
southern portion of the Jordan Valley, with the more perfect 
¥ instruments of the present day, is very desirable. On this subject 
the Committee hope to obtain the advice and assistance of Professor 
“— De eisbey, of Princeton University, New Jersey, who has recently 
returned from a lengthened journey in Palestine, which has thrown 
_ new light on many questions connected with the physical geography 
of the Holy Land. 
eS The Memoir, containing full details of the excavations carried 
out by Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister, under the late Iradeh, will be 
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published shortly, in large quarto, so as to range with the other 
volumes of the Survey Memoirs. It contains 103 full-sized plates, 
92 illustrations, and a valuable chapter on the imprecation tablets, 
with transcriptions of the inscriptions, by Professor Dr. Wiinsch, to 
whom the Committee are much indebted. 


The Committee are glad to be able to state that their late 
Chairman, Mr. James Glaisher, though in his 94th year, and 
unable to attend the meetings of the Committee, has improved 
in health, and still continues to supply those valuable papers on 
the meteorology of the country, which have so greatly added to 
our knowledge of that subject. 


The Committee are greatly indebted to Dr. Torrance and Dr. 
Masterman for the trouble they have taken in observing the 
fluctuations of surface-level in the sea of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea; and to the following gentlemen for the papers they have 
contributed to the Quarterly Statement :-— 


To Dr. Bliss for his account of the German excavations at 
Ba‘albek, and to the editor of The Builder for permission to repro- 
duce an illustrated article on the same subject from that paper. 

To Colonel Conder for his paper on “Hebrew Weights and 
Measures.” 

To the Rev. James Nies for his ‘‘ Notes on a Cross Jordan Trip.” 

To Prof. George Adam Smith for the interesting record of his 
journey from Tiberias through the Hauran to Damascus. 

To our Chairman, Sir Charles Wilson, for his papers on Golgotha, 


Prof. Clermont-Ganneau continues his series of Archeological 
and Epigraphic Notes :—8.. Betomarsea-Maioumas, and “the Matter 
of Peor.” 9. The Hebrew Mosaic at Kefr Kenna. 10. Dannaba 
and Job’s Country. 11. Zeus-Helios and Baal-Bosor. 12. Some 
Greek Inscriptions in the Hauran. 13. Fresh remarks on the 
Hebrew Mosaic of Kefr Kenna. 14. Baal-Bosor or Baalkosor. 
15. The Repository of Ancient Arrows in the Castle of David. 
16. The Plasterer Sosibios of Gaza. 


The following papers by Mr. Macalister have been published :— 
On certain Antiquities in the neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin; The 
Birak esh-Shinanir; A note on West Palestinian Dolmens ; 
Addenda to the List of Rhodian Stamped Jar-handles from Tell 
Sandahannah ; The Nicophorieh Tomb ; A newly-discovered Tomb 
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North of Jerusalem; Inscription from the WAdy Samar; The 
Ancient Necropolis at Kerm esh-Sheikh; Further Jar-handles with 
Rhodian Stamps ; The “ Egyptian Tomb” at Silwan; The Mosaic 
in the Church of Notre Dame de Spasme, Jerusalem ; The 
Sculptured Cave at Saris; The Hill over Jeremiah’s Grotto. 


Your Committee have also to record their thanks to many 
scholars and investigators who have sent to the Quarterly Statement 
notes and articles of much interest. 


No new publication has been issued by the Fund since the 
Annual Meeting in July last ; but we are pleased to announce that 
the Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, with the authority 
of the Board of Agriculture, has kindly transferred the moulds 
and casts of the models of Sinai and Jerusalem to the Fund. As 
soon as arrangements can be made, copies of these models will be 
offered to museums, universities, colleges, schools, &e., at a reduced 


rate. 

The large Relief Map of Palestine has had a very gratifying 
reception. Copies have been sent to nearly every country in the 
world, and in consequence of the wish frequently expressed by 
_ subscribers and others, our Acting Secretary, Mr. George Armstrong, 
has been engaged during his spare time for the last two and a half 
years in preparin g a similar map on about half the scale of the large 
one. This is now completed, and casts in fibrous plaster are being 
prepared. It is constructed on exactly the same basis as the large 

model, and will be fully coloured and framed, and issued at a 
moderate price. The original, with a partly-coloured copy, is now 
on view at the office of the Fund, in Conduit Street. 


Since the last Annual Meeting 75 names have been added to 
the list of subscribers, and 86 have been struck off through death 
and other causes. 

Our warmest thanks are again due to our honorary local 
secretaries for their willing help in collecting and forwarding sub- 
__ seriptions to the office of the Fund; and especially to our Honorary 
General Secretary in America, Dr. Theodore Wright, and to the 
subscribers in the United States, who have given such liberal 
support to our work. 

s The Committee regret to record the loss by death of the 
following members of the General Committee—viz., the Marquis of 
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Dufferin and Ava, K.P.; Dr. Wescott, the late Bishop of Durham ; 
Sir Richard Temple, Dr. Conrad Schick, and Mr. T. Rymer. 

The reports of Dr. Schick will be much missed, he was long 
resident in Jerusalem, and was always on the alert for any new 
discovery that would add to our knowledge of underground 
Jerusalem. His last reports were discoveries at the ‘ Virgin’s. 
Fountain,” and “the Muristan, or the Site of the Hospital of 
St. John at Jerusalem,” and the ‘“ Hill over Jeremiah’s Grotto,” 


The following is the Treasurer’s Statement, which was published 


with the Balance Sheet in the April number of the Quarterly 
Statement :— 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


During the year 1901 the receipts from all sources amounted to £1,936 14s. 9d., 
which is recorded under the following headings :— : Pe 
& ad. 
From Donations and Subscriptions .. .. 1,464 1 8 
» Lectures .. ee ee ee we 10 5 4 
»» Sales of Publications + ae on 462 8 2 


At the close of 1900 the balance in the Bank, which included £10 8s. Od. 
for subscriptions paid in advance, was £291 7s. 11d., making the total available- 
£2,228 2s. 8d. 

It is to be regretted that the receipts for the year have been seriously 
diminished, probably by the causes which have affected so many societies. 

The Donations and Subscriptions vary in amount. The highest being £20 ;. 
the lowest, 5s. 

The amount received for Lectures came from America. The sales from 
publications are made up from Maps, £150 8s. 4d.; from Books, £274 8s. 4d.; 
from Photographs, Casts, and Lantern Slides, £37 16s, 6d. 


The expenditure during the same period was—on Exploration, £448 4s. 3d. 


On printing and binding, including the Quarterly Statement, £393 5s. 94d. 
The expenditure under this heading is mainly on the production of the Journal 
itself, which is issued free to all subscribers of half a guinea and upwards. 
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On maps, lithographs, illustrations, photographs, casts, and lantern slides, 
. the total under these headings amounting to £170 19s. 94d. 


On advertising, insurance, stationery, and sundries, £59 11s. 11d. 


The postage on the Quarterly Statement, and on all book and map packets. 
sent out, amounted to £121 17s. 2¢d.—£70 3s. 6d. of this sum being incurred for- 
the postage of the Journal. 


On the management, which includes ‘aiielea, wages, rent of office and. 
museum, light and coals, £619 5s. 2d. 


The liabilities at the end of 1900 were reduced by £250. 
The balance in the Bank on December 31st, 1901, was £164 8s. 7d. 
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ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
£ sd. £s. d, 
Balance in Bank, Decem- Printers’ Billsand Current 
ber 31st, 190L.. ~- 164418 7 Expenses be .. 427 511 
349 11 O 


Subscriptions in arrear.. 
Also the stock of Publi- 
- eations in hand, Sur- 
veying Instruments, 
Show Cases, Furniture, 
The valuable library and 
unique collection of 
antiques, models, Ke. 


The amount received through our Hon. General Secretary, 
Professor Theodore F. Wright, from America, was from— 


£ a ad. 

Subscriptions... IR a 205 15 6 
Lectures ... 10 5 4 
Sales 7 ie > ee | 
Total ... £243 14 5 


———— 


Wattrr Morrison, Zreasurer. — 


The CHAIRMAN.—Ladies and gentlemen,—In moving the 
adoption of the Report which you have just heard; and which tells 
ou so much of what the Society has done during the past year, I 
feel that my task is more or less made easy. But I think it is only 
right that I should call attention to the great losses that we have 


sustained by the death of some of our illustrious members. I mean 


notably those names that have already been read out to you, that of 
Lord Dufferin, whom I may claim as a personal friend of my own, 
of Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, and Sir Richard Temple, all 
learned in the law of the East, and all brought up in the wisdom of 
the West. Of Dr. Conrad Schick I had no personal knowledge, but 
I knew tbat he was a most indefatigable member of this Society, 
one who was extremely learned, and who did his work in a most 
marvellous manner, and whose loss we must all very sincerely 
regret, as well as that of Mr. T. Rymer, and others. The Report 
has told you that we have lost a certain proportion of subscribers 
during the last year, as many as 86, and that there is a slight falling 
_off—only a slight falling off, and I trust only temporarily—in the 
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number of new subscribers who have joined us; and I look forward, 
now that peace is happily re-established, hoping that our attention 
will be more turned to scientific subjects, especially to the work 
upon which this Society is engaged. Considering what has been 
done in the past, I think we may look forward to a better report in 
the future, and to enlisting more and more subscribers to help carry 
out the great work which for 36 years we have been engaged in, 
The record of work, I think you will agree with me after listening 
to the Report, has been a very good one. You have just heard that 
many of the excavations in and around Jerusalem have been fruitful, 
and that an ancient aqueduct has been discovered which conducted 
the waters of the Fountain of the Virgin down the Kidron Valley, 
and that other discoveries have also been made. But the one point 
which I think the Report lays great stress upon, and upon which 
you will, no doubt, hear a very interesting account from the worthy 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, who sits at my right hand, 
is with regard to the excavation of the ruins of Gezer, a well- 
known town in Philistia, as those who are familiar with the Bible 
will recollect. I will not enlarge upon that subject, because I know 
that Sir Charles Wilson will touch upon that and other subjects 
also contained in this Report; but I cannot forget that all our 
thanks are due to the discoverers of these monuments for the 
great work they have helped to do, and especially I ought to 
mention the name of Mr. Macalister, who has rendered great 
Service, and who is as clever, I believe, with the pick-axe and 
shovel as he is with his pen. Ihave had the advantage of reading 
many of his works, I am afraid not thoroughly, but of looking at 
some of the works of which he is the author, and of which there 
18 & long list in the Report before me. They are all most 
interesting, and all show what a worthy and efficient servant we 
have had to help us in the great work this Society undertakes, I 
ought also to mention the names of Dr. Masterman, Dr. Torrance, 
and others, for no doubt all, small and great, have helped us, 
particularly in the physical geography of Palestine, and with regard 
to the Dead Sea. I speak now as one who has not seen the Holy 
Land for a matter of 30 years or more, and I have no doubt I 
should find a great many things changed, and perhaps not all for 
the better, if I went there. I am afraid I should not very much 
approve of the railway between Joppa and Jerusalem, but, then, 
Tam an old Conservative, and rather prejudiced in the matter, 
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Anyway, there is one thing mentioned in the Report which I 
should disapprove of, and that is the rapid manner in which all 
the excavations out there and all the antiquities are being more 
or less disturbed and interfered with, sometimes for reasons of 
profit, by the natives and others, I think that is a very serious 
matter, and I am afraid it is not only the case in Palestine, but in 
Egypt and elsewhere, as the railway, by giving greater facilities, 
enables people to get there much more readily than they did in 
former times. I most cordially agree with the paragraph which 
says that our warmest thanks are again due to our honorary 
local Secretaries, especially to our honorary General Secretary, 
Dr. Theodore Wright, and to subscribers in the United States of 
America. I wish to lay particular stress upon that, because I 
believe that America in the past, as in the present, and as I 
hope in the future, has always been most liberal to this Society, 
and a great deal of our success is due to our cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic. I think it only right to do so, and 
I am very glad to be able to endorse what is said in the Report. 
I do not think I ought to detain you any longer, because I know 
you are going to listen to a very interesting statement from the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. I will now ask Dr. 
‘Rogers to be good enough to second the motion that this Report be 
received and adopted. 


Dr. Rocrers.—Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen,—I have 
very great pleasure indeed in seconding the resolution that has 
been proposed. There are some things which may profitably be 
postponed, but the exploration of Palestine is not one of those 
things. We have to prosecute that and with vigour, and the time 
is emphatically now. We have the good fortune to have secured a 
number of able archeological experts ; we have at last obtained a 
firman, and what renders the matter still more pressing is that 
grave-robbers and riflers are at work, and if you wish to obtain as 
much information as possible of the past, and transmit it to 
posterity, we must be up and doing now. Therefore there is a 
special call at this time, more than any that I can remember, to 
increase the funds of the Society, and if those who have been good 
enough to attend here to-day will try and circulate this idea 
amongst their friends it may help us. I notice that while we are 
honoured with the presence of many young ladies, most of the men 
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present are like myself—well, no longer what we were 36 years 
ago. Most of us joined the fund as young men, and I have seen 
most of these faces from time to time, not in this room, but in 
others. Now, I should like to see a number of young men who 
will carry on the work after we have passed away. There are a 
few, but very few, in the present assembly, perhaps the ladies will 
endeavour to secure a few of these. I should be very glad if this 
meeting should be the means of supplementing the deficiency in 
the Fund, and restoring the losses that we have sustained by the 
death of so many friends during the past year. I have very great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN.—I will now ask Sir Charles Wilson to be 


good enough to give us his Address, which I know will be most 
‘interesting. 


Sir CHARLES Wriison.—The work of the Fund under the last 
Tradeh was the excavation of certain mounds in the Shephelah or 
low country of Judah. An examination of these mounds would, it 
was thought, add to our knowledge of the race or races living in 
the district during the Israelite and pre-Israelite periods, and at the 
same time throw light on the sites of Gath, and other places not 
yet identified. A full account of the work so well carried out by 
Dr, Bliss and. Mr. Macalister is given in the forthcoming Memoir, 
which is illustrated with reproductions of Mr. Macalister’s beautiful 
and accurate drawings. It is only possible on this occasion to 
give a brief summary of the results that have been obtained. 

Tell Zakariya, the first site attacked, rises above the Vale of 
Elah, and from its summit there is a striking view of the battle- 
field upon which David slew Goliath. Here the excavations dis- 
closed the existence of a town, founded in the late pre-Israelite 
period, which commences about 1500 z.c., fortified in Jewish times, 
possibly by Rehoboam, occupied during the Seleucid period, and 
deserted after a brief Roman and Byzantine occupation. No clue 
was obtained to the name of the town, but Dr. Bliss suggests that 
it may have been Azekah or Socoh. 

Lell es-Safi, supposed by many authorities to be the site of Gath, 
stands at the mouth of the Vale of Elah, as a natural fortress 
between the Shephelah and the Plain of Philistia. Here, unfor- 
tunately, the space available for excavation was small, for most 
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of the hamper of the tell is occupied by a village and large 
cemeteries. The excavations showed that the site was occupied 
in the early pre-Israelite period, certainly as far back as the 
17th century B.c., and that the occupation was continuous down 
to Seleucid times. Then, apparently, the place was abandoned 
until the arrival of the Crusaders, who, in 1144, built upon it 
the important fortress of Blanche Garde. Perhaps the most 
interesting discovery was that of three upright monoliths, with 
the remains of enclosing walls, which evidently formed one of 
those “high places” so frequently mentioned in the Bible. The 
town walls appear to date from the Jewish period, probably from 
the reign of Rehoboam. In the débris of the Jewish town were 
found jar-handles with royal stamps ; early Greek ware (700- 
550 B.c.), and a few specimens of Greek black and red-figured ware 
(550-350 B.c.). Nothing was discovered which directly identified 
the place with Gath, but its history, as disclosed by the excavations, 
certainly favours the identification. The tell is easily accessible 
from the maritime plain, and it is interesting to compare the 
abundant evidence of the influence of Aigean or Mykenean, and 
of later Greek civilisation found in it with the slight traces of 
either found at Tell Zakariya, a few miles eastward, near the foot 
of the hill country of Judah. 

At Tell ej-Judeideh, the next site, which lies south of Tell 
Zakariya, the excavations disclosed the existence of a town 
founded in the early pre-Israelite period, abandoned long before 
the Hebrew conquest, reoceupied during the Jewish monarchy, 
and apparently fortified in Roman times. In the centre of the 
mound a Roman villa was found. No clue was obtained to the 
name of the place, which naturally would not appear in the lists 
of Joshua, since the site was deserted before the Israelites crossed 
- the Jordan. 

The excavations at Tell Sundahannah, about one mile south 
of Beit Jibrin, were of exceptional interest. They proved the 
existence of a walled Seleucid town, built on the ruins of a Jewish 
town, which was almost certainly the Biblical Mareshah. The 
name, in the form Khurbet Mer‘ash, still clings to a small suburb 
about three-quarter mile distant. In Seleucid and early Roman 
times Mareshah played an important part. It was plundered by 
Judas Maccabeus, taken by John Hyrcanus, restored to the 


- Tdumzans by Pompey, and finally destroyed by the Parthians 
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in B.C. 40. The finds in pottery were unusally rich and valuable 
for the illustration of the Seleucid period. Here were found three 
Greek inscriptions of the same period. One is on the base of a statue 
of a Ptolemaic Queen, Arsinoé, whom M. Clermont-Ganneau identifies 
with the lady who was sister and wife of Ptolemy IV, and who 


played an important part at the battle of Raphia, in which 


Antiochus the Great was defeated; another bears part of the 
name Berenike, possibly the mother of Ptolemy IV; and the third, 
on part of the base of a colossal statue of an eagle, has been 
ingeniously restored by M. Clermont-Ganneau as—Skopa]s, son of 
Kraton, to Apollo [addresses his] prayer. 

Near the south-west corner of the town some 50 fragments of 
very soft limestone, covered with inscriptions, were found. The 
cleansing and casting of these tablets, which were very lightly 
engraved, was, from the friable nature of the material, a task of 
much delicacy and difficulty. But it was successfully carried out 
by Dr. Bliss, and Professor Dr. Wiinsch, of Breslau, has contributed 
an interesting chapter on the inscriptions to the Memoir. Four of 
the tablets are inscribed with Hebrew words, and two cannot be 
deciphered. The remaining inscriptions are in Greek, which shows 
a state of transition from capital letters to a more cursive method 
of writing; their date is later than the third century B.c., and 
earlier than the fourth century A.D. 

The Greek inscriptions are all connected with ancient imprecatory 
rites. Conspicuous amongst them is the “ prayer which was believed 
to fetter the object of imprecation—i.c., to lame him or kill him 
outright.” In one case a man, who had been reduced to helplessness 
by an imprecation, beseeches the god to deprive his enemy of 
speech and the enjoyments of love. In another a man’s marriage 
is cursed, and in two instances a bridegroom, possibly by a dis- 
appointed lover. In all cases of imprecation the choice of material 
was considered important. In Greece lead, the deadly metal, was 
used ; in Egypt, the “sacred paper”; and in Palestine, apparently, 
limestone had some significance. In this connection Dr. Wiinsch 
cites the “‘ white stone,” inscribed with “a new name,” which was to 
be given “to him that overcometh ” (Revelation ii, 17). 

In addition to the custom of cursing their enemies by means of 
these stones, the rite of bewitching by means of dolls was prevalent. 
These “ revenge dolls,” common to all nations, are “leaden figures 
shackled with chains. They were named after an adversary, and it 
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was then believed that whatever was inflicted on them would befall 
the enemy himself.” 

These two ancient modes of imposing a curse throw a valuable 
sidelight on the life of the inhabitants of a small country town in 
Palestine. 

During the progress of the excavations the remarkable caves 
in the vicinity of the several sites, and more especially of Tell 
Sandahannah, were systematically examined and _ planned by 
Mr. Macalister ; and to him we owe the first attempt to grapple 
with the difficult task of classifying and approximately dating the 
rock-cuttings of Palestine. In his suggestive contribution to the 
Memoir, he has given plans, sections, and drawings of typical 
specimens, and brought together a mass of information upon which 
all future investigation must be based. It is true that, in one 
sense, the result is disappointing, for little was found in the caves 
to throw light on the origin and history of those who made, and in 
some cases lived in, them; but it is not likely that more precise 
information can be obtained without the complete excavation of 
a few selected caves. 

Mr. Macalister’s conclusions are that a few of the caves are later 
than the Seleucid period ; that a few others are earlier than the end 
of the Jewish monarchy ; and that there is Scriptural evidence that 
similar caves existed at a still earlier date. Certain chambers are 
prepared for special purposes, as cisterns, store-chambers, &c., and 
these being required at all periods, may be of any date. Other 
purposes, such as chambers for religious rites, filters, traps for wild 
beasts, prisons, quarries, &c., may be inferred from the character of 
the chambers, or from Scriptural reference to them. Some caves 
were used as places of refuge. There is reason to believe that other 
caves contained a troglodyte population, not improbably distinct 
from the inhabitants of the towns and villages on the surface, and 
possibly aboriginal. There is archeological evidence from which it 
is possible to infer that cremation was practised by these troglodytes, 
and perhaps taught by them (with the use of columbaria) to the 
inhabitants of the surface. 

In Palestine, where the number of objects that can be dated is 
so small, pottery affords almost the only basis for the establishment 
of chronological order. The foundations for the study of the pre- 
Roman pottery of Palestine were laid by Dr. Petrie in 1890, when 


he excavated the stratified mound of Tell el-Hesy (Lachish). This 
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site, with its 60 feet of débris, was an ideal place for excavation. 
Owing to the nature of the material—sun-dried brick—the strati- 
fication was but little disturbed. When one town fell into ruins it 
was buried in its own ruins, its ground plan being in part preserved, 
and on these ruins rose the foundations of the next. It was thus 
possible to note the changes in the styles of pottery from town to 
town ; to compare the pottery of each town with the other articles, 
such as amulets, scarabs, &c., found in it; and to divide the pre- 
Roman pottery into groups or periods, which have been termed by 
Dr. Bliss and Mr. Macalister early pre-Israelite, late pre-Israelite, 
Jewish, and Seleucid. 

In the early pre-Israelite period, which ends about B.c. 1500—i.e., 
before the Hebrew conquest—the pottery is characterised by a 
complete absence of Mykenzean or Phoenician influence. Similar 
types found by Petrie in Egypt are believed by him to have been 
introduced by an immigration from Palestine 2,000 years before the 
First Dynasty. Most of the pottery is hand made ; and the surface 
is generally covered with a red wash, though yellow and black 
washes were also used. The earliest specimens show the richest 
colour and highest polish. No lamps were found with the pottery 
of this period. 

The late pre-Israelite period is that during which Mykenzan or " 
Pheenician influence appears in the pottery. It commenced shortly J 
before the Hebrew conquest, and ended during the Jewish monarchy, 
extending from about B.c. 1500 to about B.c. 800. Amongst the 
pottery found were direct importations of Cypriote and Mykenzean 
ware, showing the characteristic glaze and patterns ; local imitations 
of Cypriote ware; and Mykenzan and sub-Mykenxan types. 
Associated with the pottery displaying marked Mykenzan 
characteristics were local styles, which originated not long before 
the establishment of the Hebrews in Palestine. and continued into 

_ the times of the Jewish monarchy. A careful analysis of the painted 
sherds (Greco-Phcenician and native coloured ware), their date, 
technique, and patterns, was made by Mr. Macalister, who considers 
that, whilst in some cases AYgean or Mykenzan analogies are 
suggested, the remains most nearly approximating to them are those 
found by M. Chantre at Boghaz Keui and Kara Euyuk in Asia 
Minor. 

During the Jewish period, which extends from about B.c. 800 to 
B.C. 300, Mykenzean and Pheenician influence is almost lost ; the 
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peculiar coloured decoration, direct foreign importations and 
imitations, and other features have gone ; older types survive in a 
degenerate form, side by side with new styles, and, as a rule, the 
pottery is coarse and ungraceful. The most interesting fragments 
belonging to this period are the jar handles with royal and potters’ 
stamps. The royal stamps display either a two-winged or a four- 
winged figure, and in each case bear above the symbol the legend 
‘¢ To the King,” in old Hebrew characters, and below it the name of 
one of the four towns, Hebron, Socoh, Ziph, and an unknown place, 
Mmst, which has been provisionally vocalised Memshath, all in 
relief. The four-winged figure is sometimes treated naturally and 
sometimes conventionally. One specimen displaying a four-winged 
beetle with well-articulated body and well-shaped head, shows that 
the symbol represents the Egyptian scarabeus with outstretched 
wings. The two-winged figure is probably a simple winged solar 
disc, but it has been held to be the figure of a god developed from 
the winged disc, a two-winged scarabeeus, and a bird. Various 
theories have been advanced with regard to the use of the jars and 
the meaning of the legend: that the town-names indicate the sites 
of potteries connected in some way with the king; that the jars 
were intended to contain tribute of oil, wine, or grain for the royal 
storehouses, and that the stamp was the official certificate of their 
capacity ; that the four towns were the centres of districts in which 
dues in kind were collected, and that the jars were officially stamped 
measures of capacity which varied locally. Unfortunately no perfect 
jar was found. The potters’ stamps generally consist of two names, 
enclosed in a circle or ellipse, and separated by one or two horizontal 
bars. In nearly every case the names are biblical—Hosea, Sheba- 
niah, Abdi, Menahem, &c. A few bear devices such as a figure 
hunting a stag, a horse, a man with a staff, the ancient sign called 
«¢Solomon’s seal,” &c. 

The Seleucid period extends from B.c. 300 to Roman times. The 
pottery is very rarely associated with the red and black figured 
Greek ware, which disappears about B.c. 350. It includes Greek 
imports, such as Rhodian amphore with stamped handles, and 
“Samian” ware, Jewish survivals, and ware displaying Greek 
influence. Special interest attaches to the large find of lamps, 
which supplies a link in the historical chain of development of the 
lamp in Palestine. The legends of the stamps on the Rhodian 
amphorex contain the name of the magistrate eponymous of the 
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year in which the jar was stamped, or the name of the merchant, 
and the month of the magistrate’s year of office. 

The burial of jars, in combination with lamps and bowls, within 
the limits of towns is of great interest. Dr. J. G. Frazer, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, suggests that these jar burials may be an 
example of the widespread custom of going through a form of 
burial in the cases of persons whose bodies could not be obtained. 
Specimens of pottery, representing, in some cases very rudely, 
human and animal forms, were found in the débris belonging to the 
pre-Israelite and Seleucid periods. Flint implements, rude stone 
images, stone vases and dishes, weights with Hebrew inscriptions, 
and a large variety of small objects in bone, brick, bronze, and iron, 
were also dug up at the various sites. 

Turning now to the future work of the Fund, it will be observed 
that the site which Mr. Macalister is excavating is one that has a 
continuous history from a period long prior to the Hebrew conquest 
to that of the Crusades. Mr. Macalister’s paper (see p. 227) gives 
4 succinct account of the history of Gezer, and of the state of its 
site at the present day. It is only necessary here to allude to the 
Statement in the Bible, that the Pharaoh of Egypt burnt Gezer, and 
gave the site to his daughter, Solomon’s wife, and that Solomon 
rebuilt the town. If, as there is every reason to hope, a well- 
defined layer of ashes marks the position of the burned city in 
the accumulated débris, all objects found below that layer must be 
earlier than Solomon’s reign, and all above it later than the destruc- 
tion of the town. ‘Thus there will be a definite historical fact to 
which all finds can be referred, and it will be possible to verify the 
System of classification which has been provisionally adopted with 
regard to the pottery. Some light may also be thrown on the 
history of the Philistines, and upon the civilisation of the country 
during the reign of Solomon. The mound is the most extensive 
yet excavated by the Fund, and its thorough exploration is of great 
importance to biblical archeology. For this undertaking a large 
Sum is required, and the Committee hope that the subscribers will 
give it that financial support which is so liberally accorded by 
Austrians and Germans in the case of their excavations at Taanach, 
Megiddo, and Ba‘albek. 


The Cuarrman.—I feel sure you will all agree with me in 
thanking Sir Charles Wilson for his very interesting lecture. I learnt 
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one thing that I never realised before—viz., that pottery is the oldest 
art in creation. I only wish some of those beautiful forms we saw 
could be brought into our civilised life; I have no doubt they 
would find a market, and would justify a position on our side- 
boards. I think what the lecturer has told us about water and 
aqueducts generally, only shows how far superior they were in the 
days of the Israelites in those matters. The new aqueduct, which 
cost so much money, is really inferior to that of Solomon’s time. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and I am very glad that the 
works of Solomon should be reproduced, for it really shows the 
science of the present is not superior to the science of the past. 
Anyway, however that may be, I quite endorse the feelings of the 
audience present, that we owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Charles 
Wilson, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, for having so 
well told us, and so well illustrated, the work of the Society during 
the past year. In conclusion, we hope that all present will 
considerably increase their subscriptions. 


It was proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Crace, and 
carried unanimously, that the following gentlemen be elected to 
the General Committee :—Colonel Johnston, R.E., Director-General 
of Ordnance Survey ; Colonel Bramble ; Sir William Charley, K.C. ; 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s; Mr. James Hilton; the Rev. Arthur 
Carr, and Dr. E. W. Gurney Masterman. 


It was proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Colonel Watson, 
and carried unanimously, that the Executive Committee be re-elected 
with the addition of Mr. F. A. Eaton, Secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Crace, a very 
cordial vote of thanks was given to the Council of the Royal 
Institution for their kindness in allowing the Annual Meeting of 
the Fund to be held in the theatre of the Institution. 


Sir CHARLES WiLsoNn.—There is one duty I think we ought to 
perform before we part, and that is to pass a vote of thanks to 
Lord Eustace Cecil for taking the chair at our Annual Meeting. 
We know that this is a very busy time for one who is so fully 
engaged, and we are much indebted to Lord Eustace for so kindly 
coming here to-day. Lord Eustace has visited Palestine, and has 
always taken a warm interest in the work of the Fund. I am 
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afraid that if he went out now he would find very great changes, 
and not all for the better. In fact, the country is changing every 
year, and to those who knew it in the old days the changes are not 
all improvements. I have much pleasure in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Lord Eustace Cecil for taking the chair on this 
occasion. 


Dr. GINsBURG.—I beg to second that. 
The vote of thanks having been carried unanimously, 


The CHAIRMAN, in responding, said: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
give you my cordial thanks for the vote of thanks that you have 
just passed. It has afforded me very great pleasure indeed to 
take the chair on this occasion. Sir Charles Wilson has referred 
to the vandalism of the present day ; I remember also the vandals 
of the past. When I went to Ba‘albek I saw the interior full of the 
names of everybody under the sun, from all parts of the world, but 
there was one witty Frenchman who had written underneath the 
names in very large letters: “The names of fools are to be found 
everywhere.” Now, I am afraid there is a deal of folly of that 
kind. The folly of writing your name is not very great, but when 
it comes to breaking off a piece of an old monument, and taking it 
away in your pocket, and putting it into your portmanteau, I think 
that man or woman, from an historical point of view, commits 
& very serious misdemeanour. I hope that what has been said 
to-day, and what the Committee have said before, and have tried 
to impress upon the public, will bear some fruit. I only wish thé 
Turkish Government could be induced to give a little more protec- 
tion to these monuments, otherwise I am very much afraid that, 
with the vandalism of the East and the vandalism of the West, 
monuments of every sort and kind will, in a very short time, 
become things of the past. I not only hope that this Society will 
be able to continue the good work of increasing our knowledge, but 
trust that it will be able to do something towards the protection of 
those monuments. I beg to thank you very much indeed. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE HISTORY AND SITE OF GEZER. 
By R. A. Stewart MAcatisTER, M.A., F.S.A. 


It may be advantageous to supply a brief abstract of the history 
of Gezer, as at present known, and a short description of the site 
as it now exists ; this will clear the way for references to historical 
events or surface indications which it may be necessary to make in 
future reports. For the historical portion of this communication I 
rely almost entirely on the work of Professor Clermont-Ganneau, 
who has studied the subject exhaustively in his Recueil d’ Archéo- 
logie Orientale, I, pp. 351-391, and again in his Archeological 
Researches in Palestine, Il, chap. v, pp. 224-275.1 To these 
works reference should be made to fill in the outlines of the 
following conspectus. 


I. Gezer before the Israelite Occupation —Our sole authority for the 
history of this misty epoch, in which Gezer first makes its appear- 
ance, is, at present, the Tell el-Amarna correspondence. Three letters 
in this series of documents were written from Gezer itself, in the 
name of Yapahi, the Governor. These are to the effect that Gezer 
is hard pressed by the Habiri; that Yapahi’s brother has rebelled 
and joined the Habiri, and seized the town of Mu+*bazi; that the 
people called Suti are terrifying the inhabitants ; let the king send 
a favourable answer and assistance.? In other letters, not appa- 
rently written from the town itself, reference is made to events 
connected with it. The bandit Lapaya excuses himself to the king 
for having entered the city, and deprecates the evil reports sent to 
the king concerning him.? Two obscure writers, Arzaya and 
Addu-daian-(Sapat ?), refer to Gezer, but on tablets so fragmentary 
that the context cannot be recovered. And Abd-hiba, of Jerusalem, 
complains to the king, in formule similar to those used by Yapabi, 

1 See also the Recueil, III, pp. 116-126 (epigrapbical remains), 264-268 
(Gezer and environs). Also Quarterly Statement, 1899, pp. 118-127; Revue 
Biblique, July, 1899, pp. 422-427. 

2? Winckler, Keilinsch. Bibliothek, V, Nos. 204-206. Knudtzon, Beit. z. 
Assyr., TV,113, reads Mu-ub-ha-zi. 

* Thid., 163. 

4 Ibid., 177 239. The second of these seems to relate the destruction or 
injury of the town by Bifia, son of Gulati, whoever he may have been. 

5 Thid., 180, 183. 
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accusing the Gezerites and others of disloyalty. ‘The neighbour- 

hood of Gezer, of Askalon, and of Lachish, have given them (the 

rebels) food, oil, and every necessary.” “ Milki-il and Suardata 

have bargained with the men of Gezer, of Gimti, and of Kilti, and 

| have taken the surroundings of Rubuti. The king’s land is lost to 

the Habiri, and a town named Bit Ninib, near Jerusalem, is lost 

to the men of Kilti.” The king is accordingly entreated for 
assistance. 

II. Gezer during the Israelite Immigration—A_ successor of 

Yapahi named OW (Horam) in the Hebrew, Avan or EXan in the 


Septuagint version of Joshua,! came to the help of Lachish against 
Joshua, but was defeated and slain (Joshua x, 33). His Canaanite 
subjects were not driven out, but were reduced to servitude 
(xvi, 10). On the partition of the country, Gezer formed a link in 
the chain of towns along the south border of the territory of 
Ephraim (xvi, 3), but was assigned as a Levitical city to the sept of 
Kohath (xxi, 21). 

Ill. Gezer under David.—In David’s time it would appear that 
Gezer was in Philistine hands. That mysterious people, defeated 
by David in the Valley of Rephaim, near Jerusalem, were pursued 


; 
“from Geba until thou come to Gezer ” (2 Samuel v, 25); the latter ts 
being the terminus of the chase, presumably because it was within 
Philistine territory. An obscure story, describing the slaughter of ef 


certain Philistine giants, also refers, in one of its versions 
(1 Chronicles xx, 4), to Gezer—that being the scene of the slaying of 
Sippai or Saph by Sibbecai. The other version (2 Samuel xxi, 18) 
locates the same incident at an unknown place—Gob ; this name is 
regarded by M. Clermont-Ganneau, with great probability, as a 
copyist’s error (359 for 733). 

IV. Gezer under Solomon.—The Pharaoh who was Solomon’s 
father-in-law burnt Gezer, and gave the site to his daughter, 
Solomon’s wife. Solomon restored it (1 Kings ix, 16). The 
circumstances surrounding this curious incident are unknown, but 
from the point of view of the excavator it is of capital importance. 
The excavations at Tell el-Hesy and Tell ej-Judeideh have already 
illustrated the permanence of layers of ashes; and it is to be 
expected that the conflagration caused by the Pharaoh will be 

} [The true name is, therefore, uncertain. The LXX gives the same forms 


for the equally obscure Hoham, King of Hebron, mentioned in the same 
chapter (v. 3).—Ep.] 
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found to have left its mark in the stratification of the débris, This 
evidently would give a valuable date-level. It remains to be 
: determined—and the excavation may enable us to determine—who 
i this ‘ Pharaoh” was, and whether he was actually an Egyptian 
a king, or (as has recently been suggested) a ruler of the North 
“f Arabian land of Musri or Musur, the existence of which has been 
: indicated by the Cuneiform tablets, and whose name could be 
. easily confused with O° x19 Jisraim, the Hebrew name for Egypt. 
‘ Apparently there had been a previous Egyptian conquest of Gezer, 
referred to on the great stele of Meren-Ptah, in the words 
mhw m K’d’r, “ Gezer, too, is taken.” } 

V. Gezer in the Maccabean Period.i—During the later Jewish 
monarchy history is silent respecting Gezer; but (as Gazara) it 
reappears several times in the narrative of the wars between the 
Jews and the Seleucids. Thus we hear of it as being once more 
the terminus of the chase of a conquered enemy; Judas pursued 
Gorgias to “ Gazara, and unto the plains of Idumaea, and Azotus, 
and Jamnia” (1 Mace. iv, 15). Again, Bacchides, after his defeat 
by Jonathan, fortified and provisioned Gazara among the other 
works he carried out “ to vex the Jews” (ix, 52). This shows that 
the town, at the time, was out of Jewish hands: of its siege, 
capture, and purification we read a few chapters later (xiii, 43-48), 
though in the text ‘Gazara ” has been corrupted to “Gaza.” (The 
English Revised Version has adopted the correction.) It would 
appear, however, from a letter of the Roman Senate to Hyrcanus,? 
that soon afterwards it had again passed out of Jewish possession 
and was under Antiochus. 

VI. Gezer in the Crusaders’ and Arab Period.—As yet the 
boundary inscriptions, giving us the name of (probably) a governor, 
Alkios, alone bridge the gap between the Hasmoneans and the 
Crusaders. “Mont Gisart” is of importance in the history of 
the Latin kingdom. A family took its name from the locality, 
and a castle was erected on the site. Here, too, a_ battle 
took place in 1177, in which Baldwin IV gained a great victory 
over Saladin. Saladin was again encamped here, in 1191, and 
conducted futile negotiations with Richard Ceeur-de-Lion. After 


- 
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1 It appears also in the list of Palestinian cities subjugated by 
Thuthmosis IiI (i.e., probably about the commencement of the fifteenth 


century). 
2 Josephus, Ant. Jud., XIU, ix, 2. 
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the departure of the Crusaders, the place once more assumes. a 
little importance in connexion with an encounter between the 
Governor of Jerusalem and a predatory tribe of Bedawin: This 
was in 1495. 


While it is unprofitable to indulge in vague speculations upon 
what may or may not await the explorer of this mound, it is 
hardly possible to avoid reflecting that, as three letters of the 
Palestine side of the Tell el-Amarna correspondence come from 
Gezer, it is only reasonable to expect one or two letters of the 
Egyptian side of the correspondence within the site; and that 
traces of the early Levitical occupation ; of the Philistines ; of the 
destruction and restoration of the city under Solomon; of its 
fortification by Bacchides; and of its tenure by the Crusaders, 
should not be sought in vain. Besides these landmarks of local 
history, upon which light ought to be thrown, we have wider 
problems before us, to the solution of which the projected excava- 
tions should help us. In a brief paper, read at the General Meeting 
of the Fund (16th July, 1901), I have already indicated some of 
these: the disposal of the dead by the pre-Israelite tribes ; the 
nature and extent of Mykenean and Egyptian influence on 
Palestinian culture ; the period of the introduction of iron; and 
the ethnological affinities of the Philistines and other coast-dwellers. 

The identification of the mound beside the modern village of 
Abu Shfsheh with the ancient Gezer was put forward some 
thirty years ago by M. Clermont-Ganneau, and confirmed by the 
brilliant discovery of the boundary inscriptions set by Alkios— 
the circle of which will, it is hoped, be completed during the 
two years’ occupation of the site to which the Palestine Exploration 
Fund is looking forward. We thus have epigraphic evidence of 
the correctness of this identification, such as is to be found in the 
case of no other ancient site in Palestine. The name of the mound 
appears on the map as Tell Jezar; but in speaking of it the people 
always refer to it as Zell ej-Jezari—with the definite article inserted 
and a vowel at the end. 

The mound is in length about 1,700 feet, and in breadth, at 
the narrowest part, about 3001; the long axis lies north of 
west by south of east. It is the largest fell, when the available 


' These measurements are, of course, merely preliminary. Proper measure- 
ments and plans will be made as soon as the work commences. 
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surface is taken into account, that has yet been attacked by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund: for though Tell es-Safi was consider- 
ably larger, its encumbered surface made it impossible to examine 
more than a very small portion of the débris. The western end of 
the present mound is occupied, first by a small mulberry plantation, 
then by the house and farmyard erected by the late Mr. Bergheim, 
and then by the village cemetery, and a small half-ruined wely or 
shrine of the local saint. I do not think, however, that more than 
one-tenth of the site is thus covered, and the remainder is quite 
open. Moreover, there is little or no débris under the house and 
farmyard: the rock crops out to the surface round about them, so 
that even were this end of the mound free we should not require to 
excavate there. 

The depth of débris seems rather less than in other mounds that 
have been examined. So far as it is possible to judge, it does not 
appear to be more than 15 to 18 feet. But so much depends on 
the configuration of the concealed rock-surface that appearances are 
apt to be deceptive. The outline of the upper surface rises at each 
end of the mound to a hillock, with a saddle between crossing the 
middle. The occurrence of thick walls, just cropping out from the 
surface, in the eastern half, shows that the eastern hillock is com- 
posed of the débris of a large fortress or acropolis, like that 
discovered at Tell Zakariya. On the south side of the saddle 
the city wall is plainly traceable. At the eastern side of the 
western hillock are two stones, standing with their heads above 
ground, exactly resembling the three betylic columns that were 
found in the “ High Place” at Tell es-Safi, and probably part of 
a similar structure. 

Under the mulberry plantation were found many cut and 
dressed stones which were adapted for use when Mr. Bergheim’s 
house was erected. I suspect that these are remains of the 
Crusaders’ fortress. This mulberry plantation, situated at the 
west end of the mound, and commanding a wide view of the 
plain as far as the sea, is the most likely place for such a structure. 
It must be confessed, however, that a careful examination of the 
walls of the house and farmyard failed to reveal any stones with 
the characteristic masonry dressing of the Crusaders. 

The pottery strewn over the surface of the mound is nearly all 
ancient, i.c., belonging to the pre-Israelite period. This is curious 
when we consider the importance of the site in later times. There 
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were, however, one or two Rhodian jar-handles with stamps 
impressed upon them. Except a carnelian bead, nothing else 
calling for special remark has been found by me on the surface 
of the ground. 

A curious system of aqueducts and waterworks seems to radiate 
from the copious springs round the ¢el/ which still call for examina- 
tion: these appear to be of the Roman period, or later. And, in 
conclusion, I may remark that the fever for tomb-robbing which 
has recently spread over Palestine does not yet seem to have 
reached the immediate neighbourhood of Abu Shfisheh, so there 
is reason to hope that one cemetery may yet be rescued from the 
clutches of the syndicate of fellahin, pedlars, and tourists who are 
rapidly making Palestine archeologically a desert. 


REPORTS BY R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A., F.S.A, 


I.—BiAr EsS-SEB‘A. 


IN company with my friends, Dr. Paterson, of Hebron, and 
Messrs. Bergheim and Peters, of Jerusalem, I visited Biar es-Seb‘a1 
(Beersheba) last April, and submit the following report on obser- 
vations made at the time. This place, till recently deserted except 
by Bedawin, is being “ developed”; a large Government house and 
a Khan have been built, and barracks, shops, and houses are being 
rapidly erected. The population is said to number about 300 at 
present. 

The materials for these new buildings are nearly all being taken 
from the ruins of a Byzantine town lying E.N.E. of the new site, 
and about a quarter to half a mile distant from it. Men are busily 
engaged in mining stones from the ancient foundations and in 
carrying them to the new sites, where they are being re-faced and 
built into the new houses. 

If any antiquities are being found they are carefully concealed ; 
the only object shown to any of our party was a defaced Byzantine 


 T prefer to use the modern name, as the remains show that the biblical 


Beersheba cannot have been on this site—they are not old enough. Possibly 
the ancient town was at Tell es-Seb‘a, about 24 miles to the east. 
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copper coin. Many fragments of ornamented stone are being 
uncovered, however, and are lying about in all directions. Large 
numbers of slabs of fine white marble, mostly plain, but some 
ornamented with mouldings, wreaths, and other designs, are to 
be seen. 

The following is a catalogue of the principal fragments noted 
during our visit; drawings and photographs, some of which are 
here reproduced, may be seen at the office of the Fund :— 

(I.) A large font, adapted for total immersion. It is 5 feet in 
diameter, 2 feet 7 inches thick. We were given to understand that 
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Font From Biir gs-Sep‘a, 


it is proposed to turn this into a basin for a fountain. In the 
bottom is a square hole, no doubt for a tenon or dowel to keep. 
the font in position. About four weeks before our visit this font 
was still zn situ in the baptistery, where it was found, and near it 
was a mosaic, which was seen by Mr. Hoyer, of Hebron, and 
described by him to me as the finest he had seen in Palestine. 
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Apparently it contained conventional patterns only. This has 
been completely destroyed. 

(II.) The upper stone of a rotary corn-grinder, made to fit on 
a convex nether-stone, and turned by men or animals pulling the 
poles fitting into the side sockets. The grain to be ground was 
poured in through the top. Material, a hard, black, porous stone. 
Height and diameter each, 1 foot 10 inches. 

(III.) Small Corinthian anta-capital in soft limestone, 103 inches 
high, 1 foot 94 inches long, 103 inches broad. 

(IV.) [Page 234, figs. 1*, 4, 5*, 13.] Slabs of fine white marble, 
with mouldings and other ornament. 

(V.) [Z0., fig. 2*.] Fragment of a marble dish, with bead and 
reel ornament. 

(VI.) [Z0., fig. 3.] One of a number of conduit channels found 
together. Limestone. 

(VII.) [Zé., fig. 6.] Fragment of a frieze, very debased, built 
upside down into a new house wall. 

(VIII.) [Jb., fig. 7.] Cornice in soft limestone. 

(IX.) [70., fig. 10.] Byzantine lintel of common pattern. 
There was a second in the same building yard, which I noticed ; it 
had a plain cross, with the ends of the arms slightly expanding, in 
a circle. On returning the next day to sketch it, I found that in the 
meanwhile the ornamented face had been tooled away. 

(X.) [/b., fig. 11.] Coarse debased Doric capital. Many 
similar to this are lying about. I saw also a much damaged 
Corinthian capital rather less debased in style. 

(XI) [Jé., fig. 12.] One of a large number of boundary 
posts of common pattern. The four sides are shown in consecutive 
order. Two others are utilised in the staircase of the new Govern- 
ment house. 

(XIL.) [/0., fig. 14.] Fragment of a cornice (?) in fine white 
marble. 

The following inscriptions are to be noticed :— 

(2) A small fragment of fine marble, bearing the letters OY 
and part of a cross—probably the concluding letters of an 
epitaph. 

(>) [Jb., fig. 8.] Fragment of a white marble slab, with a 
wreath and the words . .. wjavcews “Iwdvv[ov..... 


* The fragments marked with an asterisk are small, and were not measured, 
so that I cannot give their exact dimensions. 
Q 
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«..,.of the falling asleep of John....” Now in the 
Government house.! 

(c) [Page 234, fig. 9.] This important stone is also in the 
Government house. It is a fragment of a marble slab 
bearing portions of two columns of writing. It is a list 
of names of towns, preceded by numerical signs, which I 
take to be their distances—presumably from the original 
position of the stone. The letters are all perfectly clear 
except the top line, which is worn. I read— 


N «B's ¢ [A]oéov[é] N vs’ ABaél[ 

[N — s --- Nex ]ovoXeos Nv ¢s ¥' Tov AL 
[N — 5 — B]ytowpovs NX s W" Byzo[ 

[N — s — Aw]wva N «pi ¢ Toes Aol 
[N — slo’ eBaorns Nd’ ss Byro. [ 
[N — s — Ke]pcov MwBnvwy Nw -¢ Ticxad[ av] 
[N — s — jatyas Np s Tors Aov[ 
[N —c— JAvoxaccap’ N és" Acw[ 

[N — s] p’ Tou Bexaprov N pr' ¢ Toes, 

[N — s — ]JAcdua N ss) Tour[ 

[N — s — Bytos? joxa’ N ss) Toes[ 


I presume s means o7zdé.a, but I cannot guess what N stands for. 
The inscription, therefore, as we have it, commences by stating 
that the place is 22 “N,” 10 stadia, from Ashdod (?), aud then 
proceeded to give the distance from Nicopolis {[‘Amwis], Beth- 
horon, Ainon, Sebaste, Kir Moab [Kerak], Gaza, Diocaesarea 
[Seffuriyeh}, Fik (?), Aelia [Jerusalem], and, perhaps, Beth- 
Zacharia (17). The second column has the distances, intact, but 
the names (except Giscala) are not recoverable. I do not under- 
Stand rors, with which four of them begin; it is not (like Beth 
and ‘4in, also illustrated) a common geographical prefix; and 
analogy with the rest of the inscription would lead us to expect a 
Senitive rather than a dative—no doubt governed by an imaginary 
dé. T was unfortunately not provided with material for taking 


& squeeze, so have to rely on a very careful drawing, reproduced on 
the plate.2 


} See Professor Clermont-Ganneau’s note, p. 269. 


. * See, further, the discussion of this stone by Professor Clermont-Ganneau, 
Pp. 270, et seq. 
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- II.—A Toms NEAR Epu-DHAHERiYEH. 


On the west side of the road from Hebron to Edh-Dhiaheriyeh, 
and not far from the latter village, is an interesting tomb-chamber, 
which appears to have been recently opened. I entered it with 
some difficulty (the chamber being almost full of earth), and 
examined it as well as I could; unfortunately, I had no candle, 
and was obliged to light the cave with matches only. I estimated 
the main chamber, to which the entrance shown gives access, to 
be about 12 feet square. In each wall are two deep arched recesses. 
These are choked up with earth, except those in the back wall of 
the cave; they each show a doorway leading to a plain, square, 
sepulchral chamber, without any provision for the reception of 
bodies. Presumably, the arched recesses in the side walls also lead 
to sepulchral chambers, but only the semi-circular tops are at 
present to be seen. 


III.—Rocx-cut ToMB NEAR BETHLEHEM. ae 


I am indebted to the Rev. J. E. Hanauer for calling my 
attention to the very interesting tomb, a representation of which is 
here given. It is situated in a vineyard belonging to the American 
convent, about half-a-mile east of Rachel’s tomb, and a little 
distance south-east of the house in the vineyard. The tomb 
consists of one chamber, about 13 feet square, entered by a flight 
of five wooden built steps from a doorway, which is closed by a 
swinging stone door—an extremely rare device in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem. This door, which is 2 feet 6 inches square, has 
four moulded panels picked out in red, and has been secured by a 
bolt, the handle of which passed through a slit in the door, and was 
padlocked to a staple that formerly was let into the left-hand jamb. 
‘These fastenings have, of course, long since been torn away, as well 
as the ring with which the door was closed. The door to the tomb 
is at the bottom of an open court, 9 feet 5 inches deep below the 
present surface of the ground, and entered by steps running down 
its eastern side. Indications are not wanting that this court 
was originally a cistern, afterwards adapted as the entrance to the 
tomb : in the wall above the door are some signs of a shaft having 
been formed. The entrance to the tomb is an irregular hole, filled 
in with the necessary jambs and lintel of the door, with smaller 
stones as “packing” between them and the edge of the rock. 
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There are five subsidiary chambers opening off the main 
chamber. One—the first on the left-hand side—has evidence of 
having had an arcosolium on the eastern wall ; the second on the 
same side is broken into a natural cavity in the rock. The other 
chambers, which are plain, four-sided, and rather roughly cut, do 
not call for any special notice. 


These subsidiary chambers were closed by square stone slabs 
fitting into the openings, by which they communicated with the 


Rocxk-cut TOMB NEAR BETHLEHEM. 


central room. Four of these remain. They were evidently once 
provided with metal rings in the centre of the outside for lifting 
and securing them; these, like the other portable contents of the 
tomb, have naturally disappeared. On the outer face of the sill of 
each is cut a Greek index-letter corresponding with letters cut on 
the doors themselves, and showing which door fitted which doorway. 
Large-scale facsimiles (from rubbings) of the letters are shown in the 
plan (p. 239), each letter being written within the chamber which it 
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denotes. The letters under the doorways are picked out with red 
paint. They are D, A, S&, W, Z, the C being inverted as though 
it had been cut by someone lying on the floor of the inner chamber 
and leaning over the door-sill. It will be noticed that these letters 
are not in alphabetical or numerical order. They may have been 
chosen at random; if not, I can only guess that they are meant 
to read backwards, making what sounds like a not impossible Greek 
name, Zworas. 

The principal chamber is plastered, and the plaster ornamented 
with roughly-painted panels outlined in yellowish-brown paint. 
Some of the panels contain a circle in the same colour; a few of 
these circles have been hacked away. Under the door of the 
chamber marked A the plaster is broken, and thereby some device 
(or inscription ?) has been quite destroyed. 

Beside the open court leading to this tomb is a wine or olive 
press with remains of a mosaic floor. There are also one or two 
other caves, tombs, and cisterns in the same vineyard, none of 
which, however, display details of interest. j 


IV._-A GREEK INscRIPTION FROM NABLUS. 


I forward a squeeze, given me by Dr. Masterman, of a Greek 
inscription shown him by Dr. Wright, of Nablus, during a recent 
journey through the country. It is cut on a slab of limestone, 
measuring 1 foot 6 inches by 114 inches ly 2 inches. The inscrip- 
tion runs thus— 


MTA®STHCMAKAPISAOZACIACOY 
rAaTPSAWPAKMEFAAHCANAN € 
NAYMENWNTHYYXHSKTONGEON 
TWNOCTEWNTOYTWNKTOMYCTH 
PIONTOYOANATOYKTHNWPANTHC 
KPICEWCMHAICPIVYHWAEMHTEAIM 
YANONMHTEOCTEONXWPICEMOY 

Accepting a correction that Pére Legrange has made (to whom 


the expansion of the initial abbreviation is also due), my interpreta- 
tion of this curious epitaph is as follows :— 


ee a 


. 
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*“ Movos tagdos THs maxapias Aokaccas, Ovyatpos Awpa Kai Meya\ys- 
9 , - ’ > ‘ U ‘ a > ’ ’ ‘ bl 
AVATETAVMEVWY TH Wouxyn. Kai tov Oeov tiv ébatéwy TOUTWY, Kat TO 

t . 
fvotnplov 700 Oavatov, Kai THY Wwpav THS Kplocws, fneis pivryn wee ute 
t 

AduYravov pyre Oatéov xwpis enod. 

“The single [ie separate, private] tomb of the Blessed Doxasia, 
daughter of Déra and Megalé, whose lives have closed. And [I adjure] 


the God of these bones, and the mystery of death, and the huur of | 
judgment, that no one here tear either relic or bone out of me.” | 


Greek Inscription From NAntvs, 


ey 
= 
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The apostrophe is a mark of abbreviation, except after yoxy in 
the third line, where it fulfils the functions of a full stop. The 
liotacism in pers and AduYravov [for Necyavov | is also to be noted. 
The formula of adjuration here employed, so far as I know, is 
unique. 

[Canon Hicks, to whom a copy of the above was submitted, has 
kindly favoured us with the following notes :— 


“The only doubt I have concerns the M at the opening of line 1. 
It stands either for pc(vos) or po(vov), ‘the sole grave,’ or 
‘exclusively the grave.’ The sense is the same either way.” 

In regard to the rest of the epitaph, he notes the unclassical con- 
struction of 7ov Ocedr, “by the God,” and the unusual character of 
the objects of adjuration. The names Doras (so, not Dora, writing 
Awpa) and Doxasia are new to him. For Megalé we may compare 
the Greek inscription from Gaza, edited by Professor Clermont- 
Ganneau, Archeological Researches, II, p. 401, seg. “ Doxasia is 
easily formed from Aoéafw. Doras is an abbreviation of the ordinary 
kind (especially in later and Alexandrian times) from Awpo@cos, like 
*Apzenas from ’Aptenidwpos.” His translation runs :— 

“The sole tomb of the blessed Doxasia, daughter of Doras and 
Megalé at rest in the spirit. And by the God of these bones, and 
the mystery of death, and the hour of judgment, let no one cast into 
this grave either corpse or bone without my permission (07, except 
me).” He ascribes it to a date not later than the 2nd century, A.D.] 


V.—An O_p Hesrew SEAL FROM DEIR ABAN, 


I forward a wax impression (given me by Mr. Hanauer) of an 
amethyst seal that recently came into the market at Jerusalem. 
It is one of the results of the wild fever of illicit digging that has 
Spread over the whole country south of the Jaffa and Jerusalem 
railway. The inscription, in old Hebrew letters, is— 


sways 


pow 
“Of Ma‘aseiah [son] of Meshullam.” 


Both names occur in the Old Testament ; by a curious 


coincidence a “Maaseieh the son of Shallum” is mentioned in 
Jeremiah xxxy, 4, 


— a = 
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There is a small stop rather like a straight apostrophe or a 
vertical accent, after the final 5. Similar marks have been found 
in jar-handle inscriptions as hyphens or word separators.} 


[Professor Sayce writes respecting this seal : 

“The seal is of the usual Israelitish type, the double name of the 
owner recorded on it being divided by two straight lines. As I have 
suggested in a former communication, the double name probably means 
“XX the son of Y,’ like Mustafa ‘Ali or Mohammed Hasan in modern 
Arabic. The letters resemble in form those of the Siloam inscription, 
though the shin and the upper part of the mem show a somewhat later 
development, like the corresponding letters in the Pheenician graffiti at 
Abu Simbel. Paleeographically, therefore, the seal must be assigned 
to the end of the 7th or the beginning of the 6th century B.c. 

“The inscription reads : 


|obwr flreynd 


‘Belonging to Ma‘aseiah Meshullam,’ 


“Tf the final waw of the first name was ever written, it must have 
been engraved over the border of the seal. After the second name 
a perpendicular line is drawn, marking the end of the legend. 

“Ma‘aseiah and Meshullam are names characteristic of the later 
period of the Jewish monarchy. The first name is that of several 
persons in the books of Jeremiah and the Chronicles. One of these is 
‘ Maaseiah, the son of Shallum, the keeper of the door, mentioned in 
Jeremiah xxxv, 4, in whom those who will may see the Ma‘aseiah 
Meshullam of our seal.”] 


VI.—A New GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM JERUSALEM. 


Mr. Herbert Clark, the U.S. Vice-Consul at Jerusalem, has 
kindly allowed me to make a squeeze (which I forward) of a 
fragment of limestone with a portion of a Greek inscription, 
recently found in digging the foundations of his new house at 
Jerusalem. ‘The situation is on the north side of the road leading 
to the Convent of the Cross, some distance east of the great 
cemetery which contains the Birket Mamilla. 

The slab measures 1 foot 2 inches by 1 foot 6} inches. The 
inscription is shown reduced to scale in the annexed diagram, and 
apparently reads | 

+ O7Ky Enap[cpovea] (sic) | "Apovtyov [viod ?] | rod Oou7[?.... 

“ Private tomb of Aronteios son of Thoup[ .. . .” 


See also the remarks upon the seal by Professor Clermont-Ganneau, p. 263. 
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No other fragments of the stone were found. It was not in 
its original position, having been adapted at a later time as a 


POR. So es Fi 
SE —E——E | 


GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM JERUSALEM. 


building stone in the lining of another grave. The latter, 
apparently, showed no details calling for notice. 


VII.—On A TOMB BESIDE THE BETHLEHEM Roan. 


The combination of masonry with rock-cutting is very rare in 
the tombs round Jerusalem. It is found (1) in the great tomb 
commonly called Mariamne’s, on Nicophorieh, the chambers of which 
are lined with stone slabs; (2) in the tomb No. 29, in Wady 
er-Rababi (Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 145), in which a weak part of 
the stone has been strengthened by building a pier against it ; (3) in 
the Sir Bahir tombs (see Mr. Dickie’s description in Excavations at 
Jerusalem, p. 239); (4) probably formerly in the “'Tombs of the 
Kings”; and (5) in the so-called “Gordon’s tomb,” in which not. | 
only was one grave formed by a moveable slab, but the doorway | 
must have had some structure of masonry against it. A trough | 
running in front of the door shows that this tomb must have been 
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closed by a rolling stone of the flat disc-shape, also found at the 
‘*Tombs of the Kings,” at ‘“ Mariamne’s tomb,” in one of the 
St. Stephen’s group, and in the “ Ferdis er-Ram,” in Wady er-Rababi 
A masonry casing must necessarily have existed to prevent this seen 
disc from falling outwards. This, by the way, effectually disposes 
of the claim of the tomb in question to be the Sepulchre of Christ 
if we are to accept literally the statement of Matthew XXViii, 2. 
that the angelic apparition sat wpon the stone. Such a statement 
necessarily implies a spherical boulder, rolled freely up to, and 
away from, the door (as in tomb 29, Wady er-Rababi), not a flat 
disc constrained to move in a built-up alley. : 


Weg 


SECTION GN 48 FACING DBD SECTION ON CO(FREING A! 


aa 


A sixth tomb in which masonry is combined with rock-cutting is 
that shown in the accompanying plan and sections. It is a small 
single chamber, about 6 feet each way, underground on the east 
side of the road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. ‘The hole in the 
roof, giving admission to the chamber, will be found on the edge of 
the road just beyond the convent of the Clarisses. There are two 
sunk bench graves, much broken, hewn in the rock, in arcosolia, the 
arches of which are built and support moveable cover-slabs. The 
tomb is considerably injured, and much choked with fallen stones 
and rubbish. 


VIIL.—‘AIN EL-KHANDUK. 


‘Ain el-Khanduk (jor<!! ..1©, “the spring of the ditch ”) 
appears in its proper place on the inch map, Sheet XVII, in a 
valley between ‘Ain Karim and ‘Ain el-Habis,' about a couple of 
miles west of the former place. No notice of it is to be found 
in the Memoirs. 


i Udall whe» “the spring of the hermit,” but on the map simply 
marked El-Habs, mrad! “the prison.” 
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The water rises in a spring, in the heart of the rock at the foot 
of the hill, on the east side of the valley. Probably it originally 
escaped by a fissure; this has been artificially enlarged to the 
dimensions of a tunnel, not unlike the great Siloam aqueduct in 
appearance. This tunnel I was able to measure for 37 feet: at this 
distance from the mouth the floor drops suddenly, and the water, 


‘AIN EL KHANDUK 


tof 0 40 20-30 40 


for the last 12 feet or so, is too deep to wade through. The total 
length of the tunnel is thus about 50 feet. - Its height inside is 
about 4 feet and its breadth 2 feet; these dimensions are suddenly 
increased near the entrance, where there is an arch built up. A 
branch tunnel runs southward from about the middle of the main 
tunnel, 45 feet long, and of about the same average cross-dimen- 
sions as the main tunnel, except at the inner end, where the height 
drops to about 2 feet. This branch tunnel probably conducted 
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water from a now dry second spring: no water runs along it, and 
the floor is covered with damp mud. All the water rises in the 
deep part, at the inner end of the main tunnel. It trickles into 
a large, irregular, open pool, with a maximum diameter of about 
30 feet, and about 10 feet deep. This pool is constructed of 
masonry covered with cement. The floor of the pool is covered 
with sandy mud. Some irregular steps in the north-west corner 
lead down into the pool. A peculiar semi-circular platform has 
been made in the wall of the pool just south of these steps, and 
beside them are the usual stone troughs for watering cattle, &c. 

_ When not in use the water runs in a channel across the muddy 
floor of the pool, and escapes under the bottom step into a built-up 
drain, 72 feet long, 4 feet high, and 2 feet across (these are the 
maximum dimensions ; in one or two places the drain is almost 
impassably narrow, and at the mouth it is not more than 2 feet 
high for the last 6 feet of its length). This drain is constructed 
of unmortared stones, with cover-slabs for the roof. When water 
is required for cattle, washing clothes, &c., a pad of cloth is 
squeezed under the step to dam the exit; the water then slowly 
rises to the height of the bottom step, which lies across the 
entrance to the drain. It cannot rise higher, for it runs over 
the bottom step into the drain. 

I owe thanks to Miss G. Dickson for assisting me in the not 
very easy task of examining and measuring this pool and its 
associated tunnels and drain. 


IX.—A PrecuttAr Rock-CutrinG IN THE KEDRON VALLEY. 


A singular rock-cutting (photographs and a plan of which are 
sent), will be found by the west side of a road descending from 
the main road to Bethany into the north end of the Kedron Valley, 
near to the north-east corner of the city. The rock bearing it is a 
flat outcrop, 10 feet long, 7 feet across, and 1 foot 3 inches in 
maximum height above the ground. The cutting consists of a 
rectangular sinking, 1 foot 7} inches long, 7 inches across, and 
3 to 4 inches deep below the original surface of the rock, with 
a reveal for a cover-slab rather less than 2 inches deep running 
round three sides. This reveal is 2 inches wide on the eastern 
and southern, 6 inches on the western side. Around the sinking 
is a water-channel to conduct rain away, and prevent its penetrating 
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into the sinking. Obviously some object was to be deposited and 
covered up; and rain-water was to be kept out—either to prevent 
the object itself from being injured, or to keep the cement with 
which the cross-slab was, perhaps, secured from being loosened. 
The. only guess I can frame—not wholly satisfactory—is suggested 
by the resemblance of the cutting to a miniature tomb, and by its 
position in a valley full of rock-tombs, namely, that it was formed 
for receiving the body of a prematurely-born infant, In exploring 
Khurbet el-‘Ain, near Tell ej-Judeideh, I found a miniature tomb- 
chamber, with three tiny arcosolia (of which a plan and section 
will appear in the forthcoming Memoir of the recent excavations). 
This probably was for a similar purpose. Children’s graves are a 
common adjunct of the tombs round Beit Jibrin, but are extremely 
rare near Jerusalem; this adds to the interest of the Kedron 
Valley example, if the explanation of its purpose here suggested be 
correct, 


X.—A Rocx-cuT PRESS NEAR JERUSALEM. 


In the garden known as “ Abraham’s Vineyard,” on the north- 
west side of Jerusalem, is a rock-cut press for the extraction of 
wine or olive oil, a plan (see p. 249) of which is here given. It is 
probably the finest work of its kind in the neighbourhood of 


the city, and it is of sufficient interest and extent to merit special 
attention.! a 


' [A full account of this press will appear in the following number of the 
Quarterly Statement.—Ep.]} 
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ROCK-CUT PRESS NEAR JERUSALEM 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAK 
AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1901. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S. 


*, 


THE numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest readi: 
the barometer in each month ; of these the highest, as usual, a 
the winter, and the lowest in the summer months; the maxir a in 
for the year was 27-722 inches, in January, and the next in ¢ rd e 
27-706 inches, in December. The highest reading in the preeediz 
40 years—viz., 1861 to 1900 inclusive, was 27°816 inches, in Dece 
ber, 1879, and the next in order 27:800 inches, in Novena 
In column 2 the lowest reading of the barometer in each n 
is shown; the minimum for the year was 27°184 inches, in Januar 
and the next in order 27°210 inches, in July. The lowest li 
in the preceding 40 years was 26°860 inches, in March, 1808, 8 
the next in order 26-970 inches, in March, 1896. s 
The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme rar 
readings in each month ; the smallest was 0-122 inch, in Sept 
and the next in feiss 0°164 inch, in August ; the lareeak il 
0°538 inch, in January, and the next in order 0-481 inch, 
December. ‘The mean monthly range for the year was 0-266 i _ 
The mean for the preceding 40 years was 0°312 inch. 
The range of barometer readings in the year was 0- Sia 
The largest range in the preceding 40 years was 0°935 ine 
1898, and the smallest 0°491 inch, in 1883. 
The numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pre 
of the atmosphere ; the highest was 27-558 inches, in December, a’ 
the next in order 27°529 inches in November; the lowest wa 
27-301 inches, in July, and the next in order 27320 inches : 
August. The yearly mean pressure was 27-436 inches. Th 
highest mean yearly pressure in the preceding 40 years wa 
27-442 inches, in 1863, and the lowest 27-357 inches, in 1894. 
mean yearly pressure for the 40 years was 27-390 inches. 
The temperature of the air reached 91°-5 on March 31st. In tl 
preceding 19 years the earliest day in the year the tempera 
90° was on March 25th, in year 1888 ; in April it reached ore 
90° on 2 days; in May, on 1 day; in June, on 7 days; in Te ly, 
8 days; in August, on 9 days ; and in September, on 1 day ; 4 
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level of the Mediterranean Sea, open on all sides. 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS T N ‘? 
AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1901. 


] By JamMrs GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S. : 
| . 
I THE numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading 
| the barometer in each month ; of these the highest, as usual, are 
| the winter, and the lowest in the summer months; the maxim 


| for the year was 27-722 inches, in January, and the next in or 
I 27-706 inches, in December. The highest reading in the p ce i 
if 40 years—viz., 1861 to 1900 inclusive, was 27°816 inches, in Dec é 
J ber, 1879, and the next in order 27°800 inches, in November, 187! 
| In column 2 the lowest reading of the barometer in each 100 
| is shown; the minimum for the year was 27-184 inches, in Jam 
| 
| 
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and the next in order 27-210 inches, in July. The lowest readi 
I" in the preceding 40 years was 26°860 inches, in March, 1898, 
i the next in order 26°970 inches, in March, 1896. i 
The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range ¢ 
i readings in each month ; the smallest was 0-122 inch, in Septet nbe 
i and the next in order 07164 inch, in August; the largest w 
i} 0538 inch, in January, and the next in order 0-481 inch, 
i December. ‘The mean monthly range for the year was 0-266 inek 
| \ The mean for the preceding 40 years was 0°312 inch. 
| The range of barometer readings in the year was 0-538 inc 
The largest range in the preceding 40 years was 0-935 inch, 1 
1898, and the smallest 0-491 inch, in 1883. K 
The numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressut 
of the atmosphere; the highest was 27-558 inches, in December, : 
the next in order 27-529 inches in November; the lowest wa 
27-301 inches, in July, and the next in order 27-320 inches : 
August. The yearly mean pressure was 27-436 inches. T 
highest mean yearly pressure in the preceding 40 years 
27-442 inches, in 1863, and the lowest 27:357 inches, in 1894. 
mean yearly pressure for the 40 years was 27°390 inches. j 
The temperature of the air reached 91°:5 on March 31st. In #l 
preceding 19 years the earliest day in the year the temperature w 
90° was on March 25th, in year 1888; in April it reached or exceed 
90° on 2 days; in May, on 1 day; in June, on 7 days; in July, 
8 days; in August, on 9 days; and in September, on 1 day— 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Deduced from observations taken at J erusalem, by AnotpH Darzi, in a garden, well within the city, about 2,500 feet above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, open on all sides. 
Latitude, 31° 46’ 40” N.; Longitude, 35° 13' 30” E. 
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the 19th—and this was the last day in the year of a temperature as 
high as 90°. In the preceding 19 years the latest day in the year this 
temperature reached 90° was on October 23rd, in both 1887 and 
1898. The temperature reached or exceeded 90° on 29 days during 
the year. In the year 1898 the number of days of this high 
temperature was 12, and in 1887 was 73, the average for the 
19 years was 34. The highest temperature in the year was 98° on 
August 30th; the highest in the preceding 19 years—viz., 1882 to 
1900—was 108°:0, in June, 1894. 

The temperature of the air was as low or lower than 40°, in 
January, on 15 nights, and in December, on 3 nights. Thus the 
temperature was as low or lower than 40° on only 18 nights during 
the year. In the year 1900 the number of nights of this low 
temperature was 18, and in 1894 was 113; the average of a 
19 years was 53. The lowest temperature in the year was 31°, 
January 18th. The lowest in the preceding 19 years was 95°; 
which occurred on two nights—viz., December 31st, 1897, and 
January Ist, 1898. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in 
column 5. In January it was 60°:0, being 0°1 above the mean 
of the 19 high day temperatures in January. The high day tem- 
perature was also above its average in February, March, April, June, 
August, November, and December, and below in the remaining 
months. The mean for the year was 86°°7, being 3°°0 above the 
average of 19 years. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in 
column 6. In January it was 31°:0, being the lowest in the year, 
and 0°5 below the average of the 19 low night temperatures in 
January. The low night temperature was above its average in 
every month from February to December. The mean for the year 
was 49°-2, being 4°°6 above the average of 19 years. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7 ; 
these numbers vary from 29°-0, in January, to 49°°5, in both March 
and April. The mean range for the year was 37°°0, being 2°:1 less 
than the average of 19 years. 

The range of temperature in the year was 67°:0. The largest 
in the preceding 19 years was 81°-0, in 1894, and the smallest 63°-0, 
in 1901. | 

The mean of all the high day temperatures in each month is 
shown in column 8. The lowest was 50°:2, in January, being 0°:7 
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below the average ; the highest was 86°:1, in both July and August, 
being 1°:1 below the average in July, and 2°-1 below in August. 
The mean for the year was 73°:1, or 1°°2 above the average of 
19 years. 

The mean of all the low night temperatures in each is shown in 
column 9. The lowest was 39°-2, in January, being 0°-7 above the 
average; the highest was 66°°7, in July, being 2°°3 above the 
average. The mean for the year was 55°-7, or 3°°0 above the 
average of 19 years. 

In column 10 the mean daily range of temperature in each 
month is shown. The smallest was 11°-0, in January, and the next 
in order 12°4, in December ; the greatest was 21°°6, in June, and 
the next in order was 20°°5, in September. The mean for the year 
was 17°:4, being 1°°8 less than the average. The smallest ranges in 
the preceding 19 years were 9°°3, in January, 1883, and 9°-4, in 
December, 1897; the greatest were 33°°8, in August, 1886, and 
30°-1, in August, 1887. The smallest mean for the year was 16°*3, 
in 1900, and the greatest 24°-3, in 1886. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the mean of the 
maximum and minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month 
in column 11. The lowest was 44°-7, in January, and the next in 
order were 54°-1, in December, and 57°-2, in February ; the highest 
was 77°-4, in July, and the next in order were 76°:0, in August, and 
74°°4,in June. The mean for the year was 64°-4, being 2°*1 above 
the average of 19 years. The lowest mean temperatures in the 
preceding 19 years were 39°-8, in January, 1890, and 41°*1, in 
January, 1898; the highest were 81°-2, in August, 1890, and 81°-1, 
in July, 1888. The highest mean for the year was 63°'5, in both 
1892 and 1900, and the lowest 60°-0, in 1894. 

The numbers in column 12 are the mean readings of a dry-bulb 
thermometer. If the numbers in column 12 be compared with those 
in column 11, it will be seen that those in column 12 are a little 
higher in every month, the difference between the means for the 
year being 2°°5 ; the mean‘difference between the mean temperature 
of the air and that at 9 a.m. for the 19 years was 3°1. 

For a few days in the winter months the dry and wet bulb 
thermometers read alike, or nearly so; but in the months from 
March to August the difference between the readings often exceeded 
15°-0, and was as large as 25°-0 on June 23rd. 

The numbers in column 13 show the mean monthly readings of 
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the wet-bulb thermometer. The smallest differences between these 
and those of the dry-bulb were 1°°3, in January, 4°, in, December, 
_ and 4°-4, in November ; the largest were 13°-3, in July, 12°°8, in 
June, and 9°-4, in April. The mean for the year was 59°°5, and 
that of the dry-bulb 66°:9. 

The numbers in column 14 are the mean temperature of the 
dew-point, or that temperature at which the air would be saturated 
by the quantity of vapour mixed with it. The smallest difference 
between these numbers and those in column 12 was 2°°8, in 
January, and the next in order were 7°8, in December, and 8°'1, 
in November. The mean temperature of the dew-point for the 
year was 53°:7 ; the mean for the 19 years was 50°1. 

The numbers in column 15 show the elastic force of vapour, or 
the length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the 
pressure of vapour. The smallest was 0°276 inch, in January, and 
the largest 0°611 inch, in September. The mean for the year was 
0°427 inch; the average for the 19 years was 0°375 inch. 

In column 16 the weight in grains of the water present in a 
cubic foot of air is shown. It was as small as 3°1 grains, in January, 
and as large as 6°6 grains, in September. The mean for the year 
was 4°7 grains ; the average of the 19 years was 4°1 grains. 

In column 17 the additional quantity of water required to | 
saturate a cubic foot of air is shown; it was as small as 0°4 grain, 
in January, and as large as 5°9 grains, in July. The mean for the 
year was 2‘9 grains; the average for the 19 years was 3°3 grains. 

The numbers in column 18 show the degree of humidity, 
saturation being represented by 100; the largest numbers were in 
January, November, and December ; and the smallest were in June 
and July. The mean for the year was 74; that of the 19 years 
was 60. 

The numbers in column 19 show the weight in grains of a cubic 
foot of air under its mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, and 
humidity. The largest number was 503 grains, in January ; and 
the smallest 467 grains, in July. The mean for the year was 
482 grains ; the average of the 19 years was 483 grains. 

The most prevalent winds in January were N.W., N.E., and 
S.E., and the least prevalent were N., E., and S.; the most 
prevalent in February was N.W., and the least prevalent were N., 
S., and S.W.; in March the most prevalent were N.W. and W., 
and the least were N., S.E., 8., and S.W.; in April the most 
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prevalent was N.W., and the least were N., E., S., and S.W.; in 
May the most prevalent was N.W., and the least were N., E., and 
S.; in June the most prevalent was N.W., and the least were N., 
E., S., and S.W.; in July the most prevalent was N.W., and the 
least were N., N.E., E., S.E., and S.; in August and September the 
most prevalent were N.W. and W., and the least were N.E., E., 
S.E., S., and S.W.; in October the most prevalent were N.W. and 
N.E., and the least were S.E. and 8.; in November the most 
prevalent was N.W., and the least were N. and §.; and in 
December the most prevalent were N.W., N.E., and E., and the 
least were N. and S.E. The most prevalent wind in the year was 
N.W., which occurred on 198 times, of which 24 were in June, 
23 in May, and 22 in September ; and the least prevalent wind was 
S., which occurred on only 3 times during the year—viz., 1 in each 
of the months of January, October, and December. 

The total number of times of each wind in the year are shown 
in the last line of columns 20 to 27; those winds less in number 
than the average of the preceding 19 years were :— 


N. by 19, 
Wile jp: 2, 
a alia 5 
SE. , 12, 
S. 9 6, 
Dew. 45° 31, 
W. ” 1, 


and the N.W. wind was greater in number than the average of 
19 years by 81. 

The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud in 
each month ; the month with the smallest amount is July, and 
the largest November. Of the nimbus or rain cloud there were 
8 instances; of the cirrus 2 instances; of the cirro cumulus 81 
instances ; of the cirro stratus 16 instances; ef the cumulus stratus 
112 instances ; and 146 instances of cloudless skies, of which 23 
were in July, 18 in June, and 16 in August. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was 7:42 
inches, in January, of which 1°60 inch fell on the 18th, 1°50 inch 
on the 27th, and 1:48 inch on the Ist. The next largest fall for 
the month was 5-42 inches in December, of which 3°05 inches fell 
on the 4th, and 1°85 inch on the 3rd. No rain fell from May 18th 
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till October 2nd, making a period of 137 consecutive days without 
rain. The total fall of rain for the year was 17°42 inches, being 
9°66 inches below the average of 40 years—viz., 1861 to 1900 
inclusive. The number of days on which rain fell was 40, being 
15 less than the average. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN 
AT TIBERIAS IN THE YEAR 1901. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S, 


THE numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading 
of the barometer in each month. The highest appear in the winter, 
and the lowest in the summer months. The maximum for the year 
was 31-170 inches, in January, and the next in order 30-988 inches, 
in December. 

In column 2, the lowest reading in each month is shown. The 
minimum for the year was 30°175 inches, in July, and the next in 
order 30-200 inches, in August. 

The range of readings in the year was 0:995 inch. The range 
in the morning observations was 0°886 inch, being 0°348 inch 
greater than the range at Jerusalem. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of 
readings in each month. The smallest was 0-217 inch in September, 
and the next in order was 0°313 inch, in August ; the largest was 
0656 inch, in January, and the next in order 0°637 inch, in 
December. 

The numbers in columns 4 and 5 show the mean monthly 
reading of the barometer at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., and in column 6 
the amount by which the reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 
8 am.; the smallest difference between these two readings was 
0-074 inch, in August, and the next in order 0:077 inch, in April ; 
the largest was 07110 inch, in both September and October, and the 
next in order 0°104 inch, in November: In England, in January, 
the readings at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. are practically the same, in all 
other months the reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 8 a.m.; the 
greatest difference is 0°025 inch, in June. The mean for the year 
at Tiberias was 0-089 inch, being about four times greater than in 
England. 
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till October 2nd, making a period of 137 consecutive days without 
rain. The total fall of rain for the year was 17-42 inches, being 
9°66 inches below the average of 40 years—viz., 1861 to 1900 
inclusive. The number of days on which rain fell was 40, being 
15 less than the average. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN 
AT TIBERIAS IN THE YEAR 1901. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S. 


THE numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading 
of the barometer in each month. The highest appear in the winter, 
and the lowest in the summer months. The maximum for the year 
was 31°170 inches, in January, and the next in order 30°988 inches, 
in December. 

In column 2, the lowest reading in each month is shown. The 
minimum for the year was 30°175 inches, in July, and the next in 
order 30°200 inches, in August. 

The range of readings in the year was 0°995 inch. The range 
in the morning observations was 0-886 inch, being 0°348 inch 
greater than the range at Jerusalem. 

The numbers in the 3rd column show the extreme range of 
readings in each month. The smallest was 0°217 inch in September, 
and the next in order was 0°313 inch, in August ; the largest was 
0656 inch, in January, and the next in order 0°637 inch, in 
December. 

The numbers in columns 4 and 5 show the mean monthly 
reading of the barometer at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., and in column 6 
the amount by which the reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 
8 am.; the smallest difference between these two readings was 
0-074 inch, in August, and the next in order 0077 inch, in April ; 
the largest was 0°110 inch, in both September and October, and the 
next in order 0°104 inch, in November: In England, in January, 
the readings at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. are practically the same, in all 
other months the reading at 4 p.m. is lower than at 8 a.m.; the 
greatest difference is 0°025 inch, in June. The mean for the year 
at Tiberias was 0°089 inch, being about four times greater than in 
England. 
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The numbers in column 7 show the mean monthly pressure of 
the atmosphere: the highest was 30°769 inches, in January, and 
the next in order 30°758 inches, in February ; the lowest was 
30°347 inches, in July, and the next in order 30°366 inches, in 
August. The mean for the year was 30°582 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in 
column 8. The first day in the year the temperature reached 90° 
was on March 27th, and the temperature reached or exceeded 90° 
on 3 other days in this month; in April on 7 days; in May on 
10 days; in June, July, August, and September it reached or 
exceeded 90° on every day; in October on 19 days; and in 
November on 2 days; thus the temperature reached or exceeded 
90° on 164 days during the year. At Jerusalem the temperature 
did not reach 90° until March 31st, and there were only 29 days in 
the year on which the temperature was as high as 90°. At Tiberias 
the temperature was 104° on March 29th, and reached 100° on 
1 other day in this month ; in April on 2 days; in May on 2 days ; 
in June on 6 days; in July on 15 days; in August on 14 days; 
in September on 4 days; and in October on 1 day; thus on 
46 days in the year the temperature reached or exceeded 100°. 
The highest temperature in the year at Tiberias was 108°, on both 
June Ist and July 8th; at Jerusalem it was 98°, on August 30th. 

The lowest temperature of the air in each month is shown in 
column 9. The lowest in the year was 34°-0, in January, on the 
18th, and this was the only night during the year on which the 
temperature was as low or lower than 40°, the next in order was 
41°, on January 17th. At Jerusalem the lowest in the year was 
31°, on January 18th; and there were 18 nights during the year at 
Jerusalem on which the temperature was as low or lower than 40°. 

The yearly range of temperature was 74°-0; at Jerusalem it 
was 67°:0. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 10, 
and these numbers vary from 26°, in December, to 57°, in March. 
At Jerusalem the range varied from 29°, in January, to 45°9, in 
both March and April. 

In column 11 the mean of all the high day temperatures in each 
month is shown. The lowest was 63°-4, in January, being 13°-2 
higher than that at Jerusalem, and the next in order were 72°°3, in 
December, and 75°:4, in February ; the highest was 99°-8, in August, 
and the next in order were 99°°5, in J uly, and 96°°6, in September. 


ror 
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At Jerusalem the highest were 86°:1, in both July and August, and 
84°-9,in June. The mean for the year at Tiberias was 85°°4; at 
Jerusalem it was 73°'1. 

In column 12 the mean of all the low night temperatures in 
each month is shown. The lowest was 49°:1, in January, and the 
next in order were 56°°4, in February, and 57°:1, in December ; the 
highest was 78°1, in August, and the next in order 75°°7, in both 
July and September. At Jerusalem the lowest were 39°°2, in 
January, 47°°9, in December, and 49°:3, in February ; the highest 
were 66°°7, in July, 65°°8, in August, and 63°°3, in June. At 
Tiberias the mean for the year was 65°5 ; at Jerusalem it was 55°°7. 

In column 13 the mean daily range of temperature is shown in 
each month. The smallest was 14°°3, in January, and the next in 
order were 15°*2, in December, and 17°:6,in November ; the greatest 
was 23°°8, in July, and the next in order were 23°-2, in June, and 
21°-8, in April. At Jerusalem the smallest were 11°-0, in January, 
12°-4, in December, and 13°°5, in November ; and the greatest were 
21°-6, in June, 20°°5, in September, and 20°°3, in August. At 
Tiberias the mean daily range for the year was 19°°9; at Jerusalem 
it was 17°74. 

The mean temperature of the air, as found from the maximum 
and minimum temperatures only, is shown in each month in 
column 14. The lowest was 56°:2, in January, and the next in 
order 64°-7, in December, and 65°-9, in February ; the highest was 
89°-0, in August, 87°°6, in July, and 86°-2, in September. At 
Jerusalem the lowest mean temperatures were 44°°7, in January, 
54°-1, in December, and 57-2, in February ; the highest were 77°4, 
in July, 76°-0, in August, and 74°-1,in June. At Tiberias the mean 
temperature increased month by month to the maximum in August, 
then decreased month by month to the end of the year. At 
Jerusalem the mean temperature increased month by month to the 
maximum in July, then decreased month by month to the end of 
the year. At Tiberias the yearly value was 75°°5; at Jerusalem it 
was 64°°4, 

The numbers in the 15th and 16th columns are the mean 
readings of a dry and wet bulb thermometer, taken daily at 8 a.m. 
If those in column 15 be compared with those in column 14, it will 
be seen that those in column 15 were a little higher in March, and 
a little lower in all other months. The mean reading of the dry- 
bulb for the year was 73°°3, and that of the mean temperature 
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75°°5, and therefore the mean temperature of the year may be 
approximately determined by a single reading of the thermometer 
taken daily at 8 a.m. 

The numbers in the 17th column are the temperature of the 
dew-point, or that temperature at which the air would be saturated 
by the quantity of vapour mixed with it. The smallest difference 
between these numbers and those in column 15 was 12°°3, in 
January, and the largest 20°°8, in October. 

The numbers in column 18 show the elastic force of vapour, or 
the length of a column of mercury in inches corresponding to the 
pressure of vapour. The smallest was 0:272 inch, in January, and 
the largest 0°769 inch, in September. 

In column 19 the weight in grains of the water in a cubic foot 
of air is shown. It was as small as 3°'1 grains in January, and as 
large as 8°*2 grains in August. 

In column 20 the additional quantity of vapour required to 
saturate a cubic foot of air is shown. It was as small as 1°°8 grains 
in January, and as large as 5°*3 grains in October. 

The numbers in column. 21 show the degree of humidity of the 
air, saturation being represented by 100. The largest number is 
63 in both January and November, and the smallest 49 in both 
March and October. 

The numbers in column 22 show the weight in grains of a cubic 
foot of air, under the mean atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
and humidity of the air. The largest number was in January, 
decreasing to the smallest in August, then increasing again to the 
end of the year. 

In columns 23 and 24 are the mean readings of a dry and wet- 
bulb thermometer taken daily at 4 p.m. By comparing the 
numbers in column 15 with those in column 23, the increase of 
temperature from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. is shown. In March the increase 
was 7°-1, and in October was as much as 9°°6. 

In column 25 the temperature of the dew-point at 4 p.m. is 
shown. By comparing these numbers with those in column 17, it 
will be seen that the temperature of the dew-point in the months of 
January, February, March, April, August, September, October, 
November, and December was higher than at 8 a.m., and lower 
than at 8 a.m. in all other months. The numbers in this column 
are smaller than those in column 23 by 14°°5, in January, increasing 
to 29°'5, in June, then decreasing to 16°°5, in December. 
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On several days during the months of April, May, June, July, 
and August, at 4 p.m., the reading of the dry-bulb thermometer 
exceeded that of the wet by 20° or more, and on three days—viz., 
May Ist, June 1st and 15th—was more than 25° in excess of the 
wet-bulb reading. The temperature of the dew-point on these days 
is shown by the following table :— 


Reading of Temperature cca ia 
Month and Day. o es, 
| Dow-Pont Dew-Point 
Dry. | Wet. * | below Dry. 
| ° ° ° ° 

as ee mas 70-0 54°8 41°2 
June 1 Pe «>}.. 202° 75°0 62-7 39 °3 
as) $8 ». 1000 - 75-0 60-9 391 


In column 26 the elastic force of vapour is shown, and by com- 
paring the values with those in the same month at 8 a.m., we find 
that it was smaller at 4 p.m. in the months of May, June, and July, 
and larger than at 8 a.m. in the remaining months. 

In column 27 the amount of water in a cubic foot of air at 4 p.m. 
is shown. ‘The amount was less than at 8 a.m. in the months of 
May, June, and July, of the same value in November, and larger 
than at 8 a.m. in the remaining months. 

In column 28 the amount of water required to saturate a cubic 
foot of air was as large as 9°°6 grains, in June, and as small as 
2°°5 grains, in January. 

In column 29 the degree of humidity is shown. The driest 
months are from April to November, the value for these months 
varying from 38, in June, to 50, in both August and September. 

In column 30 the weight of a cubic foot of air is shown. The 
smallest was 504 grains, in August, and the largest 545 grains, in 
January. 

In column 31 are given the number of days of rain in each 
month. The greatest number was 8 in January. The total 
number in the year was 26. At Jerusalem rain fell on 40 days. 

In column 32 the monthly fall of rain is given. The heaviest 
fall of rain on one day in the months from January to April was 
2°32 inches, in January, on the 15th, and the next in order 
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2:29 inches, on January 16th, and 1:34 inch on the 18th. No 
rain fell from May 17th till October 5th, making a period of 171 
consecutive days without rain. The fall of rain on December 2nd 
was 2°30 inches, and on the 3rd 1:57 inch fell. The heaviest. 
monthly fall in the year was 8:43 inches in January, and the next 
in order 4°69 inches in December. The total fall for the year was. 
15°33 inches. At Jerusalem the total fall for the year was 17°42 
inches. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND EPIGRAPHIC NOTES ON 
PALESTINE. 


By Professor CLERMONT-GANNEAU, M.I. 


17. The Site of Mépha‘ath—Some time ago! I ‘endeavoured to point 
out that the name of the biblical city Mépha‘ath, which had hitherto 
been sought in vain, had survived to the fourteenth century of our 
era among the ancient Arab geographers with its old name faith- 
fully preserved under the form Meifa‘a, a village of el-Belka, or 
Moab. In the course of my discussion I argued that in consequence 
of this there was every chance that the name, although wanting in 
our maps, might still be traditionally preserved, and that a careful 
search in the district of Hesb4an might not fail to lead to its 
re-discovery, and at the same time might determine the exact 
locality of this Levitical city. Events were not long in proving 
the justice of my remarks, since, as a matter of fact, I now notice 
in a short itinerary quite recently published by Dr. Alois Musil,* 
comprising the country of Hesbin and the frontier of Moab, a 
placename which appears to me to be the required toponym : 
Néfa‘8 The name has merely undergone a slight alteration 
(N = M) in the mouth of the Bedawin, of which the vulgar 
dialects of Syria offer us more than one example.* It is there, 


1 Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale, t. IV, p. 57, seqg.; compare Quarterly 
Statement, 1902, p. 10. 

* Kiisejr ‘Amra und andere Schlesser estlich von Moab (Vienna, 1902), 
p. 2 of the annexed fly-leaf. 

’ A printer’s error, to be corrected into Néf‘a, as explained below, p. 261, 
note 2. 

4 The change might have been somewhat influenced by a popular etymology 
tending to associate the place-name in question with the frequently used root 
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accordingly, that it seems fitting, in my opinion, to localise the 
Meifata of the ancient Arab geographers, the MJefa! of the Notitia 
dignitatum Imperii Romani, the Mydaaé of the Onomasticon, and finally 
the biblical Mépha‘ath. Unfortunately Dr. Musil gives no indica- 
tion respecting the exact position of the place whose name in its 
then corrupt form had no value for him?; we shall not be slow, 
I hope, now that the importance of the place has been thus made 
manifest, to be informed upon this point. It will be a valuable 
datum for the determination of the situation of two other Moabite 
cities, Jahaz and Kedemoth, which are grouped with Mépha‘ath in 
Joshna xiii, 18,° and have not yet been identified. 


18. El-Kahf er-Rakim and the Cave of the Seven Sleepers.—Whilst 
perusing Dr. Musil’s very interesting report, I had the pleasure 
of finding there entire confirmation of another conjecture which 
I had formerly made.* From certain historical, geographical, and 
archeological considerations, I had proposed to place the scene of 
the Seven Sleepers, as described in the Coran and in the old Muslim 
traditions, at el-Kahf, also called er-Rakim, immediately to the 
south of ‘Amman. Now, as a matter of fact, Dr. Musil® has 
collected a curious Bedawin legend, to the effect that in one of 
the rock-eut tombs of the remarkable cemetery in this locality, 
“once upon a time 90 saints slept for 40 years.” This, as he 
himself has justly recognised, is evidently derived from the 


heme « The root eat however, exists in Arabic, and its derivative kxire 


has the same general sense of “ height, elevated place.” In regard to this last- 
mentioned point, it is to be noted that, according to Herr Musil, the site of 
Néf‘a is of great strategical importance, which agrees very well with the 
indications in the Onomasticon and the Notitia dignitatum. 

1 Mesa, to be corrected into Mefae, the genitive or dative of Mefa. 

2 Since the above was written I have received a letter from Dr. Musil, 
which fortunately places me in a position to supply this want. The locality in 
question is situated about one mile east-south-east of the Khareibet es-Sdk on 
the map of the Survey of Eastern Palestine, to the north-east of the supposed 
Jazer, and hence almost due south of ‘Amman, where the Ordnance survey 
stopped. Néfu‘ is a misprint for Néf‘a. It will be noticed that the latter 
vocalisation lends still more plausibility to my connection of the word with 
the Meifa‘a of the Arab geographers, and consequently with the Mépha‘ath 
of the Bible. 

3 Of. Jeremiah xlviii, 21, where Mépha‘ath again occurs with Jahaz. 

4 Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, t. III, p. 293, seg. (§ 54, Hl-Kahf et la 
Caverne des Septs-Dormants). 

® Musil, op. cit., p. 14, note 1. 
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celebrated Christian legend, only the number of persons has been 
increased, and, by way of compensation, that of the years is 
diminished. I endorse the geographical identification which 
Dr. Musil has deduced all the more willingly, as I had already 
been fortunate enough to establish it without the aid of the 
testimony of this popular tradition, which now confirms it 
materially in the most opportune manner. 


19. Discovery of Sykomazon.—Hitherto one has searched in 
vain for the site of this episcopal city of Palestina 1*, whose name 
appears in the ecclesiastical lists as well as in the subscriptions 
of divers councils, under the varying, and sometimes even faulty 
forms, Evxcwudfwy (George of Cyprus), Yv«ayafwy (Hieroeles), 
genitive Svxanacvos, Yveopafevos. Its existence had also been 
confirmed by the Mosaic map of Mddeba. From a private com- 
munication which I owe to the kindness of Dr. Musil, I am glad to 
be able to announce that he has succeeded in discovering this city 
near the Wady Ghazza,! faithfully preserved in the Arabic name 
Stik Mazen. Stk ( ie) should correspond to the Aramaic jw, 
which, too, has the same meaning (“market”); Mézen is very 
likely the same name as that of Mdzin Cy; ile), the ancient eponym 


of Ghassanides. Have we here really a trace of the presence of the 
famous Arab tribe which ruled in Syria before Islam 4 


20. Three New Archaic Israelite Seals—I have received one after 
the other, and from different sources, communications respecting 
three engraved gems (A, B, C) which enrich our store of seals, so 
interesting for ancient Hebrew epigraphy. Until recently these 
little monuments were represented only by rare specimens, but 
now they seem to multiply little and by little, and, if it continues 
at this rate, we shall soon foresee the day when they will form a 
veritable Corpus of the highest importance, not only for Hebrew 
archeology and philology, but often even for biblical exegesis, 
properly so called. 


1 In a second letter Dr. Musil has been kind enough to give me more 
precise information respecting the position of Sik Mazen. It lies to the 
south-east of Deir el-Belah (south of Gaza),in the neighbourhood of the Wely 
Sheikh Hamfida of the large English map. The position practically coincides 
with that ascribed to Suxoud¢wy on the mosaic map of Madeba, 
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A. After casts communicated by the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and executed from an impression made by the 
Rev. J. E. Hanauer, of Jerusalem.!_ The original was found, so 
we are assured, at Deir Aban, a village situated to the east of 
Jerusalem. But one must accept with reserve such details regard- 
ing the provenience of small objects, which can be carried so easily 
from place to place. This seal has gone the round of the markets 
of Jerusalem, and could have passed from hand to hand? before 
finding a buyer. 


INSCRIPTION ON AN ARCHAIC ISRABLITE SEAL. 


Amethyst, ellipsoid, convex, the greater axis measures about. 
0-012 m. (cf. the measurement of the gem B) ; whether the stone is 
pierced I know not. 

Upon the convex face, in an elliptical frame, two lines in 
Pheenician character are very delicately engraved. They are 
separated by a double stroke, an arrangement which is frequently 
met with upon seals that are strictly Israelite, and of the older 
epoch, thus often forming a criterion which helps to distinguish 
them from similar Phoenician or Aramean seals. The letters 
present all the characteristics of the archaic Hebrew writing, and 
this diagnosis is confirmed by the nature of the proper names, 
which indubitably belong to the Jewish stock :— 


obwr bah word 
“To Ma‘asey[aht] (son of) Meshullam.” 


At the end of the first line the he and the waw are partially 
destroyed, either by some fracture which the stone may have 
suffered, or by some imperfection on the impression ; enough 
remains, however, for the restoration to be certain. The name 
Ma‘aseiah(t)—* work of Jehovah ”—has already been met with upon 

' [See also Mr. Macalister’s note, pp. 242, ef seq.] 

* From a private communication from Father Sejourné, it appears that the 


gem has also come under the notice of the Dominican Fathers, who are to 
publish it in the Revue Biblique (see the July number, p. 435). 
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an ancient Israelite seal which I published some while ago.' It 
was widespread among the Jews. In the Bible it is borne by a 
score of persons, either in the fuller form, such as it is here, or in 
the more or less abridged forms, > {Wyd, Wy. The name 
Meshullam is not less frequent. In the genealogy of a certain 
priestly family in 1 Chronicles ix, 12, one finds the names Ma‘asai 
and Meshullam separated by only two generations. Considering the 
persistence with which certain proper names recur alternately in 
the same family among the Semites, we may well ask if the 
possessor of our seal might not have belonged by chance to that of 
which the chronicler speaks. Granted that the names aby and 
poten seem to have been sometimes confounded, it is possible 
also to think of other similar comparisons, but it would be rash to 
push this too far. Finally, I may remark that this seal offers us 
another example of the frequent habit, which prevailed formerly 
among the Jews, of omitting the word ja—“‘ son ”__hefore the 
patronymic. The practice is now well established, though no trace 
of it is to be found in the Bible. 

B. An impression, which I owe to a kind communication from 
the possessor of the original, E. N. Adler, Esq., through the kind 
intervention of M. Moise Schwab, of the Libliothique Nationale. 


B. 


Arcuatc IsRaAELITE Seat (enlarged double the size of the original), 


Lapis-lazuli, with spangles of gold, ellipsoid, convex above, flat 
underneath, in the shape of a scaraboid; the greater axis measures 


* Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, t. II, p. 27: “To Yahmolyaht (son of) 
Ma‘aseyuht.” The gem belongs to the Cabinet des Médailles, at Paris. 
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about 0°012 mm. (¢f. the measurement of the gem A). The stone 
was not pierced, consequently it should have been fixed in a 
metallic mount to form a signet ring. Upon the flat side, in an 
oval frame, are two lines of Pheenician letters, presenting all the 
characteristics of Israelite writing, and separated by the usual 
double stroke :— 


wesw ma wtmys 
“To ‘Amdyaht, daughter of Shebanyaht.” 


The name of the father is well known in the Bible. It has 
already appeared upon a similar seal, viz., that discovered by 
Sir Charles Warren in the excavations at Ophel,! and in the 
abridged form })JAW, upon a gem in the Louvre.? It is also to 
be read upon three older stamps on the handles of terra-cotta vases, 
found in the latest excavations of Tell el-Judeideh, near Beit Jibrin.® 
These stamps were certainly executed with the help of sigillary gems 
similar to ours. The name in question is Theophorous, composed 
of the Divine name Jehovah (Yahfi) for the second term, and for 
the first the element jaw—-whether the latter is verbal or other- 


wise is uncertain, the true etymology is still obscure 4; in any case 
it is probably to be connected with the biblical names $3 and 
PAW, which are, perhaps, mere contracted forms. 

The difficulty of finding an etymological explanation of this 
‘proper name might lead us to ask whether in several, if not in all, 


1 Cf. Clermont-Ganneau, Sceaux et Cachets Israelites, Phéniciens, et Syriens 
“Paris, 1883), p. 12, note 1 (Pl. I, No. 3): “To Haggai, the son of 
Shebanyaht.” The Breslau scholar, Levy (Siegel und Gemmen, p. 45, Pl. ITI, 
No. 15), incorrectly read: 7°33’, with the omission of waw, although on the 
stone this letter is certain. 

2 ry Tay yoaw>. “To Shebanyat, servant of ‘Uzzyat.” The legend 
incorrectly read by de Longpérier, Blau, and later still by Ledrain, should be 
thus rendered ; cf. Levy, op. cit., Hebr. No. 8. 

3 Quarterly Statement, 1900, p. 219, Pl. VII, Nos. 2 and 4: 13’ (son 
of ‘Azar-yuhd) ; No. 6: (Menahem, son of) ---*33(%)—in the latter example 
the reading depends purely upon a hypothetical restoration which I previously 
jproposed in my course of lectures to the Collége de France, in the place of that 
suggested by Mr. Bliss (tdid., p. 221): ma5.  Lidzbarski (Ephem. f. Semit. 
Epig., i, p. 183) had independently reached the same conclusion as myself. 

4 The Editor draws my attention to Néldeke’s ingenious suggestion in the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 3286 (§ 39), viz., to point M2, Shdbaniyah, 
“Yah has brought me back.” The vocalisation of the Septuagint translitera- 
ttions (SwBevia and Souvla) may be adduced in favour of this proposal. 
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of the biblical passages where IAW occurs, it ought not to be 
corrected into FMpDwW or TPIDW (Shechanyaht or Shechanyah), 
another very common name, the formation of which, on the other 
hand, is perfectly clear—the meanings of the root jaw being 
satisfactorily established. In fact, the confusion, which is rendered 
extremely easy by the close resemblance between 3 and 5 in the 
square character, actually occurs in at least one instance (ef. 
Nehemiah xii, 3, with xii, 14, and x, 14). But the evidence of 
our seals explicitly attests the existence, and at the same time the 
comparative frequency, of the name 7WIAW. 

The feminine name \777WDy is quite new. One may, indeed, 
hesitate respecting the value of the third character, and prefer 
to see in it a resh instead of a daleth; STI DY could then be a 
name related to that of oy ‘Omri. But the tail of the letter is 
too short for a resh, and appears to be rather that of a daleth. The 
name could, therefore, be regarded as a compound of the Divine 
name Jehovah (Yahi) with the verbal element 773) in the sense of 
“stand erect, endure,! assist, protect, strengthen,” &c. It is even 
legitimate to ask whether the name should not really be resolved 
into Jp + Gay, Lmmadi-yaht “Jehovah (Yah) is with me.”? 

C. A stone, for a communication concerning which I am indebted 
to the courtesy of my colleague and friend, M. Schlumberger, who 
acquired it quite receutly from a Syrian merchant. 


Aronaic IsraEtity SEAL (enlarged to double the size of the original). 


1 Cf. Psalms cii, 27, TOYN ANS, “Thou dost endure ” (v, 26, ef. R.V.)— 
addressing the Almighty. 

2 In this case there would be some grounds for the view that DY, in 
similarly compound biblical proper names, in spite of the Massoretic punctua- 
tion, should, on the same analogy, be sometimes explained as the preposition DY. 
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Bluish-chalcedony, cone-shaped, octagonal, height 0-017 m., 
pierced transversely. The form as well as the material of the 
gem point to the Arameo-Persian age, in agreement with the 
criterion which I have previously formulated.' : 

Upon the base there are two lines—anot separated by the usual 
double stroke—of Phcenician characters, affecting somewhat an 
Israelite appearance,” but to a less marked degree than in the case 
of the preceding seals. The letters do not slope, but are almost 
vertical ; the engraving, too, is not so fine. 


[inane ya) tas 
“To ‘Abdyahf, son of Sheharhor.” 


The /amed at the beginning of the first line is slightly damaged, 
the beth at the end has been destroyed by a fracture. The nun at 
the beginning, and the resh at the end of the second line have 
suffered equally from the same fractures, but the restoration 
which I have made is certain. The very peculiar shape of the 
shin will not be overlooked; the cursive appearance by itself is 
an indication that the inscription belongs to the Arameo-Persian 
period. 

The name ‘4/dyahi is thoroughly biblical, and needs no 
comment. It sufficiently characterises the possessor of our seal 
as a worshipper (lit., “servant”) of Jehovah, and consequently 
as an Israelite. In addition to this, it has also been met with 
elsewhere upon other seals of this type. 

The name borne by the father is more interesting, and I have 
already found it upon an Israelite gem in the British Museum, 
which I published long ago,‘ where we read :— 


wey ya amimwd 
“To Sheharhor, son of Sephanyaht.” 


This Sheharhor, to judge from his patronymic, must have 
been an Israelite, although the name which he himself bears does 
not occur in the Bible. This name, as I then showed, is to be 


1 Sceauwx et Cachets, &e., p. 9. 

2 Note, in particular, the shapes of 7,1, and 3- 

% Strictly speaking, it might suggest itself to restore a resh, in which case we 
should have the Aramean word 13, “son.” But this I strongly doubt. 

4 Sceaux et Cachets, &c., p. 38, No. 41. (Brit. Mus., No. 1032.—Ep.] 
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explained by the feminine MAA VMN», “ brown ” or “black,” which 


appears in the famous passage, Canticles i, 5, 6: nigra sum sed 
formosa, &c. It is derived from SFTW “ brown ” by a regular process 
of reduplication! which is found in the formation of adjectives 
expressing colour, and answers to our names Brown, Braun, 
Lebrun, &c. 

The seal in the British Museum presents essential affinities with 
the one now under consideration. It, too, is a cone-shaped octagonal 
stone of chalcedony, the writing is perpendicular and not sloping.” 
These two little relics may very well be almost contemporary, and 
may belong to the same Arameo-Persian circle. If to these 
striking resemblances we add the recurrence in each of a rare 
proper name of so peculiar a formation, it may not be too rash, 
perhaps, to suppose that there is a close connection between the 
two seals, and that in our ‘Abdyahf, son of Sheharhor, we may 
recognise the very son of Sheharhor, son of Sephanyahu. 

The natural connection with the passage in Canticles above cited 
appears to me to raise incidentally a most interesting question. I 
cannot help being struck with the persistence with which the writer 
there plays upon the words JVM and NTN. Granted, on 
the one hand, that our two seals have established with certainty the 
existence of an Israelite masculine name Sheharhor, we may now ask 
ourselves whether, perchance, it is not possible that the corre- 
sponding feminine form of this adjective may not likewise have 
been employed as a proper name, and that the true name of the 
beautiful Shulammite was not Sheharhoreth. 


21. Greek Inscriptions from Beersheba.—(a) I have already had | 


occasion to study, a short time ago,® a fragment of a Greek 
inscription discovered at Bir (or Bidar) es-Seba‘, the ancient and 
famous Beersheba, a fragment of which the editor, Professor Sellin, 


1 Compare DIDI, “ reddish,” PIP, “ greenish.” Some philologists, on 
the other hand, attribute to this reduplicated form an intensive sense: “ very 
black” (instead of “blackish”’), “very red,” &c. We may compare the 
analogous principle in the reduplication of the last radical in the ninth and 
eleventh forms of the Arabic verb, which are employed to express colours (e.g., 


pro! ’ Mee > “to be yellow”). 

2 Among the palwographic differences we may note the separation of the 
two lines by the double stroke, and the form of the heth with two bars instead 
of three. 

3 Kecueii @ Archéologie Orientale, t. 1V, pp. 162 seq. 
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could make nothing.' I showed that it was the débris of a piece 
of Christian epigraphy which was to be restored: .. , brep 
dvaravacws Xidovavod . . .—“for the repose of Silvanus .. .” 
Apropos of this, I reminded my readers of the foundation of an 
important monastery near to Gerar by the celebrated Silvanus, 
the so-called ‘ father of the monks,” and I discussed the possibility 
of drawing from this inscription a new argument in favour of a 
thesis which I had previously put forward,? namely, that the situa- 
tion of Gerar, and, generally speaking, of the region of the Salton 
Gerariticon, was to be sought, not, as was ordinarily supposed, at 
Umm el-Jerdr, a few miles to the south of Gaza, but very likely 
in the direction, and perhaps even in the very proximity, of Bir 
es-Seba‘. 

The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund have been 
kind enough to forward me now a new fragment of a Greek 
inscription from the same place. It presents a close likeness to 
the preceding. It is, as it seems, a fragment of a sarcophagus ; one 
can still distinguish the remains of a large crown sculptured in 
relief, in the midst of which there was once, perhaps, a cross. 
Underneath, upon a wreath, there runs an inscription of one line, 
of which only a few carefully graven letters remain® :— 


[ lea umrep dvar |avoews "Iwavv[ ov re ] 


“ For the repose of John.” 


This, it will be seen, is the same formula that I had proposed to 
restore in the other inscription, and perhaps it is possible that here, 
too, we have an example of the epitaph of some one or other of the 
cenobites of the monastery of Silvanus. It is earnestly to be wished 
that researches upon this point could be prosecuted ; there would 
be the chance of discovering other epitaphs more complete than 
this, which would give us positive evidence respecting the monachal 
condition of the dead persons, which, indeed, would be of great 
importance for the solution of the topographical question of Gerar, 
as I have stated it. 

() The Committee also sent me at the same time another frag- 
ment of a Greek inscription, likewise from Bir es-Seba‘, a fragment 
of greater extent, and one which is of exceptional interest. It is a 
1 Mittheil. u. Nachr. d. Deutsch. Pal. Vereins, 1900, p. 9. 

2 Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, t. 111, pp. 237-240. 
* See p. 234, fig. 8, and cf. p. 235 (xii 2). 
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broken slab, measuring in its actual state 2 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 
8 inches, and bearing an inscription in double columns engraved in 
characters of the Byzantine epoch. We may presume that the 
original slab was much greater, and consisted of several columns, 
the loss of which is infinitely to be regretted, since we have to do 
with an official document, perhaps even an imperial order which, to 
judge by what has been preserved to us, would contain valuable 
details regarding the geography and administrative organisation of 
Palestine. The decipherment, the reconstruction, and the interpre- 
tation of this sadly-mutilated text are very difficult. The 
transcription and translation which accompany, as well as the 
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following remarks, can only be regarded as a purely provisional 
attempt, written with the view to furnish a starting point for 
discussion, and to formulate, without pretending to solve, certain 
essential questions. 

The eleven lines of column B commence uniformly with N, in 
which I would recognise an abbreviation of vojopara, “ pieces (of 
money),”! the generic term for gold pieces from the time of Constan- 
tine. All these letters are perfectly arranged in a vertical line, and 
are each followed by various numeral letters indicating the number 
of pieces, and in addition to this by three particular signs (Ay, ¥, S) 


) 
1 The more usual abbreviation is AY; but examples of N, pure and simple, 


are known. 
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used intermittently, the exact function of which I cannot at present 
explain. The first two have a form hitherto unknown in epigraphy — 
at least tomy knowledge. The third is frequent in the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Syria, sometimes as a sign of abbreviation or interpunction, 
at other times as the conjunction «a‘, or finally even, as is usually 
the case, to indicate the numeral letter, fat = 6. The problem is 
particularly complicated by the fact that, in our inscription, this 
third sign is sometimes indubitably the numeral 6 ; sometimes, on 
the other hand, it is a special sign with, at all events, a quite 
different value, analogous, so far as it goes, to the value of 
the other two signs, 4, %, with which it is here exchanged. The 
matter appears to be neatly solved by lines 4 and 7,! where the 
number, «A’, 12, complete in itself, is followed by an §, which here 
cannot be the figure 6, and similarly in line 11, where »(op/anara) 
is followed by two $&, side by side: the first is necessarily the 
figure 6, and, consequently, the second, although of identical form, 
plays a different part. 

A comparative and critical examination of these 11 complex 
groups, composed as they are of numeral letters and signs, has led 
me to separate them respectively in the manner indicated by the 
subdivisions II and III, marked for the sake of clearness in column B. 
I have thus obtained a uniform series (III) in which our three signs 
thus detached from their context alternate in regular order. As 
for their meaning, I have not as yet any plausible explanation to 
propose. The question can be usefully resumed when we have more 
closely studied the general tenour of the text. I shall then return 
to the point in question, but I think I may say at this juncture that 
there is no occasion to decide that these signs are either fractional 
signs,? which would be hardly likely in the case of money, or indica- 
cations of the metal of the pieces—gold, silver, bronze—since it 
deals exclusively with gold coins, vémna7a being at this epoch 
the generic name for gold pieces. Besides, it is not proven that 
this series of signs, although it follows immediately after the 
numbers expressing the pieces, refers to these numbers or pieces. 
It is possible that these signs refer to the words which follow 


1 The same is probably also the case in line 1 of column A, where, as here, 


the reading of the context is partly conjectural. 
2 In spite of the analogy which might be claimed with the Roman signs :— 


S = semis, and % = dimdia sextula, ii serupulr, id est silique xii, id est 


medium denarvi (ef. Hultsch, Varia fragm., &e., t. II, p. 1381, ef. p. Xxvi). 
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immediately after (B, col. iv), and which, as I shall now show, 
really begin fresh subjects, which ought in their turn to be followed 
by fresh numerical statements referring to them. These statements, 
to all appearances, were arranged in a missing separate column (C). 

At first sight one is tempted to read separately the two columns 
now preserved: first, the 11 lines of A, and then the 11 lines 
of B. Natural enough though this may seem, I believe, however, 
that it would be wrong, and that in spite of the blanks separating 
the columns, it is necessary to read each line continuously and 
horizontally, passing each time from A to B. Further, I believe 
that the totals stated at the beginning of each line in B, col. i-ii, 
refer to the words which terminate the corresponding lines in 
col. A. This arrangement is analogous to that which has been 
observed in other inscriptions similar to ours,! and also recalls that 
which we make use of at the present day in our book-keeping 
accounts: first the statement of the articles in lines of varying 
length, then corresponding to this, further on, the figures referring 
to the same arranged in vertical columns. 

The list in A, as well as in B, iv, consists essentially of a series 
of names of towns in Palestine, to a discussion of which I shall 
presently turn. In the midst of these, however, there appear here 
and there the names of certain functionaries. 

First of all, I will notice the title of the Vicarius, which is to be 
read on line 9 of col. A. The name is complete, and is perhaps 
preceded by the preposition [i7é]p, “for,” or by an abbreviated 
word terminating in P*. The same is perhaps to be restored 
in line 2, col. B, iv: vod Bc... % At the epoch to which the 
paleography of our inscription refers us, the Vicarius was, as is 


’ Compare, for example, the great edict of the Emperor Anastasius, 
discovered at Ptolemais of Cyrenaica (Waddington, No. 1906a). The end of the 
text (lines 60-84) is arranged in a vertical column, straighter even than the 
body of the inscription itself, and contains an enumeration of various sums 
conferred upon a series of functionaries. The mention of the parties in 
question always precedes that of the amounts, and is separated by a blank, 
Sometimes of considerable length. This is uniformly followed by the word 


voulouara, abbreviated to N, and, finally, by numeral letters. It is the same 
Principle as that followed in our inscription; but, unfortunately, there is 
nothing resembling our three enigmatical signs. . 


| * Compare the abbreviation AVOKAICAP , line 8, col. A. 
| * In this case the question arises whether the sign %, which precedes 
7oU Bt... should not have a meaning analogous to that of imép (see infra). 
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well known, a superior official, governing the diocese,! which was 
subdivided into provinces under the command of dukes, counts, 
or hegemons. They are, also, some categories of officials which, in 
my opinion, should be recognised in the freyuently-mentioned ots 
gov... and rove... (dat. plu.), which appear more or less mutilated 
in line 1, col. A, and lines 4, 7, 9, and 11 in col. B, iv. At first I 
thought of restoring everywhere éovxrxod, 1.¢., the ductant employed 
in the rdé:s, the officium or office of the duke, but it is possible that 
it deals rather with different officials, as the case may be. In this 
respect I am the more perplexed that in line 11, col. A, it would 
seem that we ought actually to restore ILABA’? = (zo) és dod’, 
which excludes the proposed (7o)és éoum(ucots). In any case, the 
character preceding Arcapéov is probably a P pure and simple, and 
one cannot take it as the numeral letter (= 100), seeing that the 
numbers expressed by numeral letters are invariably followed by 
one of the three peculiar signs already referred to. Moreover, the 
immediate continuation of this line begins also with a tots... 
(line 11, col. B, iv), which implies the mention of a category of 
officials other than those which have just been named: “to the 
... six pieces of gold; (and)* to the. . . (so many) pieces of 
gold.” It is also possible that it is an official name which lies 
hidden in the mutilated word, line 10, col. B,iv: rodv-.-. One 
may propose, for example, vl ovucpapdov | “of the paymaster,” were 
it not that analogy would lead us to expect the dative rather than 
the genitive. Finally, there is perhaps the same in the mutilated 
word .... péov (line 6, col. A); there remains only the embarrass- 
ment of a choice among the numerous official titles terminating in 
—arius, which may have passed into Greek. But, as we shall 
presently see, the addition of the word MwSyvav may suggest a 
restoration of another kind. 
These various officials could only figure here as interested 
parties. It is not very likely that it is the same with the towns 


\ This will be here the B:olenots "Actayy or avarodAtKi) (cf. George of 
Cyprus, Deser. orbis Romani, p. 41, ed. Gelzer). 
2 Comparing line 1, col. A. 
*% Ido not see how to complete the word thus abbreviated ; d0%A(ors) “to 
slaves,” would hardly he in place, and the same criticism applies to X\ovd(aplos), 
4 On the hypothesis that the sign S should have the value kai (see infra). 
® Compare in this connection the edict of the Emperor Anastasius, quoted 
above, also the Novella of Justinian, cited in the Notitia dignitatum imperii 
Romani, I, p. 161 (ed. Bécking), which regulates the pay and treatment of 
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enumerated in the documents, the names of which appear for 
the most part in the genitive. It should refer, rather, to taxes 
to be collected from these towns, but such a mixture of receipts 
and expenses thus confusedly arranged would be scarcely natural. 
Perhaps it may appear preferable to suppose that the towns are 
designated on account of their being the official residences of the 
various functionaries. To determine the question it would be 
necessary to know what precedes and causes this series of genitives. 
Unfortunately the commencement of the lines in col. A, which 
might have informed us upon this point, do not exist, and on 
col. B, where we have the commencement of other lines, the names 
of the towns are introduced abruptly, so that here we are not able 
to know the case endings in consequence of the mutilation of the 
stone. 

These local names are, unhappily, for the most part mutilated, 
either at the commencement (col. A) or at the end (col. B, iv), 
so that their restoration is often very problematical. Our 
difficulty is further increased by the fact that we are unable to 
assert that in this enumeration the document follows any really 
methodical order, in proceeding according to the regions. Just for 
the moment one imagines it possible to fix upon groups that are 
almost homogeneous in this respect, but at a stroke the apparent 
geographic connection vanishes. 

The names, the reading of which may perhaps be considered 
to be beyond doubt, are those of Sebaste (line 5, col. A), Giscala 
(line 6, col. B, iv), and Diocesarea, otherwise known as Sepphoris 
(line 8, col. A). This brings us to Samaria and Galilee, and invites 
us to search in the same regions and within these limits for the 
towns whose names are niutilated. Towards the end (line 10, 
col. A) it may well be that, in spite of the fractures which injure 
the bottom of the letters, it is necessary to read the name Aelia— 
that is to say, Aelia Capitolina, or Jerusalem.' It will be observed 


various officials, especially §§ 6 and 7, with reference to Palestina I* et II*: 
to the chartularii, 9 pieces of gold; to the primicerius, 24; to his adjutant, 3; 
to the taxis, 40. Here again the arrangement is to be noticed: the statement 
of the sums follows that of the interested parties, and is indicated by v., vou., 
or voulouara, which in every case precede the numeral letters expressing the 
figure, 

* Compare the official designation: 1 AiAla Kai ‘IepoodAvua, in the 
Synecdemus of Hierocles, p. 41 (ed. Burckhardt) ; cf. George of Cyprus, 
op. cit., p. 51. 
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that in this case the name is not in the genitive like those that 
precede it, but either in the nominative, or rather, perhaps, the 
dative. 

Another name, not of a town but of a people, is quite certain 
—viz., that of the Moabites (line 6, col. A), whose position between 
Sebaste and Giscala is assuredly quite unexpected. Mw fyvrér is 
preceded by a mutilated word terminating in... p/ov, which lends 
itself to so many possible restorations that one cannot venture to 
decide upon anyone in particular. For example, one could think 
of (ppov)piov, “ of the fortress,” or better still, of (zpa:tw)p/ov, com- 
paring the passage from an inscription of the time of Diocletian, 
discovered some years ago in the land of Moab itself, which related 
to the construction of a camp upon the site of B’shér': castra pretorii 
Mobeni. But it would probably be best to suppose, as I have 
already indicated above, that this is one of the innumerable official 
titles in —arius which have passed into the Greek terminology of the 
imperial hierarchy. We have to deal, perhaps, not so much with 
a place-name, as with some personage having under his civil and 
military command people of the land of Moab,’ but possibly 
residing in Samaria? or Galilee. Thus the geographical anomally 
which I have indicated would entirely disappear. 

In line 2, col. A, one hesitates between the various restorations 
of ... o7dAc(w)s, each of which is equally plausible. One may 
choose between Scythopolis, Eleutheropolis, Nicopolis, &c. The 
last-mentioned would rather be the one indicated by the context, 
if we may recognise Beth-horon in the (By)rowpods* of line 3, 
col. A. In this case, there would be some semblance of geographical 
order in the enumeration of the towns, passing successively from 
Judea to Samaria, and thence to Galilee. It is true, towards the 
end (line 10, col. A) it would leap (or return ?) to Jerusalem, but 
it is to be observed that the grammatical conditions here differ, the 
name A/\¢a not being in the genitive. 


1 Bliss, Quarterly Statement, 1895, p. 225; a better copy by Domaszewski, 
Mitt. u. Nachr. d. Deut. Pal. Wereins, 1897, p. 39. 

2 Perhaps a body of auxiliary recruits from the land of Moab ? 

% Similarly at the present day the Turkish Governor of the sanjak Belkd 
has (or at least had a few years ago) his official residence at Nablus. 

4 Of. BaOwpw, the transcription of the name of Beth-horon, in Josephus. 
Bynrowpovs would be the regular form of the genitive, and so we find it 
in the general analogy of the grammatical construction throughout this 


column. 
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I see nothing certain to propose for Afaé. .. (line 1, col. B, iv),' 
... wva (line 4, col. A),? or... a€yas (line 7, col. A)? 

In line 3, col. B, iv, one could perhaps restore Byzo[avvaBa] in 
preference to other restorations equally possible, if we may assume 
that the name immediately preceding (line 3, col. A) is that of 
Beth-horon.4 As for Byzoéd... (line 5, col. B, iv), 1 am tempted 
to restore Bytoé[eyava]. The place-name will be identical to that 
mentioned upon the Madeba mosaic,°® and corresponds to the name 
of the modern Beit Dejan, between Lydda and Jaffa. But the town 
is not on that account necessarily the same; the context appears, 
in fact, to indicate that we are not in Judea, but Samaria (Sebaste) 
or Galilee (Giscala). Accordingly, one may see therein either the 
homonymic locality, Beit Dejan, situated about seven miles to the 
south-east of Nablus, or the Beth-Dagon of the territory of Asher,® 
which the Talmud mentions as a town of Upper Galilee.? 
ate ee (line 8, col. B, iv) should be the commencement of a 
place-name, the first element of which should represent the frequently 
used ‘din, “well.” The name of 'Aciw(dép),8 Hndor, commends 


1 The third letter could, strictly speaking, be A; but a form ’ABAS... is 
phonetically improbable, even if we admit a place-name compounded with 


the well-known element Abel (= Sx) +d... Ido not venture to think 
of the ancient name of ‘Abid, to the north of Beth-horon. 

? Here again one is hindered by the very multiplicity of names to which 
the ending ... wva (which is probably the genitive of a nominative in 

.wvas) would fit. The field of hypotheses is restricted to the region 
between Beth-horon and Sebaste, if we may suppose that the geographical 
order has been followed in the list. But if the preceding name were to be 
restored Bétoannaba, it would be more legitimate to think of the plain of 
Zapwrds (Onomasticon ; = Sharon), which extends from Jaffa to Cesarea. 

ih ko judge from its relative position in the list, the place is perhaps to 
be sought in Galilee, between Giscala and Diocesarea. It would be very 
rash to think of [Xop]a¢jas, and treat it as an ancient form of the name 
Kerdzeh (Chorazin). 

* Compare the BynroavvaBd of the mosaic map of Madeba, situated near 
Beth-horon and Nicopolis. It will be noticed that our inscription invariably 
represents the geographical prefix Beth by Bnro; similarly also the mosaic 
(Bnrouapoed; but Beroutryé(is is an exception; [Bnr jodeyavd remains doubtful, 
as the first three letters are destroyed, but our inscription seems as though 
if. ought to turn the balance in favour of this orthography rather than 
[Ber] odeyavd). 

® (Bnr)odeyard. See the preceding note, 

5 Joshua xix, 27. 

7 Neubauer, Géogr. du Talmud, p. 231. 

* Cf. the Onomasticon: *Aevdup .. . weylotn Kwpn. 
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itself by its proximity to the mention of Diocesarea (line 8, col. A), 
and by the fact that in this case the enumeration would seem to 
descend from north to south: Giscala, ...azea,..., Diocesarea, 
Endor. 

There are certainly many other observations to be made 
regarding this text which bristles with difficulties, and doubtless 
I shall have to return to it anon. Whilst awaiting the discus- 
sions which will not fail to spring up, and perhaps throw light 
upon the many still obscure details, I shall conclude this first 
attempt at a commentary, imperfect though it is, by a few general 
remarks. 

For the elucidation of our inscription, it is necessary to take 
account of the totals of sums varying according to the articles to 
which they respectively correspond. In this connection one notes 
the relatively high figure which follows the mention of the Vicarius 
(line 9)—150 pieces of gold ; it agrees well with the high position of 
this superior official. On the contrary, there is a very sensible 
difference between 50 and 6 pieces of gold, the sums allowed to 
the group of officials, evidently of inferior rank, who figure in 
lines 1 and 2. ‘This difference is so marked, that I have asked 
myself whether the partly effaced numeral character on line 1, 
col. B, is really a N = 50, in spite of the appearance of the copy, 
and is not rather a H = 8. 

For the towns the figures, generally speaking, agree with their 
presumed importance :—Diocesarea, 60; Nicopolis (%), 56; Beth- 


horon and Sebaste, each 36 ; two others, which are unknown, and 


probably of less rank, have each 12. The modest number (8) in 
the case of the Moabites would seem to indicate that the reference 
in this enumeration is to a category of persons rather than of 
towns. What is most surprising of all is the extreme smallness 
of the figure referring to Jerusalem (6); a consideration which has 
the result of casting doubt upon the reading of the name AIAIA, 
which is, indeed, to some extent, conjectural ; unless one may 
wish to take account of the very minute point following the numeral 
letter S, and may attribute to it the force of the accent which, 
when placed to the left of numeral letters, has the effect of multi- 
plying them by a thousand. But so high a figure (6,000) compared 
with the others is wholly disproportionate, and when we bear in 
mind that the place-name is not in the nominative here, it will be 
wisest, perhaps, to retain the figure 6, and to suppose that the line 
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deals simply with an official, or group of officials, associated in 
some way or other with Jerusalem.! 

In presenting so mutilated a text,it would be rash to presume 
to determine exactly what this series of figures refers to. I ask 
myself, not without some hesitation, if we cannot have here by 
chance some law concerning the payment of the annona (milituris), 
of the capitum, &c., and other dues in kind, or some substitute 
by a tax payable in cash (adwratio), referring in turn, according 
to their standing, to the different military or civil officials entitled 
to receive these dues. 

After examining the details of the text, it seems fitting now to 
take up the problem which presented itself to us at the beginning, 
viz., that of the part played by the three enigmatical signs in 
col. B, iii. I must confess that I do not even yet see a solution, and 
I shall confine myself to presenting some considerations which may 
lead to it. It appears to me to be beyond doubt that we should 
keep them quite clear both from the context, as I have done, and 
in particular, also, from groups of numeral letters with which 
they have the appearance at first sight of being confused. They 
recur regularly, sometimes one, sometimes another, between two 
consecutive statements, immediately after the amount which 
concludes the first statement, and before the commencement of 
the next following. 

Three hypotheses are possible :— 

1. They stand alone, by themselves, and are to be regarded as 
signs of interpunction of some kind, The form of one of them (§) 
would rather favour this view, for, as I have already had occasion 
to remark incidentally, it is frequently met with in Greek 
inscriptions of Syria, either with this value, or as a symbol of the 
conjunction «ai. But in this case, what are we to make of the two 
other signs with which this exchanges, and with which it would seem 
to have a certain affinity ? 

2. They may refer to that which precedes, and not to that 
Which follows. In this case, if one puts aside, as I think one ought, 
the idea that they are fractional signs, or perhaps signs indicating 
the pieces of gold, silver, or bronze, one can conceive that they are 
symbols indicating the nature of the due—the annona, capitum, &e.— 
represented by its equivalent in cash. 


_ | Compare the same figure (6), referring to some group of undefined officials 
in line 1], 
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3. They may refer to that which follows, and not to that 
which precedes, and thus introduce new statements. In this 
case, also, the explanation which I have just offered may 
be strictly applicable. Whatever they may be, if one con- 
siders the question from this point of view, it is useful to 
observe that five times out of six the sign § is followed by the 
dative (707s); that once out of four 4 is followed by the genitive 
(zoe) ; finally, that once out of twice, & is similarly followed by a 
genitive. No doubt these may perhaps be mere coincidences ; 
nevertheless, it is still possible that the signs correspond to certain 
words which grammatically affect those which follow, as we find to 
be the actual case. On the other hand, as has been already observed 
above, a comparison of line 9, col. A, with line 2, col. B, iii, iv, 
leads one to attribute to the sign & the value of izép, if one may 
only assume that the restorations, conjectural as they are, have 


some foundation. 


Whatever be the case, I am struck by the fact that in several 
papyri from Egypt, of an epoch contemporary with that of our 
inscription, we meet with a sign (\%), which, it must be admitted, 
bears a remarkable resemblance to our sign, and certainly appears 
to have the value wzép.! This being so, is it possible that 4, in 
our inscription is, in like manner, a mark of abbreviation for some 
particle of the same nature, ¢.9., éia? On this condition, it would 
be possible to attribute to our third sign (S) the value of «ai, which, 
in fact, it frequently bears in Greek epigraphy.” 

In short, it is very difficult, as one sees, to draw from all these 
considerations any deliberate conclusion. Before this can be done it 
would be necessary to have before us the stone intact, instead of this 
-shapeless fragment. Nevertheless, we may hope that this and the 
other questions which have detained us may one day be settled and 


1 Kenyon, Greek Papyri of the British Museum, vol. Il, p. 333 seq. ; 
ef. p. 252 (a slightly different form). Cf. also Grenfell, Hunt, &c., Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri, vol. I, p. 263 (index). It will be noticed, further, that in a Fayim 
papyrus (p. 176, No. 50, line 5) a sign is found with an entirely different form 


( Xd), regarding the interpretation of which the editors hesitate between imp 
and dia. 

2 I should add that in these same papyri the sign S, in addition to its 
ordinary value, xai, has sometimes also that of 2, and of d5payux (money); the 
two last-mentioned values seem to me to be excluded from our inscription, for 
the reasons which I have already indicated above. 
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placed beyond all hypothesis. Indeed, it is quite possible that 
missing fragments of the inscription may be found at Bir es-Seba‘. 
If, as all the indications go to show, we have to do with an official 
document, an imperial edict, it is even possible that we may find in 
other parts of Palestine other copies, more or less well preserved. 
This was actually the case with the fragments of the edict of 
Anastasius, which are not without an analogy to our inscription, 
duplicates of which have been discovered at Bostra and Mothana.! 


GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By Major-General Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.B., F.R.S., R.E., &c. 
(Continued from p. 151). 


BEFORE attempting to discuss the evidence available for the 
determination of the position of Golgotha, it seems desirable to 
offer some remarks on the topography of Jerusalem at the time of 
the Crucifixion. 

The ancient city was built at the end of a well-defined spur, 
which, stretching southward for about 1? miles from the swelling 
ground that separates the waters of the Dead Sea from those of the 
Mediterranean, lies between the valley of Hinnom,? and that of the 
Kidron (see plan). The latter, known also as the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, runs eastward, from its source, for 1} miles, and then, 


- changing direction to the south, sharply separates the long high 


ridge of Olivet from the lower ground upon which the city stands. 
The valley of Hinnom, after following a southerly course for 1}_ 
miles, turns eastward, and meets the valley of the Kidron below the 
south-east corner of the city. The enclosed space may be described 
4s a small, rocky plateau of about 1,000 acres, which falls gradually 
towards the south-east and terminates in abrupt slopes. The 


" Waddington, Nos. 1906 and 2033. It is to be noticed that these frag- 
ments allude to the limits of the diocese of the Orient, whose Vicarius seems 
to be mentioned in our inscription. Reference is also made (No. 1909, 4, c) 
to the allowances given to the duciani and seriniarii, for the annone and 
the capitum : imip avrwvay Kai Kamlrolu], ix Tov Snpoolov Kai ix told]... 
Cf. also the above-mentioned edict of Anastasius. 

* The names in common use have been adopted for the purposes of this 
paper, without reference to questions of identification. 
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enclosing valleys, at first little more than shallow depressions in the 
ground, become, as they approach the city limits, deep, rocky ravines, 
and their point of junction is 672 feet below the ground in which 
_ they rise. Thus whilst, to the north, there is no material difference 
between the general level of the little plateau outside the walls and 
that of the highest parts of the city within them, the ravines on the 
other three sides fall so steeply, and their character is so trench- 
_ like, that they leave upon the beholder the impression of a ditch 
at the foot of a fortress.! 
. The surface of the plateau is broken by two smaller ravines, 
which rise north of the city walls. The more important, the 
‘Tyropeeon, runs southward to join the Kidron at Siloam, and divides 
_ the lower portion of the plateau into two spurs of unequal size. 
"The western is high and broad-backed, but its continuity is broken 
by a short ravine? that falls abruptly eastward from the vicinity of 
the Jaffa Gate, and joins the Tyropcon about 700 yards above 
Siloam. This ravine formed a natural ditch to the first or old 
wall, and near its head stood Herod’s palace which, with its three 
_great towers, formed the acropolis of the Upper City of Josephus. 
_ From one of the towers, Hippicus, the wall ran eastward along the 
_south side of the ravine, to the Xystus, and there joining the 
‘Council House (near «@ on plan), ended at the western portico of the 
_ Temple (Jos., B.J., v, 4, § 2). 
The eastern and lower spur is for the most part a narrow ridge of 
' rock, and upon it once stood the Temple and the Castle of Antonia. 
In three places at least (), c, and ¢) its crest line is broken by rock- 
_hewn ditches, and at one, in the north-west corner of the Harém 
_sh-Sherif, a large portion of the ridge has been quarried away. 
One of the ditches (+) separates “ Jeremiah’s Grotto” from the 
_ modern city wall; another (c) lies beneath the street that leads to 
St. Stephen’s Gate ; and the third (/) is near the north-west corner 
_of the platform upon which the Dome of the Rock stands. 
The second of the small ravines® rises in the eastern half of the 
plateau, and, running through the north-east corner of the Harim 
esh-Sherif, falls into the Kidron a short distance to the north of the 


1 For fuller details of the topography, see Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
2nd ed., Art. “Jerusalem,” p. 1585 
2 I have called this “ Palace Ravine” on the plan, from the proximity of 
JHerod’s palace. 
Called St. Anze’s ravine on the plan, 
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Golden Gate. In it lie two ancient pools, and on its eastern side 
now stands the Church of St. Anne. 

Those portions of the ravines which lie within the city walls are 
so filled with débris that neither their character nor their true course 
can now be distinguished: their beds lie in places from 80 feet to 
125 feet beneath the surface of to-day. Even the rocky sides of the 
Kidron and Hinnom valleys, above which the walls of the city rise, 
present the appearance of steep continuous slopes, broken only by 
a few terraced gardens. Originally the aspect of the ground must 
have been very different. At Jerusalem the limestone hills consist, 
in ascending order, of beds of pink and white indurated chalk, of a 
thick stratum of soft, easily worked stone (meleke), of thin beds of 
hard reddish and grey stone (sisse), and of soft white limestone with 
bands of flints and fossils. The strata have a south-easterly dip, 
and the hard beds of misse, which form the surface of the plateau, 
pass eastward beneath the soft white limestones of the Mount of 
Olives. As a result of this formation, the hill-slopes, before the city 
was built, must have broken down in a series of rock-terraces of 
varying height and width, which, from the hardness of most of the 
stone, could have been little encumbered by detritus. How far the 
original features of the ground had been modified by the time of the 
Crucifixion it is difficult to say, but there can be little doubt that the 
ravines were then deep and rocky, and that the terrace-formation 
was well marked within and without the walls. Beyond the limits 
of the city the terraces were probably planted with fig, olive, and 
vine ; and the small cliffs, or scarps, in which the limestone beds 
terminated, were utilised for the construction of rock-hewn tombs. 
Deeply cut ravines, with terraced sides, are common in the lime- 
stone formation of Central and Southern Palestine, and in many 
places the conjunction of cultivated terrace and scarp with rock- 
hewn tombs may still be seen. In fitting a site of this nature to the 
requirements of a capital city, with its public buildings, its streets, 
its open places, and its fortifications, large masses of rock must have 
been quarried away in some places, and massive foundations built 
in others, to obtain the requisite amount of Jevel ground. These 
rock-clearances and substructures are found in every quarter of the 
city, and, as their date is in no case certain, it is hazardous to base 
any theory upon the discovery of isolated rock-scarps and fragments 
of solid masonry. 


According to Josephus (B.J., v, 4, § 2), Jerusalem, when 
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besieged by Titus, was defended on the north by three walls, 
and on all other sides by one. The outer or third wall on the 
north was built after the Crucifixion by Agrippa (A.p. 41-43), and 
need not be considered here. Nearly all authorities agree that the 
oldest, or fist wall, ran eastward from the citadel by the Jaffa 
Gate to a point in the west wall of the Haram esh-Sherif at or near 
Wilson’s Arch. The course of the second wall, which is still 
uncertain, will be considered later, when discussing the authenticity 
or otherwise of the traditional site of Golgotha. Beyond its limits, 
on the eastern and western spurs, were terraced gardens, and 
probably a few villas; in the valleys were large reservoirs with 
aqueducts, which carried their water to the city, and there are 
some slight indications that the rocky sides of St. Anne’s ravine, 
beneath the north-east corner of the Haram esh-Sherif, were honey- 
combed with rock-hewn tombs. Within the wall, all authorities 
agree that Herod’s palace and gardens covered the ground now 
occupied by the citadel at the Jaffa Gate, and the Armenian 
gardens to the south; that the castle of Antonia stood at the 
north-west angle of the Haram esh-Sherif, and that the palace 
of Agrippa—the old Asmonxan palace, occupied a fine site, on 
the western spur, facing the Wailing Place of the Jews (sce plan). 

It may be inferred, from the known tendency of main roads and 
streets to preserve their original direction during many centuries, 
and through periods of great change,! and in this case also from 
the marked character of the topographical features, that the 
principal approaches to Jerusalem, and several of the streets, 
follow very closely the lines of those which existed in the time 
of Christ and probably earlier. Thus the great highway from 
the north appears, on reaching the “Tombs of the Kings,” to 
have branched off, as the modern road does, in three directions. 
The castern branch,? following the direction of the St. Anne’s 
ravine, reached the castle of Antonia and the Temple without 
leaving the eastern spur. The central branch ran southward to 
the Tyropcon Valley, and below the Damascus Gate appears to 
have forked—one arm (f/f on plan), now represented by the street 
el-Wad, followed the west side of the valley to the Pool of Siloam, 
where it left the city and went on to the wilderness of. Judah - 


? Nowhere is this more clearly seen than in London. 
? The roads and streets supposed to follow the direction of those in the tine 
of Christ are shown on the plan by red dotted lines. 
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the other arm (ggg), keeping to a higher leyel, ran nearly due 
south through the city, along a line still well marked, and passed 
out by a gate in the south wall to the Valley of Hinnom. | This 
must have been always one of the principal streets’ of the city, 
and on it there must have been a fortified gateway in each of the 
walls, The western branch of the highway from the north avoided 
the Tyropcon Valley, and keeping to the higher ground of the 
western spur probably entered the city near Herod’s palace. 

From the Jordan Valley on the east, one road crossed the ridge 
of Olivet, and another, followed by Christ on a memorable occasion, 
wound round the shoulder of the same hill, The approach seems 
to have been up St. Anne’s ravine, but there was, doubtless, a 


pathway with steps leading directly across the Kidron to the Temple 


precincts.2. The approaches from the south could never have been 
of much importance. The roads from Hebron, Bethlehem, and 
the western districts appear to have entered the city by a gateway, 
east of the Jaffa Gate, from which a street (i) ran directly to the 
Temple precincts near Wilson’s Arch. There may also have been 
posterns in the west wall, giving access to paths to the valley of 
Hinnom. 


The principal streets, running north and south, were connected 


‘by cross streets, forming blocks (insulw) which were intersected by 
narrow winding lanes.t| The two main streets which cross each 
other, almost at right angles, probably had a central roadway for 


chariots, camels, &c., and, on either side, a trottoir for foot 


_ passengers with colonnades, similar to those of the principal streets 


of Damascus, Samaria, Gadara, &c. Other streets, possibly repre- 
senting those of pre-Christian date, are that (2) running from 


_the citadel to the Zion Gate, which perhaps skirted the gardens of 
_Herod’s palace ; that (4%) connecting ii and gy; and two streets 


(// and m), which possibly led westward from the Temple precincts 


' This street and that following the direction of el-Wad are represented 
with colonnaded sides in the Medeba mosaic. 

? In Byzantine times a flight of steps led down’ from the Golden Gate to a 
bridge over the Kidron, whence there was a path to the Church of the 


_ Ascension. 


* The ancient street was probably some yards to the south, within the line 


of the first wall. 


4 Josephus (Ant., xiv, 16,§ 2; B.J., ii,14,°§ 9; v, 8, §1; vi, 6,‘§ 3). 
Making allowance for the different topographical conditions, the streets and 
narrow lanes could not have been very unlike those of Pompei. 
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nected the castle of Antonia with the tower Psephinus. Whether- 
these streets crossed the Tyropwon and “ Palace ” ravines by bridges 
or causeways is unknown. Most of the bazirs (B.J., v, 8, § 1), 
market places (B./., i, 13, § 5; ii, 14, § 9, 19, § 4; v, 4, §$ 1), and 
important public and private buildings, incidentally mentioned by: 
Josephus, must have been in existence in the time of Christ, and’ 
the great Temple of Herod was then in its full glory. 

The principal sources of information available for the deter-- 
mination of the site of Golgotha are the Bible; writings of earlier 
date than the official recovery of Golgotha during the reign of 
Constantine; the works of Eusebius, Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
Epiphanius, who must have known the circumstances under which 
the site was recovered ; the histories of Rufinus, Sulpicius Severus, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Theophanes, and others, who were 
compilers, and recorded the traditions current at the times they 
wrote ; letters, sermons, and treatises of the Church Fathers; the 
monograph of Alexander Monachus De Jnventione Crucis; and early 
traditions and legends. | 

For the purposes of topographical identification, it will be 
sufficient to give the Bible narrative in the following condensed 
form :— 

After the Last Supper, Christ and his disciples left the city, and’ 
crossing the brook' Kidron, went to the Mount of Olives, to a plot 
of ground, or garden, called Gethsemane.2 The spot was one to 
which Jesus often resorted with his disciples, and it was conse- 
quently well known to Judas who betrayed him (Matt. xxvi, 30, 36 ; 
Mark xiv, 26, 32; John xviii, 1, 2, 26). Luke, who does not 
mention Gethsemane, says (xxii, 39, 40) that Jesus “went, as his 
- €ustom was, unto the Mount of Olives,” and that when he was “ at 
the place,” perhaps that referred to in xxi, 37, he bade his disciples 
; =, pray " ° i Ras ; 
__-From Gethsemane Christ was taken, in the first place, to Annas, 
_ the high priest by right, who, after informal inquiry, sent’ him 
ws bound to Caiaphas, the actual high priest—-Annas having been 
_ deposed. At the house of: Caiaphas,* possibly his official residence, 
aes shi, ‘R.V., Margin, ravine; Greek, winter torrent. 7 ; i 
ewes Appendix TE (h)se 0 fer 5 sp. tie ca: Jntr's 


7 Repos whi oe) ree bk ai : : ‘* aun 
: He ; fi 8 See Appendix III (2). Se ligii aft ig 
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to! the city. There seems also to have been a road (nn) running © 
east and west, which, after the third wall was built, possibly eon-»: 
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where the scribes and elders were assembled, a preliminary investi- 
gation was held, and, early the next morning (Luke xxii, 66, “ at 
dawn”), Christ was led away to the place! where the Sanhedrin 
usually held its sittings, and brought before the full Assembly of 
the chief priests, scribes, and elders of the people (Matt. xxvi, 57, 
xxvii, 1; Mark xiv, 53, xv, 1; Luke xxii, 54, 66; John xvii, 13, 
24). Immediately after his condemnation, whilst it was still early, 
Christ was taken to the Pretorium (palace), and handed over to 
Pilate (Matt. xxvii, 2; Mark xv, 1; Luke xxiii, 1 ; John xviii, 28), 
that he might be put to death by the Roman power. 

It is still uncertain whether the Prtorium of the Gospels ? was 
Herod’s palace on the western spur, or the Castle of Antonia to the 
north of the Temple. The former was, almost certainly, the usual 
residence of Pilate when at Jerusalem, whilst the latter was at once 
the headquarters of the Roman garrison, and the prison in which 
important criminals were confined. It is possible that Pilate went 
to the Castle of Antonia, and even passed the night there, during 
the critical days of the feast; but it is equally permissible to 
suppose that Christ was tried at Herod’s palace, and was taken, 
after judgment, to the Antonia, where the two robbers were probably 
confined, before being led out to crucifixion. 

The offence for which Christ was tried and condemned by Pilate 
was political—sedition against Ceesar*® (Luke xxiii, 2; Matt. xxvii, 
23). The trial, whether it took place at Herod’s palace or at the 
Antonia, was, in accordance with Roman custom, public; and 
Pilate, probably, had his judgment seat‘ (fjua) erected in the 
open air, in front of the Pratorium, as his successor, Florus, 
did some years later (Jos., B.J., ii, 14, § 8). <A great crowd 
had assembled whilst the trial was proceeding,’ and, apparently 
followed Christ when he was sent to Herod Antipas ® (Luke xxiii, 7, 
cf. Acts iv, 27), who was then residing at the Asmonan Palace‘ 

' Possibly the Council House mentioned by Josephus (B.J., v, 4, § 2), See 
Appendix III (3). 

? See Appendix III (4). 


* Many Jews were crucified for this offence by Florus (Jos., B.J., ii, 14, 
§ 9) and by Varus (Axt., xvii, 10, § 10). 

* See Appendix III (4), 

® This seems to be the meaning of Matt. xxvii, 17. 

5 Son of Herod the Great and Malthace, called Herod the Tetrarch in the 
New Testament, 


7 The palace was situated to the right of the street leading from Herod’s 
palace to the Temple, 


* 


ii 
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(see p. 285). Christ having been condemned by the Roman Governor, 
was sentenced to be crucified. If he had been sentenced to death by 
the Sanhedrin, according to the Mosaic law, he would have been stoned 
{Quarterly Statement, 1902, p. 152, ff-); but, the Great Assembly having 
lost the power of capital punishment (sce p. 294), Jewish methods of 
execution had been replaced by Roman. Crucifixion was the 
punishment reserved by the Romans for those to whom the honour 
of death by the sword was not granted; and Christ was treated 
like ordinary highwaymen, robbers, slaves, and persons guilty of 
sedition. According to common custom execution followed quickly 
upon condemnation, and he was handed over to a detachment of 
‘Roman soldiers, commanded by a centurion, and led away with two 
robbers! to Golgotha, to be crucified (Matt. xxvii, 31-33; Mark 
xv, 20-22 ; Luke xxiii, 26-33 ; John xix, 16-18), 
It has been suggested? that Pilate ‘chose Golgotha for the 
Crucifixion for the purpose of insulting them (the Jews), not in 
order to fulfil their law.” There is, however, no indication of 
motive on the part of Pilate in the Bible narrative. The natural 
inference from the simple statements in Matt. xxvii, 26; Mark xv, 
15; John xix, 16, that Pilate “delivered” Jesus to the soldiers 
<<to be crucified,” and from the more explicit words of Luke xxiii, 25, 
«‘but Jesus he delivered up to their will,” is that the soldiers of the 
garrison were allowed to carry out the sentence where they pleased. 
This view derives some support from the fact that the robbers who 
were crucified with Christ were men of the class whose execution 
was, at that period, left in the hands of the soldiers * (Quarterly 
Statement, 1902, p. 153). The probability is, then, that the selection 
of the place of execution was left to the centurion, and that his 
_ehoice of Golgotha was fortuitous, or dictated by motives of con- 
venience, and was not due to any desire on the part of Pilate to 
insult the Jews. 


1 The robbers (Ayorai) crucified with Christ were brigands, freebooters, or 
outlaws, and must not be confounded with thieves («Aémrat,—so in John x, 8, 
‘thieves and robbers,” «Aémrat x. Aystal). Thus Josephus calls Hezekias, 
who was subdued by Herod the Great, and Eleazar, “‘arch-robbers”’ 
(apxiAyorai, B.J., ii, 4, § 1; 18, § 2); and those with them and with Simon, 
*‘robbers” (B.J., ii, 4, § 2; 13, § 2). In the Bible the word is applied to 
Barabbas (John xviii, 40). 

2 Canon McColl in Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 283, Note 2. 

% According to Renan (Vie de Jésus, 16th ed., p, 428), sentences on those 
condemned for sedition, as Christ was, were also carried out by the soldiers. 
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There is an old tradition that the procession to Golgotha passed 
through the streets of Jerusalem, then thronged with Jews who had 
come up for the Passover. But whether the tradition refers to the 
circumferre, which the Romans considered an essential part of the 
punishment, or to a temporary transfer from Herod’s palace to 
the Antonia, as suggested above (p. 288), or to the visit to Herod 
Antipas, is uncertain. The route of the procession depends upon 
the site of the Pratorium, which is not certainly known. But 
modern tradition is clearly at fault in identifying the first part 
of the Via Dolorosa with a street that lies above the ditch which, 
at the time of the Crucifixion, must have protected the Antonia, , 
and the second? wall.! 

Golgotha, the scene of the Crucifixion, was, according to the 
Bible, in a garden («jzos, John xix, 41), outside the city walls ” 
(“without the gate,” Heb. xiii, 12, 13; ¢f. Matt. xxvii, 32; Mark 
xv, 20; John xix, 17), and “nigh to the city” (John xix, 20). 
The spot was near a frequented thoroughfare leading from 
one of the city gates to the country (Matt. xxvii, 39; Mark xv, 
21, 29; Luke xxiii, 26), and was visible from “ afar” (Matt. xxvii, 
55; Mark xv, 40; Luke xxiii, 49), and presumably from some 
place whence the chief priests, scribes, and elders could look 
on, and revile without the risk of incurring ceremonial defilement 
(Matt. xxvii, 41; Mark xv, 31; ¢f. John xviii, 28). In the 
garden in which He was crucified there was a “new tomb, 
wherein was never man yet laid,” that belonged to Joseph of 
Arimathea (Matt. xxvii, 60; Mark xv, 46; Luke xxiii, 53; 
John xix, 41). 

It will be noticed that the Bible narrative gives no indication of 
the direction of Golgotha with regard to the city,® or to any feature 
connected with it, nor of ‘the position of the gate + by which Christ 
passed out of the city, nor of the place to which the frequented 
thoroughfare led. Nor is any certain clue afforded by the state- 
ments that the spot was “nigh to the city,” and visible from 


' The course of the second wall will be discussed later. 

* That is, outside the second wall. 

* Unless, as some writers suppose, a clue is supplied by the words in 
Heb. xiii, 11,12. This will be considered later. 

* Whether Paul had any particular gate in his mind is uncertain. At Rome 
condemned criminals passed out by the Esquiline Gate, and at Athens by the 
Charonian Gate. According to a medieval tradition, Christ bore His- cross 
through the #. Judiciaria. ; ae Pia 
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“afar,” for the words “nigh” (¢yyis),! and “afar” (jaxpoOer),? as 
used in the New Testament, appear to have no very definite 
meaning. It has been suggested*® that the transfer of the cross to 
Simon, at or just outside the city gate,t may indicate that Golgotha 
was not near at hand; but this is not very apparent. The transfer 
of the cross was unusual, but it may well be supposed that the Lord, 
after all his sufferings, mental and physical, sank beneath the 
burden,’ and that the soldiers, impatient of delay, impressed a 
man, coming from the opposite direction, who met the procession 
as it left the city. 

It would appear then that the only certain facts to be gathered 
from the Bible narrative are: that Christ was crucified in a 
garden, or orchard («j7os), outside the city, and, in accordance with 
Roman custom, close to a public thoroughfare. Golgotha was 
evidently so well known that it was not necessary to define its 

sition more precisely. The garden was most probably a terrace 
(see p- 284) planted with fruit trees, such as the olive, fig, and vine, 
or with trees that gave a grateful shade; and the mouth of the 
tomb would naturally be in rock-scarp of the next higher-lying 
‘terrace. ‘The accompanying illustration’ shows clearly the vertical 
face of a terrace, with the mouths of rock-hewn tombs, and the 
floor of the next lower-lying terrace forming a garden («j7os), 
on which, in this instance, wheat or barley has been grown. A 


! John uses the same word to define the relative positions of the tomb and 
the cross (xix, 42); of Christ, when walking on the lake, and the boat (vi, 19) ; 
and of Bethany and Jerusalem (xi, 18). In Acts the Mount of Olives is said 
to be nigh to Jerusalem (i, 12), and Lydda to Joppa (ix, 38). See also Luke 
xix, 11; John iii, 23; vi, 23; xi, 54; Acts xxvii, 8. The word appears to be 
used as a pleonasm, like parpdéer. 

2 A late Greek word and well-known pleonasm. It is used to define the 
relative positions of Peter and Christ on the way from Gethsemane to the 
House of Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi, 58; Mark xiv, 54; Luke xxii, 54) ; of Christ 
and the fig tree (Mark xi, 13); of the Pharisee and the publican in the Temple 
(Luke xviii, 13) ; and of Dives and Lazarus (Luke xvi, 33). See also Mark v, 
6 viii, 3. 

* Gautier, in Quarterly Statement, 1902, p. 78. 

4 This is the usual explanation of the expression “as they came out” 
- (Matt. xxvii, 32) ; but the words may refer to the departure of the procession 

from the Preetorium. . 

ict ® The language of Mark xv, 22, they “bring him,” literally “ bear him,” 

to Golgotha, seems to imply this. 

® #¥rom a photograph by Mr. Macalister, of tombs near the “ Tombs of the 
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family tomb in a garden is mentioned in connection with the burials 
of Manasseh and Amon, 

The absence of any definite statement in the Bible with regard 
to the position of Golgotha, has led to much curious speculation 
since 1738, when Jonas Korte vigorously attacked the authenticity 
of the traditional site, and gave wider currency to doubts that had 
previously been expressed. The scene of the Crucifixion has been 
placed north, south, east, and west of the city; but the more 
important authorities are now agreed that it must have been some 


TomBs WITH TERRACE-GARDEN IN FRONT. 


spot, outside the second wall of Josephus, which was situated on the 
small plateau that lies between the Kidron and Hinnom valleys. 
Such, according to tradition, was the position of the site upon 
which Constantine built his great churches,! and it is necessary, in 
the first place, to examine carefully the claims of that site to 
authenticity, Was its official recovery based upon any certain 
tradition? Is there anything in its natural features which is not in 


1 Tt is unnecessary to discuss the theory of Fergusson that the churches 


were on the eastern hill, for they are clearly shown on the western in the 
Medeba mosaic, 
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1 4 : 
It is unnecessary to discuss the theory of Fergusson that the churches 


were on the eastern hill, for they are clearly shown on the western in the 
Medeba mosaic, 
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accordance with the Bible narrative? Was it outside the second 
wali? These questions must now be considered, 


(To be continued.) 


APPENDIX III. 
Puaces MENTIONED tx ConneEcTION witH OvuR Lorp’s PASSION. 


(1) GrruseManE is called by Matthew (xxvi, 36) and Mark (xiv, 32) 
“4 place,” or, more accurately, as in R.V. margin, “an enclosed piece of 
ground ” (xwpiov)' ; and by John (xviii, 1) “a garden,” or orchard (xipros).? 
Luke (xxii, 40) uses the indefinite term “the place” (rézros), to signify 
the spot where what he narrates occurred. No descriptive details are 
given in the Bible, but the Hebrew name, “an oil press,” and the 
expressions “ went in” and “ went out” (elopAdev and eéjrOev, John xviii, 
1, 4), seem to indicate that the place was one of those terraces planted 
with olive trees, which form such a marked feature of the scenery in the 
hill country of Judah. From the fourth century, possibly from the date 
of the Empress Helena’s visit to Jerusalem, in A.D. 326, Gethsemane has 
been shown at the foot of the Mount of Olives (see plan). Proximity to 
the Kidron may perhaps be inferred from John xviii, 1, 2, and is con- 
sidered by Stanley (Sin. and Pal., p. 455) and others, to be an argument 
in favour of the traditional site. But a comparison of the statements in 
Luke xxi, 37, and xxii, 39, has led some authorities to believe that the 
garden was higher up the mount. This view derives some support from 
the early tradition that Christ taught the Apostles in a cave near the 
summit of the Mount of Olives. Thus Eusebius (Dem. Ev., Vi, 18) 
mentions a cave, near the top of the hill, where Jesus prayed, and this 
may be the “sacred cave” over which Constantine built a church (De ,_ 
Laud. Const., ix; whilst he simply describes Gethsemane as an “enclosed 
piece of ground” at the Mount of Olives where the faithful used to 
pray (Lagarde, OS.*, 248"), The Bordeaux Pilgrim (4-D. 333) saw “a stone 
at the place (apparently near the traditional Gethsemane) where Judas 
Iscariot betrayed Christ,” and afterwards ascended “to the Mount of 
Olives, where, before the Passion, the Lord taught his disciples.” Cy ril 
(Cat, xiii, 38) apparently distinguishes between Gethsemane “ where the 
betrayal happened,” and the Mount of Olives “on which they were that 
night praying.” St. Sylvia (a.p. circ, 385) seems to connect the “cave im 
which the Lord taught the Apostles” with the Church of the Ascension 


1 The word xwplov is translated “ parcel of ground” in John, iv,5; “field” 
{called Akeldama) in Acts i, 18,19; “land” (of Ananias) in Acts v, 3, 8; 
and “lands,” in the plural, in Acts iv, 34. 


2 The same word is used by John (xix, 41) for the garden in which Christ 
was crucified and buried, 
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(Pilgrimage, English edition in P.?.7.S., vol. i, pp. 51, 58, 77). Eucherius 
(cire. A.D. 440) mentions two churches on the Mount—one at the plaee of 
the Ascension, the other where Christ talked to his disciples (in P,P. T.S., 
vol. ii, p. 10). The first to distinctly state that Gethsemane was “at the 
foot of the Mount of Olives” is Jerome (OS.%, 130%). The general con- 
clusion is that, although the authenticity of the traditional site cannot be 
proved, it is not impossible or improbable. 


(2) Tae House or Carapiias (addy in Matt. xxvi, 3,58; Mark Xiv, 54; 
John, xviii, 15 ; and ofkos in Luke xxii, 54), with its uncovered courtyard 
(Matt. xxvi, 69; Mark xiv, 66; Luke xxii, 55), and its porch (mwudor, 
Matt. XXvi, 71, or mpoavAtov,! Mark xiv, 68), closed by a door, or gate 
(Ovpa, John xviii, 16, ef. the gate of the porch of Mary’s house, Acts xii, 
13, 14), was perhaps the official residence of the high priest. It was 
probably not far distant from the Temple and the hall in which 
the Sanhedrin sat; and it may have been the same place as the 
house (oikos) of Ananias, the high priest, which was, apparently, near 
the Asmonvean palace, and was destroyed by the insurgents during the 
tumult that commenced the war with Rome (Jos., B./., ii, 17, § 6). 

In the houses of the wealthy the public and private apartments were 
huilt round a paved court, which was entered from the street through a 
porch, or passage, closed by a heavy door, having a room on one side for 
the porter and attendants. In some instances the houses had a forecourt 
and an inner court, and this appears to have been the case in that of 
Caiaphas. It may be inferred, from a comparison of Matt, xxvi, 57-75 ; 
Mark xiv, 53-68 ; Luke xxii, 54-61 ; John xviii, 12-27, that Caiaphas and 
Annas lived in the same house, in which both, doubtless, had their own 
separate apartments. 


(3) Tue Sanueprin, or Great Councit, at Jerusalem consisted of 
70 members-—chief priests,” scribes, and elders, with the high priest as 
president. Under the Romans it could try important cases, and pass 
sentences of death (Matt. v, 22), but they were not valid until confirmed 
by the Roman procurator (John Xviii, 31; Jos., Ant. xx, 9, $1). The 
Great Council originally sat, on ordinary days, in a stone hall* (dishkath 
ha-Gazith) in the inner court, on the south side of the Temple ; and on 
Sabbaths and festivals in the Temple synagogue, in the chel between the 
outer court and the court of the women (Maim., San. 3). But 40 years 
hefore the destruction of Jerusalem, or, more probably, when Archelaus 
was deposed, and the first Roman governor was appointed (A.D.-7), the 
right to inflict capital punishment: was withdrawn, and the Sanhedrin 


' It is uncertain whether this refers to a forecourt or to a porch. 

* The chief priests included those who had held the office: of high priest 
and had been deposed, and influential mémbers-of the families from which the 
high priests were selected. a ; é; hes 

“* According to ‘Tal. Bab. Yona, the hall was.in the form of a large’ basilica. 
Here alone, according to the old law, sentence of death could be pronounced.” 
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transferred its sittings to “the sheds,” or “trade halls.”! This place 
may have been in the outer court,’ or precincts of the Temple, and 
possibly that which Josephus calls the “Council House” (Bovd%), and 
places between the Xystus, and the western portico of the Temple.* The 


Council House” must, from the native of the ground, have been on tlie 
‘Temple Mount, and either within the precincts, or partly within them, 


and partly on the bridge which connected the Temple with the Xystus,‘ 


-not far from Wilson’s Arch (see map). The view that the Sanhedrin was 


sitting in the “ Council House” when Christ was brought, before it, seens, 
however, to conflict with the statement in Matt. xxvii, 5, which seems to 


-indicate, though not certainly, that when Judas cast down the pieces of 


silver, the members of the Sanhedrin were in the xaos,’ or sanctuary, 


which did not include the outer courts or precinets, 


(4) Tue Prarorium was originally the tent of the Preetor in a Roman 
camp, but the word was afterwards applied to the official residence of 


the Governor or Procurator of a Roman province. Amongst the Romans 
it was customary for the governors of provinces to appropriate to their 


own use the palaces in which the kings and princes had formerly dwelt. 


Thus in Sicily the Propreetor lived in the castle or palace of Hiero (Cie. 


ia Ver. II, v. 12, 30); and at Cwsarea the Procurator occupied Herod's 
Preetorium (palace) (Acts xxiii, 35, xxv, 23). It is impossible to believe 
that Pilate, when staying at Jerusalem for the transaction of public 


‘Dbusinéss, did not follow the usual custom, and select as his residence the 


magnificent palace that Herod had built for himself in the Upper City 
(Jos., Ant. xv, 9, §3; BwJ. i, 21, $1, v, 4, $4). It would have been 


1 Tal. Bab. Abod. Zar., 8b., f. 8; ef consedit in tabernis, Lightfoot, in 
Matt. xxvi, 3, p,. 370, 

2 The “tables of the money-changers,” and the place where people bought 
and sold (Matt. xxi, 12; Mark xi, 15; Luke xix, 45), must have been in the 
outer court or in one of the porticoes, possibly near the spot where the 


Sanhedrin sat. 


3 The first wall extended “to the Xystus, and then, joining the Council 
House, ended at the western portico of the Temple” (B.J., v, 4, § 2). As 
Schiirer remarks (H.J.P. II, i, p. 190, ff, Eng. ed.), the Council House must 
have been on the Temple Mount, as there was nothing between the Tempie 


‘and the Xystus but a bridge. It could not have been in the upper city, for 


the Romans destroyed the BovAeuripioy (= Bovdt) before they took that part of 


the city (B.J., vi, 6, § 3). Schiirer argues that lishkath ha-Gazith means that 


the hall was so named because it was near the Xystus, and not because it was 


_ built of wrought stones, which would hardly be a characteristic feature. 


4 BJ, ii, 16, § 3. This was one of the principal approaches to the 


‘Temple, and the point at which it entered would be a convenient place for the 


money-changers, &c. 
‘5 The word naos (vads), usually applied to the actual Temple, here 


evidently includes the inner court which is generally considered to have 
formed part of the Aieron, or Temple with its courts. Possibly nos may not 
accurately represent the original Aramaic of Matthew. - 
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derogatory to the dignity of an official of his rank to live in a building 
of less importance, and his neglect to occupy it would have been regarded, 
in an Oriental country, as a sign of weakness. His occupation of the 
palace is implied by the statement that he insulted the Jews by hanging 
inscribed shields in it (év trois‘ Hpadov Bacwdeious, Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 
§ 38); and by the presence of his wife, who he would not have lodged 
in the Antonia, which was inferior as a residence, and was the head- 
quarters of the legion that garrisoned Jerusalem (An. xv, 11, §§ 4, 7; 
BJ. v, 5, § 8). It may also be remarked that the Antonia is called 
“the barracks” (mapepBoryn, R.V. “ castle”), and not the Preetorium, in 
the only passages in the Bible that allude to it (Acts xxi, 34,37 ; xxii, 24; 
Xxili, 10, 16, 32) ; and that there is no certain instance of the application 
of the word preetorium to a camp or barracks. At a later date (A.D. 66) 
Gessius Florus, Pilate’s successor, certainly occupied Herod’s palace, and 
“erected a judgment seat (bema, Bjya) in front of it, and took his seat 
thereon : then the chief priests, and men of influence, .. . . came up 
and stood by the judgment seat” (Jos., B.J. ii, 14, § 8). From this 
interesting passage it would appear that there was an open space in front 
of the palace, possibly adjoining, or opening on to the “upper agora” 
of Josephus, where the governor sat to administer justice. Probably the 
bema was usually set up on the same spot,! and if the palace was the 
Preetorium, that spot may have been a small raised platform, with a 
tessellated or mosaic pavement, which was called in Aramaic Gabbatha, 
and in Greek Lithostroton. 

Although the evidence in favour of the identification of the Preetorium 
with Herod’s palace is very strong, it must not be forgotten that a 
tradition, at least as old as the fourth century, places “the house or 
Prietorium of Pilate” to the east of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The existence of this tradition,? at a time when the towers of Herod’s 
palace were standing, and the Antonia had long disappeared, certainly 
points to a very early belief that the latter place was connected in some 
way or other with the events which led up to the Crucifixion. Cumanus, 


' On one occasion, at least, Pilate had the bema placed in the great 
stadium at Jerusalem (Jos., B.J., ii, 9, § 3). . 

* The Bordeaux Pilgrim (Itin., A.D. 333), passing northward along the maim 
street of Jerusalem, had the basilica of Constantine on his left hand, and on 
his right, “below in the valley,” the ruins of “the house or pretorium of 
Pontius Pilate.” Possibly Cyril (Cat. xili, 39) alludes to the same place as 
the “ pretorium of Pilate now laid waste.” Peter, the Iberian (Georgian), 
Bishop of Maiumas in the 5th century, on leaving Golgotha “ went down to 
the church, which is called that of Pilate, and thence to that of the Paralytic,” 
on his way to Gethsemane, and so places the Church of Pilate between the 
Sepulchre and the Church of St. Anne (Pierre U’ Ibérien, in “ Revue de l’Orient 
Latin,” iii, p. 382). The 6th century tradition was that the Church of 
St. Sophia occupied the site of Pilate’s house, or the Pretorium (Brev. de 
Hierosol.; Theodosius, T. S., § 7; Ant. Mart., I¢in., § 23); and, according to 
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at the time of the feast of unleavened bread, strongly reinforced the 
garrison in the Antonia, and was himself either in the castle or on the 
porticoes of the Temple (Jos., Ant. xx, 5, $3; BJ. ii 12, $1). Pilate may 
have done the same, and have set up his bema on the open space between 
the Antonia and the Temple. A not impossible explanation is that Christ 
after the trial and judgment at Herod’s palace, was handed over to the 
soldiers for execution ; and that they, in the first place, led him through 
the streets to the Antonia, and then, after receiving the two robbers from 
the commandant, passed on to Golgotha. 

With our present knowledge, the conclusion must be that the position 
of the Preetorium of the Gospels cannot be certainly ascertained. An 
identification with Herod’s palace is supported by Alford, Edersheim, 
Ewald, Keim, Meyer, Schiirer, Tobler, Wieseler, Winer, &c. ; whilst the 
Antonia is preferred by Caspari, Clermont-Ganneau, Krafft, Langen, 
Tischendorf, Weiss, Westcott, &c. 


‘AIN EL-FESHKHAH, EL-HAJAR EL-ASBAH, AND 
KHURBET KUMRAN. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MAsTERMAN. 
(Continued from p. 167.) 


March 21st, 1902.— Rise of Dead Sea level since February 19th, 
3°5 inches. 

Rise of ‘Ain el-Feshkhah level since February 19th, 2°5 inches, 

Rainfall at Jerusalem since February 19th, 2°68 inches. 

Temperatures, 7.30 to 9 a.m.— Air, 70°; Dead Sea, 68°; ‘Ain 
el-Feshkhah, 74°; ‘Ain el-Mabneyeh, 80:5". 

Weather—Fine ; few clouds; light N.W. wind till about 8 a.m, 
then S.E., increasing to a breeze ; in afternoon, strong W. breeze with 
showers. 

State of Dead Sea.—Small waves, not crested with foam; some haze 
over the lake to S.E. 

White Line-—Two white lines visible at 7 a.m., the outer one passing 
straight from direction of north shore, about half-way between ‘Ain 
él-Feshkhah and mouth of Jordan (the north end itself being invisible), 
until directly to the east of ‘Ain el-Feshkhah, when it made a bend 


M. Clermont-Ganneau, this church, which succeeded the Church of Pilate, was 
built on the site of the Castle Antonia, where the Turkish barracks now stand 
(Ree. d’ Arch. Or., ii, 154; iii, 228, 229). Other authorities, however, place 
the Ckurch of St. Sophia on the site now occupied by the Dome of the Rock. 
There is no certain evidence on this point, and a discussion of the question 
would occupy too much space. 
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towards the bay, and then passed own the lake in a series cf windings. 
The inner line was in the usual position of this line at the ‘Ain. Opposite 
the ‘Ain it was much bent; it could not be made out beyond Ras 
el-Feshkhah. About 8.30. (after the wind changed to 8.E.) the inner line 


SKETCH FROM SPoT NEAR KuURBET KuMRAN, LOOKING Sovrn. 


was coming inshore rapidly, being much broken up. The outer line was 
also broken up. Professor Libbey, who was at the shore of the Dead Sea 

. much further east, reported that when he got there a little later the whole 
north shore was covered with foam. 

Remarks.—The plain of Jericho still covered with flowers, chietly 
yellow compositie, in patches, but all the herbage a good deal withered, 
no longer bright green. 

A small herd of camels, with young, found between WAdy Dabr and 
Ilajar el-Asbah. Several hundred sheep were gathered at the Pool of 
‘Ain el-Feshkhah for washing. A dozen Bedawin of the Ya‘dmereh tribe 
were engaged in the process, most of them stark naked in the water, 

They washed the fleeces thoroughly with their hands, but without soap. 
The whole process occupied a little over an hour. 

I had further confirmation from the Jericho man who accompanied me 
regarding the true Hajar el-Asbah (Quarterly Statement, 1902, p. 161). 
He identified it without any leading from me, and said everyone knew 
that was the one. He said no one who knew anything about it would 
identify any other. 

A great’ many storks observed on the Jericho road as far up as 
“The Apostles’ Fountain.” Vultures, hawks, storks, and a kingfisher 
at ‘Ain Mabneyeh. This name has much puzzled me, as it means a 
fountain built up. On this visit I found to the north, close to and 
on a little higher ground than the spring I-bave described as ‘Ain 
Mabneyeh, another spring of considerable volume, which rises in an 
enclosure about 30 feet square, with walls about 4 feet thick, and now 
scarcely at all above the level of the ground: rough masonry. The 
enclosed part has evidently once formed a pool for some purpose, either 
fora bath or a fishpond, but it is now almost full of earth: the water 
‘vises into two or three deep holes among the rubbish, and flows out to 

_the north-east to join the water of the other spring and form the Seil 
Mabneyeh. The two springs are not 100 yards apart, but this ‘“ built 
up” spring was hidden before by reeds, 
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April 26th, 1902.— Ris? or fall of Dead Sea since March 21st, nil, 

Rise of ‘Ain el-Feshkhah since March 21st, 0°5 inch. 

Rainfall at Jerusalem since March 21st, 1°69 inches, 

Temperature, 6.30 a.m.—Air, 77°; ‘Ain el-Mabneyeh, 80°5°, 

Weather.—Fine ; sky clear above ; misty over sea to east, and specially 
south-east, where mountains were gradually obscured in mist, Very 
gentle breeze north-west and west-north-west. ‘ 

State of Dead Sea.—Smooth. From a distance of about a mile the 
sea west of the white line looked clear and glassy, reflecting brightness 
of the sky ; east of the white line there was a dull colour through tiny 
waves. About 8.15 a.m. the mist to east had cleared, and both sea and 
mountains showed lovely shades of blue. 

White Line.—Visible, but faint and irregular. At 6.30 it appeared to 
end alittle north-east of ‘Ain el-Feshkhah district ; about half a mile from 
the shore opposite Ras el-Feshkhah it disappeared into distance down 
the lake. At 8 a.m. it was nearer shore: the north end had come in 
shore : had flattened out so.as to look like a broad line of white scum on 
the surface, within a stone’s throw of the shore, along most of the ‘Ain 
el-Feshkhah district. Further along the north shore, between the ‘Ain 
el-Feshkhah district and the mouth of Jordan, but much nearer the 
former, was another irregular line of foam disposed in an irregular circle 
—ill defined. 

Remarks.—Not a soul was seen from Jericho to the ‘Ain and back 
again. No flocks seen. Many storks; a jackal; half a dozen ibex on 
Jericho plain, near Wady Dabr ; a coney, seen at ‘‘ Observation Rock.” 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES MADE DURING A JOURNEY 
EAST AND WEST OF JORDAN. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MAsTerMAN. 


1. I made a squeeze of a Greek inscription at Nablus, which 
Mr. Macalister is sending with some notes (see pp. 240, et seq.). 

2. The harvest—barley and wheat—promises to be unusually good 
this year. Wherever we went through the highland west of the Jordan 
and down through the Hauran and Jebel ‘Ajlfin the crops were wonderful. 
I never saw such fertility. Wildflowers, too, are unusually plentiful. The 
rainfall, though not great, has been well distributed. I do not know 
whether it is directly connected with this, but all over the land storks 
are extraordinarily common. On the Jericho road they could be seen 
all the way down from “The Apostles’ Fountain.” We were seldom out 
of sight of them east of Jordan. At Damascus it was mentioned to me 
that their numbers were most unusual, 
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3. The dryness of this and the last season is shown in many directions. 
F or many weeks past there has not been a drop of water in “ Jacob’s 
Well ;” when I visited it at the same time of year in 1893 there was quite 
a quantity. The Merj el-Ghuruk near Sdnér, which was a small lake in 
1893 and several succeeding spring seasons, is now almost dry, and much 
of it covered with corn. I could only see in the distance two small, 
marshy pools, where I had previously seen some miles of water. 

The “ Kishon,” where the main road from Jenin to Nazareth crosses 
it in the Plain of Esdrallon, is guite dry. -I have known its crossing in 
previous springs as quite a business ; in 1893 we were afraid to let the 
ladies of the party venture across on donkeys. 

The usually marshy enclosed plain of Aefr Ad@k, near Rasheiya, was 
quite dry, and the lake at Mezeirib is much below its usual level, so that 
the old town is no longer on a peninsula almost surrounded by water, as 
described by Schumacher, and as I saw it some five years ago, but is now 
on the mainland, simply projecting slightly into a much reduced lake., 
The lake must, by comparing the plan given by Schumacher (Across the 
Jordan, p. 157), be less than half its former size, and that the water is. 
lower by 5 feet or more is evidenced by the marks on the basaltic rocks, 
that strew the shore. The stream leaving the lake is now a very small 
one. 

4. Means of Communication.—The road which was carried last year 
to Bireh is now being pushed northwards ; we found some two or three 
miles either already metalled or being metalled. 

The work on the Haifa-Damascus Railway is now quite suspended. 

The carriage road to Tiberias, though improved greatly from what it 
was 10 years ago, is in a terrible state near Kefr Kenna. This, however, 
does not prevent its use, for at Tiberias we found no less than 53 
carriages, which had brought a party of Spanish pilgrims from Haifa. 

5. The passenger traffic on the Damascus to Mezeirtb Railway is so 
small that now trains are run only four days a week—on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sundays—and not, as at first, daily. 

There is much activity at Mezeirtb connected with the Damascus to 
Mecca Railway. This line is now -run-as a direct continuation of the 
French line to Mezeirib, but I understand the Turkish authorities have 
not been able yet to.come to terms with the French Company for the 
purchase of their line, and so are making an independent line from 
Damascus. The new line is complete for several miles, we saw it 
sweeping away to the east of us as we followed the Haj road on our 
way to el-Husn. A friend of mine from ‘Amman told me when I was at 
Jerash that the line is fast nearing complétion near that place. For 
tourists, &c., this line will open up a most interesting part of the 
country, bringing the wonderful ruins of M‘shitta and ‘Amman within 
a few hours of Damascus. 

The east of the Jordan seems likely before long to be ahead of the 
west.in the matter of roads. The Circassians of Kuneitra, Jerash, and » 
‘Amman have connected their colonies by meansof cart roads which in dry: 
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weather, at any rate, are, over the greater part, very fair. As we approached 
Jerash we came across a cart,-much like-an ambulance wagon, accom- 
panied by over a dozen well-mounted Circassians, which was bringing a 
Circassian bride all the way from Kunieitra, through Jerash to ‘Amman. 
Over a considerable part of the way the horses were able to make quite a 
rapid progress, primitive though the cart wheels were. From Jerash to 
es-Salt we followed the greater part of the way a quite respectable road, 
made partly by the Circassians and partly by their neighbours, the 
Turkmans, of the village of er-Rumman. We passed at one place near 
this village no less than eighteen of their carts, each with a yoke of 
splendid oxen, loaded high with hay. I have never before seen hay 
carefully collected and stored away for the summer in this country. 
Although we left the road on approaching es-Salt, the Church 
Missionary Society teacher there told me that carts do from time to 
time come to that place; and the last few months I have seen several 
of them, loaded with tree trunks, wending their way to Jerusalem. 
These colonists to the east, and the Jewish colonists to the west, of the 
Jordan are doing much to open up means of communication. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES NEAR GALILEE. 
By Dr. G. ScHuMACHER, Haifa. 


By the kindness of Professor Sellin I am permitted to give the following 
brief report on Archeological Excavations on Tell Tu‘annek :— 


In March, Professor Dr. Sellin, of the Vienna University, commenced 
archeological excavations, under an Imperial firman, on the site of the 
old biblical Taanach, the present Ahirbet and Tell Ta‘unnek (Ta‘anuk),. 
Both sites are situated some six miles to the north-west of the town 
of Jenin, on the high road leading from that place to Haifa, on the 
southern borders of the plain of Esdraelon, The tell rises from 120 
to 140 feet above the surrounding plain. It has distinctly terraced 
slopes, and on its summit is a large pear-shaped plateau of a maximum 
length of 1,050 feet aud a greatest width of about 450 feet. Its culmina- 
ting point reaches nearly 800 feet above sea level. The summit showed 
heaps of scattered builuing stones and fallen walls, and a sharp edge 
bordering the plateau. The stones are of the soft Nari limestones of the 
local formation. At the southern foot of the tell a small village of 22 
huts is built, a few gardens containing figs, pomegranates, apples, and 
olive trees are planted, and on the north-east of the village, about 
10U yards distant, we find a small mosque which, according to Guérin 
(in Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration Fund, vol. ii, p. 68), “passes 
for an ancient Christian church.” The jambs of the northern door 
show very peculiar ornaments, the interior is vaulted and modern, 
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but the foundations, and especially those of neighbouring ruined 
buildings, may be Byzantine and Roman. 200 yards to the north of the 
mosque a monolith of Nari stone, standing 6 feet high, with a rounded top, 
can be seen erected among foundation walls of square buildings ; the 
monolith shows faint lines of a frame on its southern face as if surround- 
ing an inscription, but the space where such must have stood is entirely 
weathered, The monument strikingly resembles that of Sakhrat Eyytb 
(Job’s stone), in the Hauran, only that it is not of basalt. At the 
northern foot of Tell Tu‘annek, near the road, are several springs contain- 
ing bad water, which are used by the natives. A large number of caves 
honeycomb the rocky slopes of the tell, several of which we explored, 
Some of them are of a large size, and connected with each other by narrow 
and low passages ; every cave has in the rock-ceiling one or more air 
holes, Some of the caves must have been inhabited, others are of a 
sepulchral character, The large ones resemble the underground 
dwellings of Derd‘d in the Haurin, 

In the maps of the Palestine Exploration Fund and elsewhere the name 
the place is spelled Z‘annuk, but it should be Za‘annek or Ta‘annak 


¥ 
(ESAsi ), as pronounced by the Government officials and people of 
Jenin ; the fellahin call it Ta‘ennej or Tat‘ennedsh, the last letter, haf 
(ES) being changed, as usual, into J (z): 

On the plateau of the tell we began excavations at four different 
places. On the northern, eastern, and western edges, and in the centre 
of the mound, large trenches, 17 feet wide, were driven into the site ; one 
of these in the centre reached a depth of over 36 feet until the rock was 
found, the western one touched the rock at 27 feet, the northern and 
eastern at considerably less depth. The debris through which the 
excavations pierced, showed differeut strata or building periods, each 
measuring from.5 feet to 6 feet in height, lined with ashes and remains 
of coal ; in some parts heaps of ashes and burnt débris illustrate the fact 
that the old town has on more than one occasion been at least partially 
destroyed by fire. A large amount of pottery was found, the most 
recent near the surface being of Mohammedan origin, some centuries old. 
Below this we found Pheenician and Jewish remains, and several feet 
above the rock Amorite and early Jewish, probably also pre-Amorite, 
pottery. A number of these discoveries can be identified with the 
fragments of pottery found at Tell el-Hesy by Professor Flinters Petrie, 
whose excellent book on the excavations carried out on that ancient site 
is to every explorer of great value and interest, and an unrivalled guide. 

In the western trench we struck, at a depth of 15 feet, the remains of 
a huge city wall of not less than 66 feet in width, This wall is composed 
of large flat blocks, unhewn and unshaped, quarried not in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tell, for the limestone used is of a very hard 
structure, The wall is built up in rows of 6 feet to $ feet thickness, the 
spaces between these rows are filled in with smaller stones ; lime mortar 
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has evidently been used. Alongside. the inner end of the wall, pottery 
jars, human remains, and. bronze implements were found buried 
immediately above the rock. The wall must be Amorite. Remains of 
a glacis are visible on the exterior, the slope of which runs parallel to the 
present upper slopes of the tell. 

On the northern trench we also struck a wall on the edge of the 
plateau, only a few feet below the surface. It is built up of small, 
soft stones, and is later than the western wall. Nearly rectangular to 
this wall, and close to it, two rows of upright monoliths, set several feet 
apart, each measuring 3 feet to 5 feet in height, are found. They are of 
the Nari lime stone, are rectangular in shape, and dressed. Originally 
there must have been five or six monoliths in each row; the group is 
surrounded by rude walls founded on the earth, and probably represent- 
ing an ancient Jewish shrine. Continuing the line of this row towards the 
south we found that it pointed exactly to a street found on the surface of 
the tell, which was bordered by a wall of masonry on each side. The shaft 
sunk below this modern Mohammedan street near the centre of the tell 
proved very interesting. Most of the Amorite and Pheenician remains 
of pottery were found here, where the rock inclines from north to south, 
forming an abrupt scarp of a maximum depth of over 36 feet. Below this 
cliff ancient pottery of probably a pre-Amorite date was discovered. 
Before reaching the rock in this shaft we struck a very peculiar place of 
sacrifice, composed of large hewn Nari stones, set together in the shape of 
a dolmen, with long side slabs and shorter stones laid across the ends ; 
the foundation upon which this work was built consists of flat stones, one 
of which contains a dish of about a foot in diameter for offerings. 
Remains of burnt seeds were found beneath the cracks in the stones. A 
little to the south of this place a single monolith of square shape, yet 
standing upright, was brought to daylight, the top being hollowed in the 
shape of a dish for offerings. Roughly-made walls surround these 
shrines. 
~The actual commanding summit of the tell is crowned by an Arab fort, 
1 foot to 2 feet below the surface, the rooms of which have yet only been 
partly cleaned. Cisterns of considerable size surround this building, the 
largest one of which is still vaulted. 

The trench on the eastern edge of the tell soon struck a brick wall ; 
brick buildings, two cisterns, and heaps of Jewish pottery were found. 
Some jars were still unbroken, and contained the remains of very young 
children ; the site may therefore represent an ancient Jewish children’s 
cemetery, as no remains of grown people had been discovered. The 
bricks were made of very coarse materjal, and were perished when 
found ; only a few dozen were brought intact to daylight which con- 
tained mason’s marks. Amidst this infant cemetery a rock altar, with 
a rock-cut step, dishes for offerings, and channels for diverting the 
blood were found. Some 30 yards westwards from the edge the 
trench struck a well-built wall, with horizontal courses running from 


north to south ; each stone was hewn ; some had a conical shape ; most 
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of them were not square and had bossed faces. The wall was followed 
up, and ultimately proved to be the western part of a Jewish fort of 
about 25 yards square, with buttresses and gates. : 

I prepared careful drawings of all these discoveries, which will be 
published by Professor Sellin. The marks and inscriptions found are 
very few, but, it is hoped, that the summit of the mount, below which 
the main Amorite buildings must have dominated, will yet show remark- 
able results. The excavations will be carried on until J uly. It seems 
worth mentioning, that practically no Roman remains of any kind have 
been traced, the site of Taanach has, therefore, so far not been occupied 
by Roman warriors. 

The heat has been very intense during April, but, apart from 
occasional fevers, the health of the exploration party, consisting of four 
or five Europeans, an Imperial Commissioner, and 70 to 150 workmen 
and women, has been very satisfactory. 

The camp consists of four large barracks, built of corrugated iron 
and lined with wood, a tent and huts made of mats, wood, and branches 
of trees, Caves were cleaned as shelter for the workmen, but did not 
answer the purpose. 

A mile south-west of Tell Ta‘annek: lays the village of Rummdneh. 
Its kind and hospitable Sheikh, Mustafa el Ahmed, showed us around 
the village, and led us into a yard on the west containing a rock altar, 
with numerous cups for offerings, and the remains of an ancient building, | 
made of caretully-dressed, large stones. The natives call this place 


Keniset Ndifeh (45 dnaS), and a site, where once a large olive 


tree is said to have stood, 50 or 60 yards to the west of the building, 
bears the same name, Zétinet Ndifeh. Modern huts and stables have 
been built into these ancient remains, a plan of the Aeniset Ndifeh can 
therefore not be prepared. The masonry seems Roman, but some parts 
may be Byzantine additions. Loca] tradition places a Christian church 
at this site. Numerous cisterns and wine presses are cut into the rocks 
surrounding the village. 

Van de Velde identifies Rummdneh with the ancient city of Hadad- 
Rimmon ; Guérin found no ancient buildings there (Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Memoirs, vol. II, p. 68). It probably marks the site of 
Maximianopolis (op. cit., p. 45). 

The large village of Sily, one mile south-east of Zell Ta‘annek, 
contains an old Mohammedan building, called eZ batta or el khdbi,- 
which has a length of 30 yards and a width of 20. Several oil presses 
and oil stones are erected in the vaulted interior. The building is said 
to be two centuries old, being used by the neighbouring villages as an 
olive mill ; it contains ancient building stones. The village is separated 
into two quarters, which live in disharmony with each other. Ahmed es- 
Sliman, of the once great and mighty family of ej-Jeradat, governed 
the place and surrounding country in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and contended with the ‘Abd el-Hady family and the Jarrar for 
the over-lordship of the Northern Sh‘arawiyeh country. 


MOSQUITOES AND MALARIAL FEVER IN PALESTINE. 


THE question of the propagation of malarial fevers by mosquitoes is 
one that has excited a great deal of interest during recent years, 
and investigations which have been made at Sierra Leone, and other 
places where fevers are prevalent, show that there is little doubt 
that the germs of fever can be conveyed to the human body by the 
bite of the Anopheles mosquito, and that, in the districts where 
this species is found, the inhabitants are specially liable to suffer 
from attacks of fever. At the same time, it would probably be 
going too far to say that the Anopheles is altogether responsible 
for the spread of fever, as there are probably other causes, quite 
independent of the mosquito, to which the disease may be due. 

Any information upon the subject is of value, both to residents 
and travellers in countries where malarial fever is present, and 
we have read with great interest a paper by Dr. John Cropper, 
which was published in the “Journal of Hygiene” for January, 
1902, on “the Geographical Distribution of Anopheles and 
Malarial Fever in Palestine.” Dr. Cropper, who has resided for 
some time in Palestine, and is well acquainted with the country, 
made a tour through the northern districts in the summer of 1900, 
when he carefully investigated the presence of Anopheles, and at 
the same time noted the condition of each place visited from the 
fever point of view. The route taken was from Beirfit along the 
sea coast to Haifa, and thence south to Khudeirah. He then 
crossed to Safed, in the Jordan Valley, and proceeded north to 
Banias and Rasheiya el-Wady. 

The result of Dr. Cropper’s study of this question in these 
districts does not seem to be conclusive that the presence of fever 
is altogether due to the Anopheles, but he established the point 
that malaria is prevalent in places where Anopheles represents 
the majority of the mosquitoes present in native dwellings, and 
that. the fever occurs only sporadically, or not at all, in places 
where an unsuccessful search was made for Anopheles. He also 
has shown that a great measure of protection is afforded by the 
use of mosquito netting to sleep under. This is a precaution 
which should never be neglected by travellers when visiting 
Palestine during the more unhealthy months of the year. 
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Dr. Cropper considers that the malarial fever is not conveyed by 
drinking water, and he mentions that he drank the water in every 
place visited when there seemed to be no danger of contamination 
from surface drainage. This rather differs from the views of some 
others, but he seems to have proved the truth of the statement, so 
far as his own party was concerned. He also throws some doubt 
on the usually accepted idea that turning up the soil leads to an 
outbreak of fever. But this has been so often demonstrated that it 
is not possible to regard his conclusion without considerable mis- 
givings. Another of his observations is of much interest. At 
Khudeirah, a very unhealthy place, large numbers of Eucalyptus 
trees had been planted, with the object of diminishing the malaria, 
and as regards these he observes : —‘‘In my opinion it is plain that 
the Eucalyptus trees have not done the slightest good, and perhaps 
only harm. Had half the money spent on planting these been used 
in carrying out hydraulic works the place could not fail to be 
healthier.” Again, he says :—‘“ Our tent was pitched for 12 days 
under the Eucalyptus trees, Eucalyptus rostrata and resinifera, the 
climate being unsuitable for Eucalyptus globulus. | Mosquitoes, 
umost entirely 4 nopheles maculipennis and Anopheles superpictus, 
with very few Culex, were common, and could nearly always be 
found in our tent, the dark navy-blue lining of which formed a shelter, 
us did the dry herbage under the Eucalyptus, where they were always 
to be found.” It would be interesting to know whether in other 
places, where the Eucalyptus has been planted as a guard against 
malaria, it has proved equally ineffective. Possibly the Lucalyptus 
globulus may be of more use than the species named by Dr. Cropper. 

: Tt is to be hoped that he may have an opportunity of continuing 
his investigations later, and arriving at some definite conclusion. 
Any research into the causes and means of prevention of malarial 
fever is very valuable. 

C. M. W. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 


Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale, vol. V, parts 1-5.— M. Clermont- 
Ganneau describes a remarkable Phoenician stele found by natives amid 
the ruins of Umm el-‘Awdmid, which were partly excavated by M. Renan. 
The monument, now in the museum of M. Jacobsen, of Copenhagen, 
belongs to the Ptolemaic period, and bears the evident stamp of Greco- 
Egyptian art. It gives not only a very striking portrait of a man of 
the second century B.c., but an authentic specimen of the race to which 
the Phoenician “ rab” —a title indicating civil or religious rank— 
belonged. ‘The figure is on foot, with the head in profile. The face, 
completely shaved, is that of a man already advanced in age ; it is bony, 
emaciated, almost ascetic-looking, and modelled in a realistic spirit 
which at once arrests the attention. Immediately beneath the left hand 
is a well-cut Phoenician inscription in three lines. 

Translations of some of the papers—-“ Dannaba and the country of 
Job,” “ Zeus-Helios,” and “ Baal Bosor,” &c.—have appeared in the 
Quarterly Statement. Amongst those that remain may be noticed a dis- 
cussion of some of the “ Palestinian and Syrian Place-names” in the 
episcopal lists compiled by Michael the Syrian, at the end of the twelfth 
century, The diocese of Haurén of Bithynia is happily identified with 
Haurfin of Batanzea, and Arde‘at of Bithynia with Adra‘i of the 
Haurin. The ‘Mosaic Inscription of Beit Surik” is held to be a list 
of persons, perhaps five in all, under whose authority either the mosaic, 
or the church, of which it formed part of the floor, was constructed. 
The date of the inscription appears to be the fifth year of the Emperor 
Anastasius, 516 a.pv. M. Ganneau also discusses the bilingual, Nabateo- 
Greek inscription in WAady Magharah (Sinai), of which a cast was made 
during the Ordnance Survey of Sinai (1868-69), A good copy is now in 
the museum of the Fund. Another paper deals with the place names 
and topographical information contained in the Act of Amalric, dated 
April, 1166, which confirms certain gifts to the Abbot of the Templum 
Domini (Kubbet es-Sakhra) at Jerusalem. This interesting document, 
lately published in the Aevue de l’Orient latin, gives a list of the 
possessions of the Abbey of the Templum Domini throughout Palestine ; 
and is an important contribution to our knowledge of Palestine during 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalein, 


Revue Biblique, vol. XI, part 2.—This part contains a brief account of 
the Armenian excavations near David’s tomb, of which a short notice 
by Mr, Macalister was given in the Quarterly Statement for April 
(p. 109). The general result of the work so far has been to prove the 
existence of a dense population on this part of the hill during Roman 
and Byzantine times. There are also descriptions by Father Vincent of 
a Jewish ossuary, with Hebrew grofiti from a tomb near Abu Ghosh 
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(Kuryet el-‘Enab) ; of the ancient tomb with ossuaries discovered a fe 
months ago on the Mount of Olives (plan and sections) ; and of additiona 
inscriptious—names of centurions—found by Father Germer-Durand on 
the stone tube of the syphon of the high level aqueduct near Rachel’s 
Tomb. Amongst the papers of more general interest, one by Father 
Lagrange, Etudes sur les religious sémitiques, Les Moris deserves notice. 


Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina-Vercins, vol. XXIV, part 4.—The 
first paper contains valuable notes by Professor Dr. Réhricht, on 
Bernhard von Breitenbach’s Map of Palestine, accompanied by a 
reproduction of the map in three sheets. There is also a most interesting 
and well-illustrated paper on the Orpheus mosaic (sce Quarterly Statement, 
191, p. 423), by Professor Dr. Strzygowski, who arrives at conclusions 
which differ in several particulars from those of Father Vincent. The 
paper concludes with some notes by Dr. Dadian, on the Armenian 
mosaic near the Damascus Gate. There is also an appreciative notice by 
Professor Guthe of Dr. Otto Kersten and his work. 

; CW WG 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. Graffiti from Mashita.—Of the graffiti from the ruins of Mashita! 
which Mr. Nies has reproduced in the Quarterly Statement for October, 
1901 (see p. 367), No. 5, curiously enough, has exactly the form 
taken by y3, “son,” in the Safa inscriptions, found in the region 
of the Harra to the south-east of Damascus. From Doughty’s 
table (“ Arabia Deserta,” vol, I, p. 125), it would appear also to 
be the wasm of the Moahib. Nos. 2 and 4 partially suggest 
Palmyrene analogies, but no plausible transliteration lies at hand, 
the latter, at least, is not unlike the wasm represented by Sachan, 
‘‘ Reise in Syrien,” p. 134, L. 2 (1883), 

The confusion between wasms and « ancient words or letters ” 
is a very natural one, since a number of the former seem to have 
been borrowed from a south Semitic script for the same purpose as 
the koppatias and samphoras of the ancient Greeks. Others of them 
undoubtedly represent natural objects, though it would not be safe 
to assume that the modern native explanations and interpretations 
are everywhere correct. The late Professor Robertson Smith once 


' Compare Meschta on Burchhardt's inap, and al-Mashtah, ** Robinson’s 
Lists,” p. 169. 
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suggested that the wasms, “if collected in sufficient number, with 
careful notes of the places they come from, might, when compared 
with the modern camel-brands, have a tale to tell.” But no 
systematic attempt, as far as I am aware, has ever been made 


_ to investigate this interesting subject, owing, no doubt, to the 


limited amount of material. The marks which Mr. Nies has 
collected do not at present lead to any clue, but the hope may be 
expressed that future travellers may be induced to give the subject 
due consideration.! For those who may desire to pursue the inquiry 
further the following additional bibliographical references may be 
of some assistance :— 


Bent, ‘Southern Arabia,” p. 369. 

Burckhardt, “ Bedouins and Wahabys,” p. 113. 

Burton, ‘‘ Land of Midian,” I, p. 321. 

Burton and Drake, ‘“‘ Unexplored Syria,” I, p. 342. 

Conder, Quarterly Statement, 1883, pp. 178-180, cf. “ Heth 
and Moab,” p. 349 seq., “ Tent Work,” II, p. 290. 

Ewing, Quarterly Statement, 1895, p. 163. 

Sachau, “ Reise,” pp. 119, 136. 

Schumacher, “ The Jaulan,” pp. 67 seq., 90. 

Wetzstein, in “ Globus,” xxxii (1877), p. 255 seq. 


For parallels outside the Semitic world, reference may be made 
to A. L. J. Michelsen, “Die Hausmiirke” (Jena, 1853), and 
R. Andree, ‘‘Ethnographische Parallelen,” 2nd _ ser., pp. 74 seg. 
(Leipzig, 1889). 

S. A. Cook, M.A. 


2.—In his Primer, Colonel Conder says of Hebron, “ the old 
city lay on the low hills to the west of the valley,” but in the 
Spectator (May 17, 1902) “ Hebron never was, and is not, on a hill.” 

The discovery of Jacob’s Egyptian wrappings (the mummy will 
be missing) beneath the great mosque would virtually settle the site 
of the cave of Machpelah, and the western position of Hebron or 
Mamre, before which was the cave in the field of Machpelah 
(Gen. xlix, 30), or one of the three. 

1 The present is a convenient opportunity to express the hope that the 


allusion which Mr. Nies makes to the “long Hebrew inscription” at Juadie 
(el-Yadudeh ?) will not escape the attention of travellers. 
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Excavation will probably reveal traces of the walls of this A 


ancient city. An indication of its precise position happily existed 


46 years ago. Hebron like Jebus, Gibeon, &c., would doubtless 
have access to a supply of water, and possess a secret passage 


or gutter as an outlet from within the walls (Judges i, 25 ; es 


2 Samuel v, 8). The survey of Western Palestine (Mem. III, 307) 
describes a fine perennial spring (on the western hill) Ain el- 
Judeideh, in a vault or cave (reached by steps), traditionally older — 
than Adam. H. Bonar (Land of Promise) states that “ from 
(adjacent) ruins (Deir el-Arbain), on a height, it is said there is 
«i passage to the mosque a mile distant.” Grateful then for this 
clue, for “mosque” I ead “ spring,” and thus identify the passage 
leading from the Deir with the required gutter of Hebron. 


Rev. W. F. Brrcu, M.A. 


a 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT, OCTOBER, 1902. } 


THE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


SINCE sending his report of the excavations at Gezer, Mr. Macalister 
writes that a second burial cave has been found which, if not so 
extensive or instructive as the first, is in some respects almost as 
interesting :— 


“Tt is a bell-shaped excavation, about 14 feet in diameter at the 
bottom, with a round hole at the top. It belonged originally to 
one of the earlier settlements, but was adapted as a cistern by the 
inhabitants of the fourth (the latest) city, a masonry shaft having 
been driven through the intervening débris. A curious conduit of 
broken potsherds was made to lead water to its mouth. Concluding 
that it was simply a fourth-city cistern, I ordered it to be cleared 
out, in the hope of finding objects accidentally dropped by water- 
drawers: this has led to the discovery of its original purpose, made 
to-day (August 28). I write these preliminary paragraphs at the 
earliest opportunity, in order to catch a mail, hoping to be in time 
for the October Quarterly Statement. 

‘Six skeletons have been recovered. That they were not victims 
of drowning accidents, but were buried, is shown by the uniformity 
with which five of them had been laid in a contracted position 
(already shown to be characteristic by the first burial cave), with 
stones placed over them: large quantities of charcoal were mingled 
with the stones. Over these was a thick stratum of earth, solidified 
by the action of the water with which the cave was subsequently 
filled. 

“The deposits found in the stratum containing the skeletons 
are few in number: they consist of a single blue paste bead; one 
food vessel empty and broken ; a very fine stone fire-tray on 
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three feet, inverted over a few sheep-bones—no doubt the survival 
of a food deposit left for the benefit of the dead ; and a magnificent 
bronze-socketed spearhead. There were many fragments of pottery 
found, probably the remains of broken pitchers dating from the 
tistern period, and in no way connected with the interments. 

“The five skeletons above mentioned are all those of adult males. 
The sensational interest of the cave (if I may so describe it) centres 
in the sixth skeleton. This is that of a young girl, aged about 14. 
The upper half of the body alone was found, the lower half, from 
the end of the ribs downwards, being entirely missing: it is quite 
evident that the body was sawn asunder before being deposited. 
There is nothing in the remains to show whether we have the result 
of a post-mortem mutilation or of a ghastly murder, but the pre- 
sumptive evidence of child-sacrifice already found in connexion with 
the first burial cave, and the fact that the skeleton thus dismembered 
is that of the only female and the only child found in this second 
cave, seem to indicate that the second is the true explanation. It 
is interesting to notice that near the mouth of this cave, in one of 
the lower strata, the decapitated heads of two girls of about the 
same age as this unfortunate victim were found. 

“The excavation of the cave is not yet quite finished, and it is 
possible that further light may be forthcoming.” 


In a letter dated September 10th, Mr. Macalister writes further 
that he has been excavating near the “standing stones” which are 
marked on Plate I which accompanies his report. The excavation 
has exposed a magnificent megalithic structure. Three imposing 
monoliths, about 14 feet high, standing on a platform of stones, 
have been uncovered, with smaller monoliths between. Underneath 
an adjoining pavement were? jars containing infants’ bones (some 
charred), indicating that we have to do with a temple at which 
human sacrifices were practised. Mr, Macalister adds: ‘ The 
whole makes one of the most imposing rude stone monuments 
I have ever seen .... The stones as exposed already are fully 
three times the size of the largest of the monoliths in the 
Tell es-Safi ‘high place.’” “ This,”fas a correspondent observes, 
“is a very interesting evidence of that early practice of human 
sacrifice which was so strongly denounced and held up to the 
abhorrence of the people by the prophets of Israel. It was this 
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horrible form of heathen worship which led Abraham to recognise 
that what he had been brought up to believe was a way to God’s 
favour, was not and could not be according to the will of God. 
The questions of the innocent child, walking at his side to the 
place of sacrifice, awakened in Abraham’s heart the natural con. 
science and the truer knowledge of the God whom he desired 
to serve. These jars contain the bones of little ones whose 
innocent voices appealed in vain to those whose hearts had 
become, through a terrible fanaticism, as stony as the monoliths 
themselves.” 


Since Mr. Macalister studied the rock-cut tombs in Wady 
er-Rababi several changes have taken place there. No. 10 has been 
cleared out by someone down to the rock-floor, and his theory that 
this was not a tomb, but a dwelling or guard-chamber, has been 
confirmed (Quarterly Statement, 1900, p- 244). One of the “ entrances ” 
shown in his plan (that to the south-west) is a door—the other two 
are certainly windows. No. 47 has been cleaned, and rendered 
more accessible than formerly. Just north of it another tomb 
has been opened. The frieze over No. 50 (Quarterly Statement, 
1901, p. 154) has disappeared, and a pretentious ecclesiastical 
front built in its place : the frescoes inside this tomb have all been 
either repainted or whitewashed. <A large system of chambers, of 
whose existence he had been unaware, have been broken into close 
to No. 56. He has come to the conclusion that Tobler’s 27, which 
he could not identify, is really his No. 40, though the position 
Tobler gives for it, and his “scheme” of the chambers, are not 
quite correct. 

Mr. Macalister hopes to send fuller accounts of these changes, 
with plans, when the Gezer excavation closes for the winter rains. 


Dr. G. Schumacher writes from Haifa on August 6th :— 
“Professor Sellin’s excavations at Taanach were closed on 
July 11th, after five months’ work, during which interesting 
discoveries were made of Jewish and Canaanite fortresses to the 
east, north, and west of Tell Ta‘annuk. On the last day (July 10th) 
a most interesting Canaanite altar was found, the corners of which 
are ornamented with winged animals having human heads. On 
the top of the altar, which is made of pottery, are the two biblical 
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(ram’s) horns, and a cup for sacrifices. The altar is square in 
shape, 90 cm. high and 45 cm. square at the bottom. On the 
front is the tree of life with two animals (deer) feeding on it, and 
on one side, in bas-relief, the symbolic man endeavouring to strangle 
a snake. The work is well executed, and the altar, which has 
been sent to the Constantinople Museum, is unique.” 


In the American Journal of Theology, published in Chicago, will 
be found a criticism of Professor Mommert’s last work, “Golgotha 
und das Heilige Grab zu Jerusalem,” 1900, by Dr. Selah Merrill, 
U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. The writer’s long residence in the 
Holy City, and knowledge of all that has been written on the 
subject, gives special value to his opinion, which is udverse to 
the authenticity of the traditional sites advocated by Professor 
Mommert. 


On p. 302, line 5 from bottom (Quarterly Statement, 1902), the 
dimension 66 feet refers to a tower and not to the city wall. The 
passage should read, “the remains of a tower measuring 66 feet 
from external face to external face.” 


The Museum and Library of the Palestine Exploration Fund at 
Jerusalem have been removed from the room opposite to the Tower 
of David to the Bishop’s Buildings, near the Tombs of the Kings, 
where the use of a room has been kindly permitted by the Rev. Dr. 
Blyth, Bishop in Jerusalem and the East. The Museum is open 
daily, except Sundays, and the Honorary Secretary, Dr. D’Erf 
Wheeler, will give all information necessary. 


The “ Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai,” by the Rev. George 
E. Post, M.D., Beirfit, Syria, containing descriptions of all the 
Phaenogams and Acrogens of the region, and illustrated by 441 
woodcuts, may be had at the office of the Fund, price 21s. 


In order to make up complete sets of the “* Quarterly Statement,” the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


The income of the Society from June 24th to September 20th, 
1902, was—from Annual Subscriptions and Donations, including 
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Local Societies, £203 14s. 4d.; from Lectures, nil; from sales of 
publications, &c., £58 17s. 2d.; an advance of £300; total 
£562 lls. 6d. The expenditure during the same period was 
£575 10s. 1ld. On September 22nd the balance in the Bank was 
£279 3s. 8d. 


Subscribers are informed that the Committee have decided 
henceforth to discontinue the publication of the Lists of Sub- 
scriptions at the end of each Quarterly Statement. Instead of the 
Quarterly Lists a complete List of Subscriptions and Donations 
will be published separately with the Annual Report and State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditure of each year. 


Subscribers in U.S.A. to the work of the Fund will please note 
that they can procure copies of any of the publications from the 
Rey. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Honorary General Secretary to the 
Fund, 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and 
gentlemen willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 
Professor Lucien Gautier has kindly consented to act for Geneva, 
and Colonel E. H. Paske for Bournemouth and Parkstone. 


The price of a complete set of the translations published by the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, in 13 volumes, with general index, bound in cloth, 
is £1010s. A catalogue describing the contents of each volume can be had 
on application to the Secretary, 38 Conduit Street. 


The Museum at the office of the Fund, 38 Conduit Street (a few doors 
from Bond Street), is open to visitors every week-day from 10 o’clock till 5, 
except Saturdays, when it is closed at 2 p.m. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the office of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


Photographs of the late Dr. Schick’s models (1) of the Temple of Solomon, 
(2) of the Herodian Temple, (3) of the Haram Area during the Christian 
occupation of Jerusalem, and (4) of the Haram Area as it is at present, have 
been received at the office of the Fund. Sets of these four photographs, with 
an explanation by Dr. Schick, can be purchased by applying to the Secretary, 
38 Conduit Street, W. 
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Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday Schools within Lal 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 


chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced 
price. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands, <A catalogue of Books in the Library will 
be found in the July Quarterly Statement, 1893. 


For list of authorised lecturers and their subjects, write to the Secretary. 


Form or Bequest to tue Pauestrne Expnoration Funp. ‘ 


{I give to the Palestine Exploration Fund, London, the sum of ee 
to be applied towards the General Work of the Fund; and I direct that the 
said sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, and that the Receipt of the Treasurer 


of the Palestine Exploration Fund shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors. 


Signature 


ee 
Witnesses , 

ee ee eee 

eset 


Nors.—Three Witnesses are necessary in the United States of America ; 
0 suffice in Great Britain. 


Whilst desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications . 
and other theories advanced by officers of the Fund and con- 
tributors to the pages of the Quarterly Statement, the Committee 
wish it to be distinctly understood that by publishing them in the 
: Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt them. 
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FIRST QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATION OF 
GEZER. 


(June 14th to August 14th, 1902.) 
By R. A. StEwArT MACALIsTER, M.A., F.S.A. 


§I.—PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE METHODS OF WORK AND OF 
THE GENERAL RESULTS. 


Tue necessary formalities having been carried through, I commenced 
residence in the camp at Abu Shusheh on June 9th. I was, how- 
ever, unable to begin the actual work of excavation till the 14th, 
owing to the absence on Government business of the Imperial 
Commissioner. The interval was spent in arranging camp furniture 
and stores, in surveying and mapping the mound, in making a 
more careful examination than previously of the surface indications, 
and in deciding how and where to commence the excavation. 

In my paper on the “History and Site of Gezer,” published in 
the last number of the Quarterly Statement,! I mentioned that the 
mound, which lies due east and west, rises at each end into a knoll. 
These knolls are probably the débris-covered tops of two natural 
hills, with a valley between them which (like the Tyropoon valley 
at Jerusalem) has become filled up with rubbish from the elevated 
parts of the city. In this and subsequent reports, when I have 
occasion to speak of these separate divisions of the mound, I shall 
refer to them as the “ Eastern Hill,” the “ Central Valley,” and the 
«‘ Western Hill” respectively (see Plate I). Possibly this division 
of the town into two parts—one on each hill—may have something 
to do with its name: at any rate, the radical 9) involves the idea 
of ‘ separation.” 

I decided that it was advisable to confine my attention at first 
to the Eastern Hill, as the top of the Western Hill is occupied partly 
by a modern cemetery and partly by the shrine of the local saint, 
and it seemed wise to avoid this forbidden ground as much as 
possible at the beginning of the work. 


1 Ante, pp. 227-232. 
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The length of the plateau on the top of the Eastern Hill (west 
to east) is about 500 feet. There is an extensive area at its eastern 
end over which the rock crops out to the surface, and where the 
soil, when tested by trial shafts, was nowhere more than 4 feet 
deep. I concluded that this part of the plateau might for the 
present be passed over. A point was therefore selected on the 
north side of the mound, where trial-pits showed that the soil 
commenced to deepen (just west of the area of shallow earth), and 
a trench 40 feet wide was cut right across the mound from north 
to south. A second trench, continuous with the first and west 
of it, is now being dug; and this process will be continued 
throughout the excavation. 

The accumulation of débris is not very deep—the greatest depth 
yet reached is 18} feet; and the objects it contains are uniformly 
of high antiquity. On this Eastern Hill we have to deal almost, 
if not quite, exclusively with pre-Israelite occupations: the remains, 
perhaps, of the Solomonic, and certainly of the Maccabean and 
later cities, are to be sought elsewhere, probably on the Western Hill. 
The principal results of this excavation have been the discovery 
of sections of a great city wall, of a most important burial-cave, 
the examination of which has thrown much light on the physical 
characteristics, funerary customs, and pottery of some of the earliest 
races of Palestine; of a small temenos or high place, containing 
a stone circle; and of a considerable variety of objects belonging 
to the later stone age and the bronze age of culture. 

In addition to the running of trenches across the hill, other 
work has been undertaken—namely, the tracing of the course of 
the city wall and the examination of the evidences of rebuilding 
and alteration which it presents, the opening and clearing of ancient 
cisterns, and the search for tombs. 

The portion excavated is hatched on the accompanying plan 
(Plate I); the course of the city wall, so far as has been determined, 
is laid down ; and the positions of all the most important discoveries 
denoted, as far as the necessarily small scale of the plan permits. 
To enable subscribers to follow the progress of the work, this plan 
will be repeated with subsequent reports, hatching and other details 
being added as the excavation proceeds. To distinguish surface 


sites from those discovered underground, the latter are marked in 
Gothic characters. ; 
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§ I1.—TueE BvuILpines. 


The house-walls are uniformly in a chaotic state of ruin, and it 
has so far been impossible to recover the complete plan of any 
single dwelling. The principal value of these remains consists in 
their easily recognisable stratification, from which the outlines of 
the history of the occupation can clearly be deduced. 

Throughout there are three well-marked series of walls; but 
underlying the lowest we have here and there a few rude structures 
assignable only to a still earlier occupation, and in one or two 
places are to be found evidences of imperfect rebuilding within the 
limits of a single stratum. There are, besides, a few intrusive walls 
belonging to some later period, built after the surface had been 
deserted ; these are insufficient to be classed as a fifth occupation, 
being merely such walls as might naturally be built for dividing 
property, or for landmarks in open fields, &e. 

The four main strata of building I number I, II, III, IV, from 
rock upwards to surface. Should it ever prove necessary to refer 
to the subdivisions of strata caused by rebuilding, they will be 
indicated by the notation, ¢.g., Ila, II), the first being the lower. 

The walls all consist of rough stones of a great variety of sizes,. 
from small pebbles to large boulders, which a strong man can 
scarcely lift, set in mud. None of the stones show evidence of any 
but the very roughest hammer dressing. A certain amount of sun- 
dried brick was also used, but the few walls built of that material 
were invariably founded on a course or two of stones. At two 
places in the first trench were found large solid masses of brick- 
work, irregular in outline, belonging to the third city; they were 
each about 6 feet high, and measured respectively, in cross 
dimensions, 8’ x 3' 6” and 9’ 3” x 7’. In the top of one of these 
was sunk a circular vat about 2 feet across. As an example of 
the size of brick used I give the dimensions of a fine specimen— 
1’ 3 34” x rs 34” x HAE 

The floors of the houses, when they were traceable at all, 
consisted as usual of beaten mud and limestone. They were 
valuable in supplying date levels, as were also the pit-ovens found 
in considerable numbers throughout the trench. One of the house 
floors had a deep circular depression sunk within it; no doubt 
many domestic purposes could be assigned to this feature, which 
showed no special indication of the use for which it was made. 
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As each stratum is uncovered in the course of excavation the 
walls revealed are drawn on a plan and coloured brown, green, 
blue, yellow, and red, according as they are assignable to the first, 
second, third, or fourth cities, or to the intrusive stratum of 
occasional walls on top. The value of this method of showing the 
superposition of walls has already been demonstrated by such 
plans as that of Hissarlik by Dr. Dérpfeld. It is, however, 
impossible to reproduce any of the sheets of this plan in the 
Quarterly Statement, as they are necessarily of large size. It should 
be noticed that the first and second cities can be distinguished only 
where remains of both are present, and as a general rule there are 
only three strata existing. There are, however, too many traces 
of the first throughout the excavation to permit us to limit the 
number of cities to three. No walls or other remains will be 
assigned in these reports or on the plans to the first city without 
clear evidence being forthcoming, in each case, of the accuracy of 
so doing. 

Characteristic of the first city are a number of broad, stone 
causeways, usually about 5 feet thick and 1 foot to 3 feet high, laid 
on the surface of the rock, and generally crossing irregular natural 
depressions therein. 

The city wall is a magnificent structure, of an average thickness 
of 14 feet, and in some places standing below ground to a height of 
12 feet. At intervals it has towers on the outer, and also on the 
inner side ; the external towers are alternately (?) of shallow and of 
deep projection, the former extending about 3 feet, the latter about 
12 feet, beyond the face of the wall. The angles of the larger 
towers are rounded, and the faces of both have a batter. 

At the back of the wall runs another, of much less thickness, 
and practically parallel with it. There are reasons for regarding 
the inner as the more ancient structure, probably belonging to the 
first or second city, and the outer and larger wall as the defence of 
the third or fourth. At the north-east and south-east angles the 
two walls interfere with one another in a very complex manner ; 
and I prefer to leave these portions undrawn on the plan, and 
undescribed in the report, till a little more excavation has enabled 
me more fully to work out their architectural history. At present 
I will content myself by remarking that, considering the remote 
period to which these works must be assigned, both walls show a 
surprising amount of skill in stone-dressing and masonry, for which 
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the roughness of the enclosed house-walls hardly prepare us. 
Probably each man built his own house as his skill permitted, but 
for important public works of this kind trained artificers, perhaps 
imported from Egypt, were employed. 

The Temenos (Plate Il) was made the subject of a special investi- 
gation. Its western wall projected slightly into the eastern side of 
the first trench, and attracted attention by its superior masonry 
and evident importance. A pit was accordingly dug to the east of 
the trench in order to determine the nature of the building to which 
this wall belonged. Being on the rock, and overlaid by two later 
independent series of buildings, it must be assigned to the first or the 
second city. It consists of a four-sided enclosure, not rectangular, 
though probably intended to be so, with rounded corners. There is 
no definite rule of orientation deducible. The width of the enclosure 
{exclusive of the 2 feet 6 inches thickness of the walls) averages about 
45 feet. The western half is occupied by cross-walls, dividing the 
enclosure into chambers. The eastern half is free from buildings, 
except for a circle of small stones about 1 foot 6 inches high, set on 
end on a platform of beaten mud raised about a foot above the rock. 
Unlike any other stone circle I know of, the stones are cemented 
together with mud.’ About a third of the circumference of the 
circle is left open. There are distinct marks of fire, both smoke- 
blackening and heat-splintering, especially on the end stone of the 
curve at the eastern side. 

It is natural to compare this structure with the analogous 
building found at Tell es-Safi.?, In both an enclosure bounded by a 
large wall is partly occupied with chambers, partly empty, except 
for a rude stone structure, and there can be little doubt that both 
have been made for the same purpose. There are, however, impor- 
tant points of contrast whose significance would probably be more 
comprehensible if we knew more of the nature of the primitive rites 
conducted in these high places. At Tell es-SAfi the rude stone 
structure is an alignment; here, it is a circle. There, it is mega- 
lithic; here, microlithic. There, it is rigidly oriented east and 
west ; here, no orientation can be detected. There, an elaborate 


' This may have been frequent, or even usual; of course, mud or small 
stones filling up the interstices of a dolmen, or a stone circle exposed to wind 


and weather, would long since have disappeared. 
2 See the Quarterly Statement, 1899, pp. 318-324, with associated plates ; 


also the new Memoir. 
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arrangement of apses with a skewed doorway seems to indicate 
some form of sunrise-worship ; here, there is nothing of the kind. 
To infer that the Gezer high-place is simpler, therefore more 
primitive, and therefore older, than that at Tell es-Safi would be 
unscientific, for in the first place the simplest rites are not neces- 
sarily the most primitive (if anything the study of comparative 
religion leads to an opposite conclusion) ; and in the second, rites 
of religion are usually so jealously conserved against change that it 
would not be possible for the Gezerite type of high-place to evolve 
into that illustrated at Tell es-Safi, or vice versd, within a reason- 
able period of time. Rather, are we to see in these two structures, 
so similar yet so diverse, the remains of two distinct and con- 
temporary varieties of one religion, which can easily be accounted 
for by assuming a slight racial difference between the natives of 
Gezer and those of Tell es-Safi. For this assumption further 
evidence will be forthcoming as this report proceeds. 

In connexion with the description of this enclosure, it is well to 
notice a considerable number of small rounded pillar stones which 
have been found all through the excavation. Most of them are 
found in the lower strata, but some were unearthed quite close to 
the surface. The largest and finest seems to be associated with the 
burial cave, to which a later section of this report is devoted, and 
it will there be described. The others are all small, not more than 
1 foot 6 inches or, perhaps, 2 feet high, and 1 foot 6 inches in 
diameter ; they are circular in section, and resemble the drums of 
rather rude columns more than anything else: it is quite evident, 
however, that they serve no constructional purpose, and there can 
be little doubt that they are massebith or beetylic pillars, like the 
stone anointed by Jacob at Bethel. 

Near the north end of the first trench was found a large 
standing stone on the rock, untooled, 7 feet 6 inches high and 
4 feet 10 inches broad. It was kept in an upright position by two 
smaller stones wedged under it. Like the standing stones at Tell 
es-Safi it had been adapted constructionally, second city walls 
having been butted against it. I have little doubt, however, that 
it was originally set in position by the first city occupants. It is 
shown in Fig. 2, which was photographed after the intruding walls 
had been nearly all removed: the remains of one will be seen to 
the left. 
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§ III.—SToNE OBJECTS. 


Flint.—The flint implements found in such profusion in the 
sites already excavated in Palestine, reappear at Gezer with the 
like frequency. The ordinary forms of flaked flint from Palestine 
have already been fully illustrated (see P. TH., Plate X ; B. MMC., 
p. 124, with the appendix, by Mr. Spurrell, pp. 193-197; BM., 
Plate LXXI),' as well as identical types from elsewhere (e.g., PC., 
“Primitive Greece,” vol. i, p- 121). It is not necessary to say 
more than that fine examples of all the types illustrated have 
been found, but, except a triangular awl or pricker (Plate III, 
Fig.1), 8°8 em. long, and a small arrowhead 2°6 cm. long (Plate III,. 
Fig. 5), no new form has come to light. a: 

The flaked flints, as is well known, are found at all periods: 
down to the Seleucidan. The only chipping they show is a little 
touching up of the edge, which generally produces the appearance 
of a finely-toothed saw (as in all the examples in P. TH., Plate X). 
Flints formed entirely by chipping are, however, confined to the 
earliest ages of Palestine occupation, and when found are a certain 
indication of remote antiquity. None of the chipped flints of 
Palestine have, so far as I know, been illustrated: one specimen 
was found at Tell es-Safi. The accompanying drawing (Plate III, 
Fig. 2) of a magnificent example from Gezer, 8°6 cm. in length, 
may supply the deficiency. It was found in a pocket of earth 
between the foundation of the great city wall and the rock, on the 
inside, at the north end of the first trench. 

Associated with this flint was a curious little bar of stone, at. 
present 4°5 em. long, but (being broken at each end) originally 
longer. The sides, end, and edge are shown in Plate III, Fig. 3. 
It has a slightly convex—almost plane—face, and a convex back. 
The face is ornamented with groups of lines, finely and closely cut, 
arranged in a basket or plait pattern, carried round the edges and 
Some way over the back. I have no idea of the purpose of this. 
object, which, from its associations, must be of great antiquity. 
The stone is a close-grained granite, with very fine particles of mica. 


1P. TH. = “Tell el-Hesy ” (Lachish), by W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
B. MMC, = “ A Mound of Many Cities,” by F. J. Bliss. BM. = “Memoir on 
Excavations at Tell Zakartya, &e.,” by F. J. Bliss and R. A. S. Macalister. 
COM. = “ Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum,” by J. L. Myres and M. Ohne- 
falsch-Richter. PC. = Perrot and Chipiez’ “Histories of Art.” These 
abbreviations will be used throughout this and subsequent reports. 
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Marked flints are so extremely rare that every specimen is worth 
recording. ‘Two such were found at Gezer. They are flat knives, 
respectively 10 and 8cm. in length, with, on one side a calcareous 
deposit, on which the marks are scratched. The second, with a rude 
animal figure, is especially interesting (see Plate III, Figs. 6, 7). 

Mace-heads.—The egg-shaped perforated balls of quartzite (by 
some termed mace-heads, by others [¢f. CCM., p. 55] apparently 
considered as merely large spindle-whorls), which are found in 
considerable numbers in Egypt and Palestine, have been fairly 
plentiful in the present excavation. Most of the specimens found 
were fragmentary, but one very fine unbroken example was 
recovered. Typical examples will be found figured in B. MMC., 
pp. 40, 41; the specimen here illustrated (Plate III, Fig. 4) is 
peculiar in having the perforation stopped at about one-half the 
length of the object from the broad end. As a rule the perforation 
is carried completely through. It is 44 em. in length. 

Ornamental Stones.—That the Gezerites were not blind to the 
esthetic effect of pretty stones is shown by the numerous polished 


Fie. 3.—Alabaster Vessels. 


pebbles of jasper, agate, chalcedony, and quartzite which exist 
through the débris; by two or three fragments of polished diorite 
jars; and by several vessels of alabaster, including two remarkably 


1 It is worth noticing that the first of these flints was found on the rock, 
the second (with the animal figure) just under the surface. 
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finely veined and well-cut fragments. A minute crystal of emerald, 
uncut and unpolished, and a bead or two in carnelian, complete the 
catalogue of precious stones. 

Corn-grinders and Cooking Vessels—Corn was ground in three 
ways: by mortars and pestles, by rubbing-stones, and by quern- 
stones. Examples of all three classes have been found, but I reserve 
a more complete study of them for a future report, referring mean- 
while to B. MMC., p. 85, and BM., Plates LX XII, LX XIII, where 
illustrations of typical specimens will be found. 

By the term “cooking dishes” I denote a peculiar type of 
shallow circular bowl, about 1 foot in diameter, raised on three legs. 
One specimen was found, in fragments, but almost entirely 
recovered ; another whose legs had been lost was also found, as 
well as fragments of the legs of others. The type persisted to the 
Seleucidan period, for a specimen was found at Tell Sandahannah 
blackened with smoke.! 

Miscellanea.—I may mention under this head a peculiar chair- 
shaped object in soft white limestone, ornamented with lines roughly 
scratched upon it, 10-2 cm. high, 7-2 em. broad, 6:8 cm. thick 
{Plate II, Fig. 8); a block of stone with a bowl-shaped depression 
on one side, like a mortar, but with a channel running out of it; 
height 20°3 em., breadth 24:1 cm., length 35-6 cm. (Plate III, 
Fig. 9); and a small bar of limestone with a depression like a 
finger-mark on one end (Plate III, Fig. 10). I can assign no 
purpose to any of these objects, unless the last be the foot-stone 
of if nee span sig worked, like the analogous instrument in 
use in the east at the pr : 
however, appears mane honile Sn 

‘ 4 a purpose. 

It is as important to notice the absence of objects as their 
presence. To these remarks, therefore, should be added that 
nothing resembling a draught-board, so common in the Shephelah 
tells,? has yet been found. The other stone objects discovered, 
being all of common type, need not be enumerated individually ; 
they are pounders, sling-balls, weights (for weighting, not weighing), 
hammer-stones, &c. (see BM., Plates LXXII, LXXIII, where 
similar articles are illustrated). 


1 While this report was in progress, a very fine perfect specimen was found. 

2 The “Shephelah tells” is the term by which I shall refer collectively to 
the four mounds excavated under the last firman held by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund—Tell Zakariya, Tell es-Safi, Tell ej-Judeideh, Tell Sanda- 
hannah; Tell el-Hesy is not included. 


§ IV.—CoprerR AND BRONZE OBJECTS. 


There is more variety and interest in the objects of copper and 
bronze than in those of stone. The majority are arrow-heads, 
| javelin-heads, pins, needles, and spatulas. Tweezers and fibule are 
. also found, as well as an occasional ring, but armlets are entirely 


| absent. 
as The arrow-heads are all of the leaf-shaped type, with a tang 
i square in section and slightly tapering ; barbed arrow-heads are 


unknown, as are also types with a cylindrical tang. 

The javelin-heads are distinguished from the arrow-heads by 
being of greater size, but otherwise they are similar. The blades, 
however, are narrower in proportion, and in several there is a 
distinct central rib, as well as thickening at the edges of the blade. 
The tangs are all square in section, slightly swelling at the base 
| into stop-knobs; in one example there is a suspicion of lateral 
flanges. 

A fine copper javelin-head, found in the third city, is deserving 
of special mention. It is unlike all the others in having no tang. 
The blade, which is 103 cm. long, is tapering, a flat oval in section, 
with a very faint suggestion of a central rib at the base.' 

Spear-head.—One magnificent spear-head of bronze was dis- 
covered in the excavation. The blade is flat and triangular, with 
abrupt basal angles ; a short, flat, tapering tang is attached. The 
length of this spear-head is 17:4 cm. It belongs to the second city. 
< Pins can be classified into two divisions—round-shanked and 
. square-shanked ; the former slightly predominate. Though pins 
are very common, perfect specimens are few, as it is almost 
impossible to recover these delicate, often highly corroded, objects 
without injuring them. There is a considerable range in the 
diameters of the shanks, some being as fine as 15 mm., others 
almost 1 cm. in thickness; as a general rule, the square-shanked 
pins are the coarser. 

The heads are generally plain, abruptly square-cut. In a few 
examples the pin ends in a shuttle-shaped knob (Fig. 4, a), with 
a sharp point at the top; and in some of the square-shanked pins 


1 At almost the last moment, before my finishing and despatching this 
report, a socketed javelin-head has been found. This, so far as I can find, is 


unique in Palestine. 
¥ 
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the head is in the form of a chisel-point. Ornamentation of the 
shank in the neighbourhood of the head by means of a series of 
fine lines (as in BM., Plate 
LXXIX, Nos. 34, 35) is 
rare, and only to be de- 
tected after a minute in- 
spection of the objects. 
Expanding heads like an 
open umbrella in shape (as 
in BM., Plate LXXIX, 


Nos. 36-39) are quite < 6 ra 
absent. 

Besides the ordinary 
pins, whose average length SOLD a 
was about 10 em., there Fie. 4—Pins, &e. 


were a few minuter pins 

(possibly nails); a rather flat rectangle in section, expanding from 
the tip towards the head, and then contracting again: length, 
about 3°5 em. (Fig. 4, 0). 

Needles.—Needles are capable of classification according to the 
position of the eye. Two well-marked types have been found in 
considerable numbers: in the first the top of the shank is bent, 
like a shepherd’s crook, into an ova] eye; in the second the eye 
is cast on the shank at some point midway between head and tip. 
Not more than one example could be found of the third possible 
form in which the eye is drilled (on a slightly hammered part of 
the shank) after the needle has been made. 

The first and third of these types were found in the Shephelah 
tells, and are illustrated in BM., Plate LXXIX, Nos. 23-30 and 
20-22 Tespectively - But not a single example of the second type 
made its appearance during the work on those sites; specimens 
were, however, found at Tell el-Hesy, and may be seen figured in 
B. MMC., p. 59. 

Here for the first time we are confronted by a significant fact, 
which will meet us again in a later section. During the work on 
the Shephelah tells Dr. Bliss and I were occasionally perplexed 
by the absence from those mounds of types of antiquities which 
had been found in corresponding strata at Tell el-Hesy; and in 
compiling the memoir we were obliged to go back to the latter tell 
for illustrations of those types. They have, however, reappeared 
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at Gezer so conspicuously as to suggest a connexion between the 
antiquities, and therefore between the inhabitants, of Gezer and 
Lachish which did not exist between the folk of either town and 
those of the Shephelah tells. 
Of such a connexion we are not without literary evidence. 
. Abdhiba of Jerusalem, as we have already seen,! complains of a 
league which the Gezerites and Lachishites, together with the men 
of Ashkelon, had formed against him; and when Joshua invested 
j Lachish it was the king of Gezer who, to his own destruction, went 
to the help of the town. There must have been some reason why 
the inhabitants of Lachish sought and obtained help from the 
comparatively distant Gezer rather than from the numerous cities 
which were considerably nearer ; this rapport between the antiquities 
of the two places, by suggesting the possibility of a close racial 
connexion, seems to indicate what that reason was. 

There is nothing further to be said about the needles, which 
are essentially pins with eyes, and with two minor differences they 
are in all other respects similar to pins. These minor differences 
between the types of needles and pins are—first, the absence of very 
fine shanks, such as are sometimes to be found in pins ; and secondly, 
the entire absence of square shanks. 

Two examples were found of needles of the second type—with 
the eye on the shank—made of silver (Fig. 4,@). In these the head 
above the eye is ornamented with a spiral line, making the loop 
and head appear as though composed of two twisted wires. This 
however, is not so. 

Whether the hook-shaped object in Fig. 4, % be merely a 
damaged needle or be intentionally bent into this form I cannot 
decide. 

Spatule are comparatively rare, and only one really fine 
specimen has come to light. It has a triangular head and a long 
; cylindrical shank, ornamented near the head with groups of 
incised lines. The length is 18°8 em. 

} Tweezers (a class represented thus far at Gezer by one damaged 
specimen) consist of small bronze strips bent into a tong-like shape. 
A The fibule are of the same type as are shown in BM., Plate LXXX, 
and add nothing new to what was already known of them. 
Perhaps a fragment of a rather heavy fibula, with bosses orna- 
menting it instead of the more usual rings, is worth mentioning. 


1 See Quarterly Statement, 1902, p. 228. 
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One fibula had had a curious history. The pin had broken off 


in its owner’s lifetime, and he had endeavoured to adapt it as 
a fastening of different form by bending the back into one ring and 
the pin into another, and looping the two together (Fig. 5). 

The rings are single loops of bronze wire, 
some from their size apparently meant for 
finger or toe rings. One found in a cave is 
a loop of twisted wire. 

Of knives I can produce but one specimen, 
it is 11°4 em. long, having a flat blade, square 
tipped, with slightly concave edges and promi- 
nent shoulders ; and a tapering flat tang, looped 
round at right angles to the plane of the face of 
the knife to form a handle. 

Four magnificent copper aze-heads complete 
the series of objects under this heading of ; 
special interest so far discovered. One poems: phen 
resembles B. MMC., No. 76, p. 38, except that 
its butt is square-ended, not pointed, and the form is more grace- 
fully tapered. The edge is bevelled on one face only. Two 
others are of the same general type, but they are shorter, and the 
edges do not expand appreciably beyond the sides of the object : 
they are bevelled on both sides. The fourth, which is the finest 
of all, is 22-4 em. long, with Square butt, stop-knobs on each edge 
at the root of the tail, and stop-ridges on the faces, concave sides 
a the blade and a rounded edge, expanding slightly beyond the 
sides. 

The half of a stone mould, for casting bronze axes, and the 
stump of a bronze awl or pin set in its original handle 


a section 


Fie. 6.—Bronze Awl (?) in Bone Setting. 


of the shank-bone of some animal—eall for notice under this 
heading. 
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§ V.—IRon OBJECTS. 


In excavating the pre-Israelite cities of Gezer we are working 
in remains of the bronze age, and iron in any considerable quantity 
is not to be expected. At all depths were found numerous small 
nodules of meteoric iron, perhaps preserved as amulets ; but worked 
iron was confined almost wholly to the surface and to the outside 
of the city wall. The iron objects from outside the wall were 
all arrowheads, probably the relics of the siege of the city by 
Egyptians, or some other iron-using invaders; those from inside 
were nails, armlets, and nondescript fragments of any date, possibly 
modern. 

The only exceptions to this law of the distribution of iron 
were :—(1) A distorted iron bracelet, from a depth of 2 feet. 
(2) The blade of a knife, much corroded, from 34 feet. (3) Frag- 
ment of a large nail, from a depth of 5 feet. (4) Fragment of an 
arrowhead, from a depth of 5 feet. 

In a country almost destitute of earthworms, the blame of 
depositing iron objects among bronze age remains cannot be laid 
on those disturbers of archzological strata; but it is nevertheless 
possible to give a reasonable explanation of all these intrusions. 
The first two might easily have been brought down by the 
burrowing of moles, whose operations extend all over the tell. 
The third might have dropped over the edge of the pit from the 
surface during the excavation—like a small Maccabean coin which 
asserted itself at a depth of 10 feet associated with Neolithic walls ! 
__and the fourth might have been shot in the town by the invaders 
who left the arrows outside the walls. 


§ VI.—BoNnE OBJECTS. 


Unworked.—Many animal bones were found throughout the 
trenches. None (like the hippopotamus bones from Tell el-Hesy) 
were at all exceptional or unexpected ; all belonged to the animals 
which are still commonest in the district. In large numbers were 
camel, sheep, cow, horse, and ass bones ; less common were those 
of gazelle, dog, and jackal; rarer still—no doubt on account of 
their minuteness and their perishable nature—were those of the 
rodents, hare, jerboa, and rat. The wild boar was represented by 


| 
) 
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one tusk. Unworked bird bones were rare, for a reason similar to 
that accounting for the scarcity of rodent bones. A good many 
bones of tunny and other fish, no doubt brought up for food, were 
discovered, as well as the shells of cardium, buccinum, murex, and 
bulimus. These shells were nearly all perforated for suspension, and 
worn either singly (perhaps as ornaments, more probably as charms) 
or in strings. Two groups of shells, one of cardiwm the other of 
bulimus, were found—no doubt in each case the disintegrated 
remains of a girl’s necklace. 

A curious hoard of cow-bones appeared near the southern end 
of the first trench. They were all fragments of the long bones, and 
had been cut by some sharp instrument, obliquely or longitudinally, 
apparently for the extraction of marrow. Yet the bones themselves 
showed no sign of having been subjected to heat, and I could not 
satisfy myself at all that they had been cooked. When examining 
these remains I was reminded by them of the extraordinary ancient 
Arab orgy described by Nilus and discussed by Professor Robertson 
Smith,! in which a camel was slaughtered in sacrifice to the morn- 


ing star at the moment of the rising of the planet, and devoured 


by the sacrificers—flesh, skin, and bones—before its rays were lost 
in those of the sun. It seemed as though this cow had been hacked 
up and devoured in the same summary manner. 

Worked Bones.—There is nothing of importance that is new to 
add to the list of bone objects ; the types have all been anticipated 
in the excavations of the Shephelah tells. Styli, like those 
figured BM., Plate LXXVI, Nos. 1-12, hold out hopes that tablets 
may some time be found. Several specimens of the curious tally- 
like slips of bone (see BM., Plate LXXVI, Nos. 19 a-/, 19) have 
also been unearthed. In the work quoted it has been suggested 
that they may be the pieces used in some game analogous to 
dominoes 3 but it is perhaps more likely that they were ornamental 
slips for inlaying, as, for instance, into the hilt of a bronze sword. 
Such slips have been found in Denmark and elsewhere in situ. To a 
similar purpose are probably to be assigned the minute pieces of 
polished shell, about a quarter of an inch square, which appear very 
frequently. These I would compare with the pieces of mother-of- 
pearl inlaid into the ornamental woodwork manufactured in the 
modern workshops of Damascus or Cairo. 


' Religion of the Semites (2nd ed.), pp. 338 et seq. 
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Other bone objects calling for notice are a slender pin (Fig. 7, @) 
made of the bone of a bird, with a simple decoration scratched at 
one end; asmall circular ornamental pin-head (Fig. 7, >); a minute 


4 Amc. 


a 


é 


Fie. 7.—Bone Objects. 


fragment with a sharp point, possibly a plectrum for plucking the 
strings of a musical instrument, and a small slip of bone, nicked at 
both ends, possibly part of the fastening of a dress (Fig. 7, ¢). 


§ VII.—Porrery. 


So much has recently been written upon Palestinian pottery that 
it might be thought almost impossible to add to the subject. But 
the results even of the short period of excavation now completed 
lead me to expect that by the Gezer excavation the theories current 
regarding Palestinian pottery will be both modified and enlarged. At 
present, however, I need indicate the more important of the actual 
results of the last two months’ excavation only ; when the firman 
has expired the time will come fora full discussion of the lessons 
taught by the mound in this and other branches of archeology. 

Types.—These are almost uniformly early ; examples of nearly all 
the varieties of vessels figured in BM., Plates XXIII-XXV, have 
been found, not only deep down, but on the surface. In the upper 
strata a later admixture is easily detected by the presence of such 
types as BM., Plates XXX, No. 3; XXXI, Nos. 2, 19; XXXII; 
XXXIII, No. 1; XXXIV, No. 9. In connexion with what has 
been said in a preceding section respecting the relation between 
~Gezer and Lachish, it is remarkable that the most characteristic 
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and frequent types of pottery have proved to be those peculiar to 
Tell el-Hesy. Such are BM. XXIV, No. 1; XXX, No. 4; XXXI, 
No. 1; to which may be added the peculiar drain-pipe-shaped object, 
B. MMC., No. 231, an earlier variety of which appeared in - 
third city at Gezer (Plate IV, Fig. 1). Of the “ cup-and-saucer 
jar-stands, so common apparently at Tell el-Hesy, but of which 
one fragment only appeared, so far as I can recollect, in the 
Shephelah tells, one specimen has already been found. 

A common form of vessel is a flat circular tray, with raised rim 
and small holes impressed or picked with a stick on the under 
surface. This I believe to have been for baking, the holes being 
intended to allow the heat of the fire to penetrate the tray more 
easily. The neck of a jar, shaped like a long cylinder, was found 
that, if it were in proportion to the vessel to which it once 
belonged, would indicate that the latter was at least five feet high. 

Details.—Several hitherto undescribed details have been found. 
Prominent among these is what I may term the pillar-handle and 
pillar-strainer (Plate IV, Figs. 2, 3). They are not absolutely new, 
for specimens were found in the Shephelah tells; all, however, 
were fragmentary. No jar has yet been found with either of these 
features in situ ; it is quite evident, however, that the pillar handle 
rose more or less vertically from the shoulders of the jar, parallel 
to the neck, to which one side of the conical cup, that may be 
likened to the “capital” of the pillar, was attached. The pillar 
strainer differs only in two holes being pierced through the attach- 
ment of the “capital” and the neck of the vessel, by which liquid 
could be poured into the receptacle. It is quite evident that the 
“pparent spouts often found on vessels (e.g., BM., 49, 3) are in 
reality of the nature of bottle fill 
straining out impurities in the liquid. 

A restoration! is attempted in the annexed drawing (Plate V) 
of a singularly interesting vessel, of which some six or eight frag- 
ments were found. It must have been of considerable size, with a 
mouth about a foot, more or less, in diameter. There were two 
bold handles, right-angled, ornamented on the back with deep 
grooves. The lip round the mouth was heavily moulded; the 
fractures showed that the moulding concealed a channel or tube 


ers, with narrow orifices for 


" Evidence for all the details shown in the drawing remain on the frag- 
ments, except for the raised collar round the strainer, which, however, was an 
obvious necessity. No fragment of the lower part of the vessel was recognised. 
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running inside, right round the mouth. This tube had two 
orifices : one, in the shape of a cup with strainer bottom, at the 
attachment of one handle; the other, in the shape of a spout 
moulded into the form of a lion’s head, at the attachment of the 
other. The wine, or whatever liquid was stored in the jar, was 
evidently not poured in at the wide mouth but at the strainer, 
and ran round the tube and out at the lion’s head. The jar is a 
remarkable example of impractical ingenuity, for a cloth stretched 
over the mouth would have served the purpose better, and with less 
trouble. 

Ledge-handles (compare BM., Plate XXVI) appear of all shapes 
and sizes, including the form of a horizontal, flat, rectangular 
tongue, which has not hitherto been illustrated. In one very 
curious jar the ledge-handle had developed into a frill completely 
surrounding the neck. 

Of ornamental combing and burnishing some fine examples came 
to light. A good specimen of the former will be found on Plate IV, 
Fig. 4. Among the latter a considerable number of fine white 
burnished stands must be noticed. In addition to their colour they 
had a remarkable peculiarity. When the imitation of cords, so 
common in early Palestinian pottery, appeared on these fragments, 
it was always incised, never (as is more usual) in relief. Such 
imitations of cords, of all the patterns figured in BM., Plate XXVIII, 
are very common at Gezer. 

Potters’ Marks.—The few stamps are all Egyptian, and properly 
belong to the subsequent section on Communication and Trade (§ VIII). 
The rest of the marks are all to be classified under the following 
heads: (1) Finger-marks, usually those of the index finger, though 
the thumb is not uncommon, and the little finger is sometimes 
found: generally impressed on the upper surface of the handle at 
its upper attachment, though occasionally (two examples) inside 
the mouth of the vessel opposite the upper attachment of the 
handle, and rarely (one example) on the wader surface of the 
handle at its upper attachment; it has also been found over the 
lower attachment in one or two specimens. The prints are usually 
blurred, and it is extremely rare that a good impression of the 
papillary ridges of the potter’s finger-tip can be found. ‘The 
impressions are generally single, but sometimes two finger-prints 
are found, either side by side or one over the other. (2) Punch- 
marks, which may be either simply the end of a stick impressed 
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once (common), twice (occasionally), or four times (one example) 
on the back of the handle; or else some very elementary device, 
‘such as a circle, or a cross in an oval. In one curious example the 
mark, so far as I could make out, was impressed with a complicated 
knot on a piece of cord. (3) Nail-marks, traced either actually 
with the nail, or more commonly with a stick. The marks are all - 
very simple. The plain cross of two lines, shaped sometimes like 
« Latin cross, sometimes like a Greek cross, and sometimes like the 
cross of St. Andrew, is by far the commonest. Then come such 
combinations of lines as these :— 


FEXSX¥faARY >#=1 
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which may be compared with the nail-marks figured in BM., Plates: 
XXIX, LVI. There is, however, one important difference. There 
is nothing that can safely be compared with any of the letters in 
the Old Hebrew or Pheenician alphabet, if we except the cross and 
Nos. 8, 12, which might be equated with fm, 7, and D respectively. 
{ do not think, however, that such a comparison is justifiable, as 
the similarity may be a mere accident ; if Phoenician letters were 
to be found among these nail-marks, they would appear in greater 
numbers. The proportion of potters’ marks found at Tell el-Hesy 


comparable with letters of the Phoenician alphabet is considerably 
greater than at Gezer. 


Moulded Decoration. This is rare in Palestinian pottery, if we 
exclude spouts and handles in 


the shape of animals’ heads. I can 

bring forward two examples of a different kind—a potsherd with 
« sheep or some such animal in relief upon it (Plate IV, Fig. 5), 
and a jarhandle with the figure of a snake creeping upon it 
(Plate IV, Fig. 6). 
Coloured Decoration.—The contrast between the Gezer-Lachish 
group of antiquities and those of the Shephelah tells is nowhere 
more strongly emphasised than in the department of coloured 
pottery. The peculiar patterns, fully illustrated in BM., Plates 
XXXVI to XLII, so especially characteristic of Tell es-Sifi, are at 
Gezer very meagr ely represented, which seems also to have been 
the case at Tell el-Hesy. They are not wholly absent, however, 
and, being found sometimes in the very lowest strata, must have 
developed earlier than had been previously supposed. On the 
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other hand, there is 4 different style of painting, found in some 
examples at Tell el-Hesy, entirely unknown in the Shephelah tells, 
which has reappeared in Gezer. The difference between the two 
styles is well illustrated in the treatment of the bird figure in 
B. MMC., Plate LXII, as compared with that in BM., Plate XLIV. 
The first is drawn in broad lines—almost in wash—the second in 
narrow lines ; in the first the whole outline is filled in with stripes 
of a different colour, in the second the outline is left open; the 
first is essentially polychromatic, the second essentially mono- 
chromatic ; for though two colours are often employed together in 
the Shephelah painted pottery, it is by no means in the most 
typical examples. 

The fine painting of a fish, reproduced on Plate IV (Fig. 7), 
gives us the first example of what I may for the present call the 
Tell el-Hesy technique, found since the excavation of that mound 
was closed, and also presents us with an entirely new motive in the 
colour decoration of Palestinian pottery. 


Fie. 8.—Sketch of an Ostrich on a Potsherd. 
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The geometrical patterns show the same difference. Compare — 


any of the examples on BM., Plate XX XVII, with B. MMC., a 
LXIII, No. 109. The Shephelah artists painted two me 
zigzags side by side, of the same colour, and then left ade _ the 
Tell el-Hesy artist went a step further, and fitted in a thir ie 
in a different colour, filling up the space between rer e 
illustrated example of geometrical pattern in ene Biles: 
(Plate IV, Fig. 8) shows a similar characteristic. A eaeE “a 
artist would certainly have been satisfied with Rr e 
pattern ; the Gezer artist has attempted, by filling in the out BF 
to supply a background.!. A much ruder and ORS PrEnaery ee 
of art is illustrated by the picture of an ostrich sketched in r 

lines on the potsherd here represented (Fig. 8, p. 337). hed 

Miscellaneous,—I may mention a curious sherd with scrate ~ 
ornament, evidently made with some sharp instrument after u e 
vessel was finished and fired (Plate IV, Fig. 11); a small jar 
(Fig. 9, p. 339), its upper half ornamented with groups of smal] dots 
‘parently picked on with a comb; and a curious little vessel 
with strainer bottom, a fragment of which was found (Plate IV, 
Fig. 9), 

A collection of circular dises of sun-baked mud, about 8 inches 
in diameter and 1 inch thick, was found close to the rock in the 
first. trench, associated with buildings of the first or second city. 
About eight or ten were unearthed. They are more like children’s 
mud pies than anything else, and I am not disinclined to believe 
that this is what they actually are, though it is of course open 
to anyone who considers such an explanation too puerile to regard 


them as votive models of lectisternial oblations analogous to the 
shewbread of the Hebrews. 


In BM., Plate UXXVIIL, will be found a spindle-wheel cut out 


of a dise of pottery, no doubt once part of the side of a vessel. 
Other examples of such & secondary use of pottery appear at 
Gezer. One specimen (Plate IV, Fig. 10) having two holes must 
be a button. Other small discs of pottery, evidently cut down 
from broken sherds, but without holes, have been found; these 
are also probably buttons, or rather the cones of buttons, cloth 
being wrapped round them. J assign a large number of pebbles, 

' The cross-patching in 


black, very different from t 
vertical lines denote red. 


these two drawings represents a dull oe 
he glossy black of the Shephelah designs, The 
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apparently water-worn and brought up from the sea, some of which 
are found nearly every day, to a similar purpose. 
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Fig. 9.—Sherd of Jar with Dot-ornamentation. 


Stamped Jar-Handles.—Besides the Egyptian handles to be 
described in the next section, I must mention a number of Hebrew 
and Greek handles,’ found by the workmen or by myself scattered 
over the surface of the mound. 

The Hebrew stamped handles are four in number. They are 
all in a very bad state of preservation, and add nothing new to 
this much-discussed class of objects. All are “Royal stamps,” one 
bearing the town-name Hebron with the flying disc ; the others the 
name of Socoh—two with the disc, the third with the scarabeeus. 
The above account of the pottery is exclusive of the food-vessels 
from the burial cave, which will be described with the account 
of that important discovery. 


1 (Mr. Macalister has already found over 40 Greek stamps, a complete list 
- of which will be published in a later number of the Quarterly Statement.) 
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§ VIII.—ComMuNIcATION AND TRADE. 


As might be expected, the great majority of objects of foreign 
provenance are Egyptian in origin. The Egyptian objects consist 
exclusively of jar-handles with scarab-seals impressed on them, 
scarabs, and the impression of a scarab on a fragment of hard, 
black pottery. The small amulet figures, fairly common on the 
Shephelah tells, are notably absent from Gezer; a very minute 
and quite unrecognisable fragment of a paste figure, covered with 
blue enamel, was the solitary indication of the possibility of such 
fragments still lying buried in the tell. 

These various seals and scarabs are collected on Plate VI. 
No. 1 shows a pattern of spirals, such as is characteristic of 
about the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties. Nos. 2, 3 belong to 
about the same period, in which scarabs showing the field 
ornamented with symmetrical but meaningless arrangements of 
figures are common: notice the rude representation of the flying 
scarabwus? at the bottom of 3. No. 4 is worn and difficult to 
make out. It represents a man walking, holding something in his 
hand. No.5 on the same plate represents the irregular fragment 
of black, hard clay just referred to, bearing an impression from a 
scarab. It allies itself in style and date to jar-handles 2, 3. 

Nos. 6-11 represent the scarabs. No. 6 is plain, of blue 
enamelled paste. No.7 is of white slate ; its device is a curious 
Steatopygous figure seated on a chair. No. 8 is a scaraboid of 
bone from the surface of the Western Hill, apparently later in date 
than the rest 3 the style seems comparable with eighteenth dynasty 
work. No. 9 is a magnificent scarab of diorite, bearing a singularly 
realistic group of a lioness and crocodile, This scarab is unfortu- 
nately chipped at the end. No. 10 ig a small and neatly-cut scarab 
of jade, which has also been chipped. It seems to have borne a 
horse cut upon it, but nothing is left except the ends of the legs 
and the tip of the tail. No. 11 is a smal] fragment of an amethyst 
scaraboid ; of the device two smal] circles, having dots at their 


centres, alone remain. All the searabs and Egyptian stamps were 
found in the upper strata, 


' [For Professor Petrie’s remarks, see p. 365.) 


* Scarabeus = the living beetle; scarab = the figure of the beetle in 
stone, &e. 
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In Fig. 12 is shown a rude clay cylinder, the existence of which 
indicates a direct or indirect trade with Babylon. 

The rude seal of limestone, Fig. 13, with the figure of a stag, 
is probably Canaanite. A similar seal, with two stags back to 
back, was found at Tell Zakariya,' and the impression in clay of 
a third seal, also engraved with a stag, was picked up on the 
surface of the present tell. 

Other sporadic evidences of foreign trade, at various periods, 
have been found. They consist of: (1) The mouth of a small jug 
of burnished brown ware of a well-known Greco-Pheenician type 
characteristic of Cyprus; (2) several small fragments of painted 
ware of the type associated with Mykenzan civilisation; (3) a 
small sherd of an Athenian black vase, found at a depth of 2 feet 


6 inches. 
§ IX.—RELIGION AND FOLKLORE. 


Besides the massebéth and the temenos, reference to which has 
already been made, several illustrations of the religion and supersti- 
tions of the Gezerites have been unearthed. ‘These consisted of 
figures and amulets. 

Figures.—The oldest and most interesting was the rude twraph 
from the burial cave, still to be described. The only other human 
figures were examples of the well- 
known type of undressed female 
divinity with lotus flowers, in low 
relief, on a terra-cotta plaque (as 
in BM., Plate LXVI, Nos. 10-16 ; 
LXVIII, 1, 2. See also Fig. 10). 
Fragments of four of these have 
been found. A fifth was long ago 
found by Mr. Bergheim on the 
tell; it is figured in the Survey 
Memoirs (vol. ii, p. 439), and in 
Professor Clermont-Ganneau’s Archeological Researches (vol. ii, 
p- 242). 

As in the Shephelah tells, several fragments of statuettes of the 
cow divinity were found. In one of the pits the four legs of such 
a statue appeared in different places, as though it had become 


Fie. 10.—Head of Goddess Figure. 


1 Quarterly Statement, 1899, Pl. VII (facing p. 106), No. 14. 
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accidentally broken, and its owner had thrown the pieces about. 
The head (Fig. 11, ~) belongs to a different statuette. 


Fie. 11.—Fragments of Statuettes of the Cow-divinity. 


Numerous roughly-cut phallic objects in white limestone were 
scattered all through the accumulation. Less commonplace was 
the figure of a flat fish of the same material, from the third or 
fourth city—the stratification was a little uncertain. This is 
suggestive of Atargatis-worship, of which, it will be remembered, 
evidence was also found at Tell Zakariya. 

Being in white limestone, these objects would seem to support 
the interesting theory of Dr. Wiinsch, set forth in the important 
account of the Tell Sandahannah tablets, contributed by him to 
BM.—namely, that white limestone had some special esoteric 
meaning for the natives of Palestine. But it is worth remembering, 
perhaps, that limestone magical tablets are not confined to 
Palestine,! and that at least one imprecation-document written on 
a plate of lead was found two or three years ago at Beit Jibrin.? 
Palestine is practically made of white limestone, and this, being 
the commonest material found there, is less likely to be invested 
with mystery, for it is to Strange not to familiar objects that 
mankind ascribes esoteric characteristics. | Moreover, being so 


' A hoard of 1,200 magical tablets on limestone was found at Biere, 
Saxony, and are now in the museum at Quedlinburg ; see my Studies in Irish 
Epigraphy, vol, ii, Appendix. 

* I was shown at the time a fragment of this tablet, which was about the 
size of a man’s hand, and closely written with Greek characters. The man into 
whose possession it had fallen demanded not less than two Napoleons as its price. 
He told me that it was originally five times larger, but thut he had torn it in 
pieces, because he could get as much from tourists for each fragment as for the 
whole tablet when perfect. This is a typical example of what is going on daily 
in Palestine. 
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common and so soft—it can be scratched with a finger nail— 
it is at once the cheapest and the most easily worked materia] 
to be found, and it is exactly these two qualities which are the 
most likely to appeal to a Semite, even when he is engaged on so 
serious an operation as cutting out a household god, or invoking 
malediction on someone who has got the better of him. 

As a matter of fact, when making amulets, it was black slate 
which was the favourite material. A good many such were found, 
either oval, rectangu- 
lar, or sinker-shaped, 
generally flat, and 
always perforated for 
suspension (see Fig, 
12); with these pro- 
phylactics must be 
classed the metacarpal 
bone of a kid, pierced 
like a button with two 
holes, which was found in the burial cave; and also, probably, 
the perforated shells which have already been referred to. 


Fic. 12.—Amulets in Black Slate. 


§ X.—MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 


A few objects remain which cannot conveniently be classed 
under any of the above heads. 

Food.—Cow bones, split for marrow, have already been men- 
tioned. Several hoards of burnt grain—wheat and barley—no 
doubt relics of conflagrations in the granaries, have been found. 
(Traces of considerable fires are very common throughout the 
strata, but so far no uniform layer of ashes, such as I expected to 
find resulting from the destruction of the town by the father of 
Solomon’s Egyptian wife, has made its appearance.) 

Dress.—The processes of making clothing are illustrated (1) by 
the ubiquitous spindle-whorl, of which some curious examples 
have been found in clay, slate, limestone, jasper, and bone; the 
commonest form at Gezer is a plain, unpolished limestone ring ; 
(2) by weaver’s weights of more or less compact brick, or else of 
pebbles and stones perforated. The pyramidal or conical form of 
brick weight is exclusively found ; none of the spherical weights, so 
common at Tell Zakariya, have appeared. As is natural, they are 
often discovered in groups of a dozen or two. 
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‘Animal Figures.—Béeside the cow figures mentioned in the last 
section, Imay refer here to the very curious horse-head (Fig. 13, a), 
as well as to the head of a snake in pottery, and the figure with 
breasts (?) and goat’s horns (Fig. 13, }). Fig. 13, ¢, is probably a toy. 


Fic. 13.—Animal Figures. 


A limestone bar, apparently cut into the similitude of a snapping 
dog (Fig. 14), from the first city, may possibly be natural, as the 
limestone nodules here sometimes take extraordinary shapes, which 
it is difficult to distinguish from human workmanship. 
Weights.—Three stone weights require special mention. The 
first is of porphyry (17°125 grammes) ; the other two of quartzite 
(31-825 and 45:39 grammes respectively). The porphyry weight is 
spindle-shaped ; the lightest quartzite weight is the frustum of a 
cone, inverted; the third is of a similar shape, but with a domed 
top.! 
. ,' [For Professor Petrie’s remarks, see p. 365.] 
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Gold, Silver, and Lead.—Gold was represented by a minute 
annulet, 4 mm. in diameter, by a slip of gold leaf wrapped round a 
fragment of bronze wire and ornamented with a fern-leaf pattern 
indented on it, and by a small ear-ring. In silver I have to record 
the needles, already mentioned in § IV, and a few bracelets. Lead 
was represented by a disc about the size and shape of a halfpenny, 


Fie, 14.—Animal Figure. 


§ XI.—Rock-cutrincs AND TomBs. 


Careful enquiries have been prosecuted among the workmen, 
some of whom have had experience of tomb-robbing, in order to 
find out whether any special methods are followed by the fellahin 
in their illicit search for tombs. It will be interesting to state the 
results of these enquiries, the truth of which, of course, remains to 
be tested, 

The fellah, accustomed all his life to the changing aspects of one 
particular set of hillsides, is naturally at a great advantage compared 
with the traveller who encamps in the district for, at most, a year 
Z2 


; wh 
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or two. The former has by experience discovered certain indica- 
tions of the probable existence of ancient tombs. The simplest and 
most obvious one, the tops of rock-scarps, appearing above the 
surface of the ground, which may be rock-faces containing the 
vertical doors of tombs. They may, of course, be also the sides of 
quarries or olive-presses, or merely a natural formation ; this is 
settled by a little digging. I am assured that it is always regarded 
as a good sign if the foundation of a built wall appears above the 
ground, butting at right angles against the face of the rock. 

If all these surface indications have been tested—and nowadays 
it is difficult to find a piece of rock-scarp that has not been tested— 
there remain others, less obvious to the traveller. The fellah keeps 
his eyes open in early spring and late summer, and notices where 
the grass and weeds become green the soonest, and retain their 
green the longest. In the Palestinian hills, consisting as they do of 
rock with a thin coating of earth spread unevenly over it, a 
depression in the rock, which naturally contains rather deeper 
earth, is marked by more flourishing vegetation. These green 
patches are tested by sinking a crowbar: if it strikes rock soon 
then the depression is a natural hollow, or at most, an ancient olive 
press; if it sink deeper, and ring hollow when it at last strikes 
stone, the native knows he has found a tomb-shaft. 

When we were at Tell Sandahannah we learned two further 
details from the Beit Jibrin people, which are given here for what 
they may be worth. First, the tomb-shafts are said to be filled 
with earth rather whiter than the surrounding soil,! and so, when 
testing a place known to contain tombs, the fellah scrapes and 
scratches here and there till he comes to soil of light colour, and 
then digs his shaft. Secondly, when a tomb has been found and 
robbed, the plunderer takes six paces to the side of it, and at the 
end of the sixth he sinks again, in the reasonable certainty of finding 
a second. If this prove unsuccessful six more paces in the same 
direction is almost certain to lead to another tomb. 

There must be a large cemetery round so extensive a city as 
Gezer, and the few tombs that I have found to be rifled are not 
sufficient to account for all the inhabitants it must have contained. 
Much damage has been done in recent times near Kubab, Silbit, 
‘Amwas, and other places in the neighbourhood, but these are too 


1 Perhaps due to fragments of limestone chippings remaining after the 
original quarrying-out of the tomb chamber. 
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distant from the tell to have been the burial-places for the Gezerites. 
‘The analogy of Tell Sandahannah leads me to expect to find the 
city cemetery on the slopes of the tell, or of the hillsides imme- 
diately adjacent. Hitherto I have not been able to spend more 
than a couple of days in the search, with a certain proportion of 
the workmen, whom I directed to run trenches along the side of the 
hill over a prescribed area—the trenches being sufficiently wide, 
and sufficiently close together, to include any tomb-shafts that may 
exist. No tombs have yet been found, but the work has not been 
wholly unproductive. It gives an idea of the extraordinary way in 
which the hillside must be honeycombed with excavations of various 
kinds to consider that in the little area tested—not one-thousandth 
part of the area of the hill—I found four cisterns and a large cave 
of the Beit Jibrin type, the existence of which has been quite 
unsuspected. This cave is, perhaps, an ancient burial cave, like 
that to be described in the next section, but possibly merely a 
cistern. As its exploration still requires a considerable amount 
of clearance, I shall send a fuller description with a subsequent 
report. 

That in early times the dead were buried within the city walls 
is shown not only by the burial cave of the most ancient 


inhabitants, but also by the occurrence of skeletons among the 


house-walls of the upper strata. These seem to show that in late 
pre-Israelite (and early Jewish?) times the dead were buried, not 
only within the city, but even within the houses. There were no 
special grave deposits found with the skeletons. We have still, 
however, to discover the tombs of the Maccabean population. 
Within as well as without the wall the hill was found to be full 


of cisterns. ‘Some of these I am clearing out. The work is 


necessarily slow, and is not yet sufficiently advanced to report 


upon. I may, however, remark before passing from the subject for . 
the present, that the results thus far have been quite sufficiently 


interesting to justify the outlay. 


§ XII.—Tur Buriat CAVE. 


About 140 feet south of the great city wall, in the first trench 
excavated, the workmen found an oval sinking in the rock-surface, 


_ its long axis lying about north-east and south-west, and between 
13 and 14 feet long. Walls of the third city had been built over 
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and concealed it. On clearing out the earth, steps leading down- 
wards (Figs. 15, 16) were uncovered, one by one, terminating in 
the foundations of a ruined wall that had been built across the 
mouth of a cave to which the steps gave access. This cave proved 
on examination to be artificially excavated, as pick-marks were 
visible on the walls all round. It consists of one chamber of a 
maximum length (east to west) of 31 feet, breadth of 24 feet 
6 inches, and height ranging from 2 feet at the south to 5 feet at 
the east. There are two entrances: that with steps, just mentioned, 
at the south-west corner; and, at the east end, a shaft in the roof, 
which I afterwards opened, roughly circular, about 3 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and stopped by a great stone, 5’ 56" x 4'7" x 8" thick, 
lying on the surface of the rock. 

It became immediately obvious, on entering the cave, that this 
was a very early and unrifled cemetery, and I therefore decided to 
clear it completely. This was most carefully done, and every 
shovelful of earth passed under my inspection, as I remained in the 
cave the whole time the workmen were employed in it. It will be 
convenient to give the results of this examination in historical 
order, rather than in the order in which each fact came to light. 

On the accompanying plan (Plate VIT) it will be seen that an 
area of perhaps slightly less than half the extent of the cave is 
marked off by a broken dot-and-dash line. This area was found to 
be covered with the ashes of burnt human bodies. The layer, 
which was spread directly on the rock floor, was not of uniform 
thickness, it was at least 1 foot thick at about 5 feet from the 
stepped entrance, and diminished rapidly to the border of the area 
where mere traces were found. 

A little perforated ornament or amulet, made from the bone of 
a kid (Fig. 17), was found charred with the human remains. This 
had presumably been on the body of the person to whom it 
belonged, and burnt with it. From this I would infer that the 
bodies, not the bones merely, were cremated; and the general 
coherence of the bones showed that the cremation took place 
oe ide the cave. A further reason in support of this deduction 
= presently be advanced in the account of the human remains 
contributed by my father to this report. 

___ The fire reduced the bones to a white ash at the place where 
it had been most powerful—namely, just inside the door of the 
stepped entrance opposite the left-hand jamb. For so strong @ 
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Fie. 16.—Steps to Entrance of Burial Cave, from the Interior. 
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flame a draught was required: and the method by which this 
draught was supplied is one of the most interesting features in 
the cave. Just under the roof of the chamber, 
all round, is a stratum of soft rock, which to 
the left of the doorway is about 2 feet in 
thickness. A narrow passage, 9 feet long, 
was cut in this stratum, and in its roof a 
conical chimney, 2 feet 5 inches in diameter 
at the bottom, 8 inches at the top, was 
formed. The interstices of the rock in the 
sides of the chimney still show traces of 
smoke-blackening : pick-marks in its wall 
show that it is artificial. 

The presence of this chimney in connexion 
with the burnt bones proves conclusively that 
we have to deal with an ancient crematorium, 
made for the purpose, and not with the 
traces of such a tragedy as that described 
in 2 Kings x, 25, in which Jehu slew the Fia.17.—Bone Amulet. 
worshippers of Baal, which might otherwise 
be a possible explanation. That the bones were left just as they 
were burnt was shown by the regularity with which the intensity 
of the fire, as indicated by its effects on the remains, increased to a 
focus. 

The people who used the cave as a crematorium were followed 
by others who employed it for inhumation. It is possible that 
these were the inhabitants of the third city. It seems most 
probable that the stepped entrance was the older, and that it was 
blocked up (by the wall whose foundations have already been 
Fa i eet rap apie of disposal of the dead was altered. 
Giteanst: the eure re ee ai nie 
ER Uhl on “tn ik ee removed the latter. At this time, as 
Frese sige : i cave was thus rendered necessary, I believe 
oe ean aemcnia ave been cut. The reasons for this alteration are 
hiete pie? 2 Wad via ars by the old entrance and the chimney 
pS ae pea or building; and the roof shaft would not 
re sey easy access to the caves for dogs or thieves as did 

case. The bones of a dog were found just inside the 


stepped entrance, showing that these animals occasionally found 
their way in. 
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It Is possible that the cave was enlarged when reappropriated 
by the inhumating people, and that the area of cremation represents 
its original extent. Unfortunately the walls are so friable that 
they do not retain the individual pick-marks sharply enough to 
settle this question. Had the cave been cut in the soft, homo- | 
geneous clunch of Beit Jibrin, which preserves every mark as 
sharply as the impression of a seal, an answer would have been 
found easily. In some caves at Beit Jibrin it is possible not only 
to tell the exact nature of the tools employed, but also the probable 
number and approximate stature of the workmen, and even 
occasionally to detect evidence of such physical peculiarities as 
left-handedness. 

The dead, in this second period, were deposited all over the 
floor, and (so far as could be determined) in a contracted position 
on their sides. No evidence of any attention to orientation was 
observable. The bones of different individuals were heaped upon 
one another, and the resulting confusion was greatly increased by 
the operations of rats, whose burrows extended in all directions. 

_ Ranged along the wall were a series of enclosures, evidently the 
.graves of persons of distinction. These are denoted on the plan by 
index letters. A and D each consisted of a platform of flat stones, 
laid together in regular order like the paving blocks of a street, 
about 8 inches above the rock floor of the cave, and bounded by 
rows of larger stones. In A there were two such rows, in D one 
only. E was similar, but it had no regularly paved floor ; its area 
contained a disordered débris of stones, which I did not think worth 
while recording on the plan. Probably the boundary wall had 
been higher, and had fallen in. 

The enclosure B, like E, had no regularly laid floor ; but, unlike 
all the others, the stones by which it was bounded were cemented 
together with stiff mud. They were of larger size than the stones 
used in any other of the constructions in the cave, and they had 
evidently oversailed so as to meet at the roof of the cave. The 
wall had, however, fallen in on the eastern side. This accident 
must have taken place while the cave was still in use, as a large 
deposit of pottery had been placed on the ruins. There were no 
bones inside this enclosure. The Rey. Pére Séjourné, Prior of 

$t. Etienne, Jerusalem, who visited the excavation recently and 
saw the cave, told me that he had seen a similar enclosure within 


a cave at ‘Aid el-Ma. 
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Just east of B, against the wall, was an erection of flat stones 
(C on plan) raised about 1 foot above the floor of the cave, and 
measuring 3 feet 4 inches by 3 feet 10 inches. I can only deseribe 
it as being more like an altar than anything else, though I should 
hesitate definitely to assign such a use to it. Nothing was found 
on, within, or about it to indicate its purpose. Between D and E 
was a large quantity of sandy soil full of bone fragments. 

The most interesting interment, however, was between A and B, 
Here was a paved platform, such as was also noted in A and D, on 
which was laid a large jar of coarse brick-red porous ware. It was 
broken, and must have been deposited in that condition, as the 
pieces were not found, though close by it were found sherds of 
another jar of similar type. Stones were built up round the jar 
to keep it in position; the boundary of the grave, however, had 
been disturbed, and lay, confused with the débris of the wall that 
had closed the entrance, in the middle of the floor. The jar 
contained a few bones, sufficient to show that the body of an 
infant who had died at or immediately after birth had been 
deposited within it. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
we have here the remains of the victim of an infant sacrifice, 
probably offered when the cave was first adapted for burial. On 
no other hypothesis can the special treatment of this individual 
infant—one of many of the same age whose remains were found 
in the cave—be accounted for; and the remarkable discovery at 
Taanach of jar-buried children associated with sacrificial furniture 
is a piece of evidence in the same direction. 

The interments in this cave were probably, roughly speaking, 
contemporary with the patriarchal interments in the Cave of 
Machpelah, and it is likely that the funerary rites and internal 
arrangements of the two places of sepulture were similar. 

It is curious that a cross appeared to be cut on one of the stones 
of a wall by which the left-hand side of the stepped entrance had 
been brought to a fair face. But after close inspection I came to 
the conclusion that this might be a natural mark in the limestone. 

Having now given the outlines of the history of the cave, as 
deduced from its examination, it remains to describe the deposits 
found within it. These are almost exclusively human bones and 
pottery. . 

The Bones.—By good fortune my father, Professor Macalister, 
of Cambridge, arrived on a visit to the excavations shortly after 
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the discovery of the cave, and he was present at its examination on 


all save the first two days. It has therefore been possible to obtain 
a scientific examination of the bones such as I would not have been 
competent to carry out unaided. The result of this examination 


he has drawn up in the following report :— 


“ Report on the Human Bones in the Cemetery Cave at Gezer. 


“The human remains are in two series, burnt and unburnt. The 
former are the older, as they form a layer beneath the unburnt stratum, 
extending under the stone platforms on which the bodies buried in graves 
A and E had been placed. 

“The calcined bones are the remains of a large number of persons 
(how many it was impossible to determine, as they were all broken and 
their fragments mixed) forming a solid stratum, in places over a foot in 
thickness. They had been trampled and spread when the grave mounds 
were built. The soft parts, as well as the bones, had been burnt, for frag- 
ments of burnt hyoid bones in the débris furnished presumptive evidence 
that at any rate the soft parts of the neck had been consumed. There 
seemed to be one centre of combustion, but its section showed that the 
fire had been successively renewed, probably at considerable intervals, as 
even here the bones were not equally burned, and strata of blackened 
bone alternated with masses reduced to a white asb. 

““The remains were of persons of all ages. The bones of at least 
twelve newly-born infants were identified, scattered through the mass. 
There were also fragments representing more than a score of children 
between one and eight years of age, and about as many adolescents 
between nine and twenty-five years. The rest were adults. An attempt 
to determine the number of these, by collecting and classifying the 
fragments, showed that there were at least fifty,and probably even more, 
of both sexes, the females slightly preponderating. 

* Neither skulls nor long bones were sufficiently preserved to be of 
use for measurement, but it was possible, by carefully grouping the 
fragments, to obtain some data for a general estimate of stature, and of 
erania] shape and size. From these observations it appears that the 
bones were those of a people of slender build and small, but not dwarfish, 
stature. None exceeded 5 feet 7 inches, and most were under 5 feet 
4 inches. The limbs were slender but muscular, none of the humeri 
were perforated, a few tibi were slightly platyenemic, and a few femora 
platymeric, but none pilasterei. The cranial shape was an elongated 
oval, fairly well arched longitudinally, but rather fiat-sided, with a 
length-breadth index somewhere between 72 and 75. The skull bones 
were thick and heavy. 

“This information is not sufficient definitely to correlate this ancient 
people with any of the known Mediterranean races. It certainly points 


to their being a pre-Semitic stock. 
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“The unburnt bones were in two series. The majority formed a 
more or less uniform layer spread out on the cave floor, over, ony 
extending beyond, the area of evga A cee number were lai 
on stone platforms within the several grave enclosures. 

" The former represented a much larger number of adult bodies than 
the hurnt series, with a proportional number of those of immature age ; 
but their condition of comminution and scattering was equally unsatis- 
factory. The whole mass was riddled with the burrows of rats, and the 
cancellous parts of almost all the bones had been destroyed. From the 
observations and measurements taken, it was clear that these belonged 
to a race taller than the cremated folk. The average male stature was 
somewhere about 5 feet 6 inches (but some few rose as high as 5 feet 
11 inches); the female stature was about 5 feet 3 inches. They were a 
stronger, larger-boned people than their predecessors, with pilastered 
femora, platyenemic tibie, and with the articular surfaces of ankle, knee, 
and hip, showing those increased areas of flexion which are associated 
with the habitual assumption of the squatting position when resting. 
Their skulls were larger, of thinner bones, distinctly pentagonoid, both 
when viewed from above and from behind. As nearly as we could 


: 0 
estimate, the average length-breadth index a”) ranged about 78. 


The faces were longer, with fairly prominent noses and rounded chins. 
The teeth were large and well spaced. In one or two female jaws there 
was a tendency to alveolar prognathisin. , 

“These general characters seem to correlate this people with the 
Semitic stock, rendering it probable that they were part of the earliest 
wave of Semitic immigration—that of the primitive Amorites, 

“Of the bodies interred in the graves, those in A had been much 
disturbed, probably by the rats. There were fragmentary remains of at 
least three adult skeletons, which, in general characters, Were indis- 
tinguishable from those of the unburnt stratum. One of these was 
certainly male, the other certainly female; of the third, only a few 
indefinite fragments were found. There were also the remains of two 
infants. 

“In or near D were three crania—one nearly perfect, the second had 
lost its facial part, and the third was still more fragmentary. The first, 
of which photographs are appended, was that of a male adult about 
30 years of age. Its length-breadth index is 75, height-length index 


H xX 100 se : : 
(2) 78; index of jaw projection is 96, orbital index 


Orb. W. ) 82, and nasal index (28x00) 54. The skull is 


that of a Semite, probably of a better class than that of the ordinary 
Amorite fellah, although it shows one character which is sometimes 
fre Sa as one of inferiority—viz., a fronto-temporal suture in each 
pterion. 


“The second skull is also that of a male, wider than the former at 
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the parietal eminences, but narrower at the forehead; a symmetrically 
pentagonal, with a length-breadth index of 79°7. The third is metopic, 
but of much the same shape, with an index about 77. 

“Tn grave D were the fragments :—(1) Of a male skeleton represented 
only by a few bones; (2) of a female whose skull was rounded, 
pentagonoid, with a broad short forehead, and an index estimated at 
about 78. 

“There was no reason to suppose that those buried in the graves 
differed in race from those of the unburnt stratum. 

“About five skeletons were found in a fragmentary condition at 
different parts of the city. These presented the same general characters 


as those of the unburnt stratum, 
“ Antex. MACALISTER,” 


The Pottery—Throughout the cave—in the bone débris on the 
floor, inside the grave enclosures, and built into the walls surround- 
ing them—were scattered a large collection of food vessels of 
different kinds. As these were nearly all perfect, or almost so, the 
collection is particularly valuable for the study of the earliest 
pottery of Palestine, Drawings of the types are collected on 
Plates [X-XI. 

Plate IX represents the earlier types, associated with the 
cremated remains. They are distinctly coarser in quality than the 
later vessels found in the inhumated stratum, Fig. 1 is a small 
jug with rounded base, flattened globular body, and wide mouth, 
The handle is broken; the stump shows that it was deeply 
channelled on the back, giving it a doubled appearance. Figs. 2, 
3, are hemispherical bowls, roughly modelled with the fingers. 
Fig. 4 is a cylindrical cup with one handle, also roughly moulded, 
and burnt black. Fig. 5 may possibly belong to the later period— 
the stratification of the pottery was not always certain, and vessels 
deposited on the top of the burnt layer might have belonged to the 
bottom of the buried layer. The rudeness of the execution leads 
me to prefer the earlier date, It is remarkable for displaying 
ledge-haadles, with two little additional knobs above each. Figs. 
it are Jugs with loop handles, and Fig. 8 is a rough expanding 

The vessels in Plate X, on which are collected the wncoloured 
years rea of the late types, are, on account of their large number 
and eee, necessarily drawn to half the scale employed in Plate IX. 
Fig. 1 is a small jug or cup. Fig. 2 is a bowl, remarkable for having 
a curious and most inconvenient handle at one side—quite too small 
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to give a firm grasp, even when the bowl is empty. Fig. 3isa 
very fine, large, spherical jug of burnished red ware. It has a flat 
bottom ; two plain. ledge-handles—on the upper surface of one of 
them three small dots are punched, possibly a potter’s mark; a 
circular mouth ; and a strainer for filling the vessel and at the same 
time purifying the liquid. It is plain from its shape and position 
that this could not have been used for pouring out. Fig. 4 is a flat- 
bottomed jug of red ware, burnished. Figs. 5, 6, are two small 
saucers, not calling for special remark ; Fig. 11 is similar to Fig. 6. 
Fig. 7 is a bowl with straight oblique sides: just inside the rim are 
two small dots impressed which do not penetrate the side of the 
vessel. Two other bowls were found, similar to this, but with the 
dots perforated right through. Figs. 8 and 9 are ordinary bowls 
with rounded bottoms. Fig. 9 shows perforations like those in 7, 
penetrating through the side of the vessel. Fig. 10 is similar to 
Fig. 4, but the bottom is concave. Fig. 12 is a conical jug of drab 
ware, with expanding neck. Fig. 13 is a globular jug with wide 
mouth and flattish base: there are two ledge handles and also 
two ear handles. The two holes near the base, shown in the plate, 
have been made intentionally. Fig. 14 is a saucer with curiously 
heavy moulding round the mouth—drawn below the figure to a 
larger scale. Fig. 15 is a bowl resembling Fig. 2, in having a 
minute handle at one side, too small to be of any practical service. 
Fig. 16 resembles Figs. 6, 11. Fig. 17 is a hemispherical cup on a 
solid cylindrical base. Fig. 18 is one of the most interesting of 
all the pieces of pottery recovered from the cave; unfortunately 
it is very imperfect. The three fragments that remain show that 
it was a tray, probably for baking, studded on the upper face 
with little squat conical knobs, just enough of which remains to 
show that they were arranged in a spiral. Fig. 19 is a curious 
anticipation of the shape of a late Jewish cooking pot, but 
with flat bottom. Fig. 20 is an ordinary jug with plain hedge 
handles. Fig. 21 is a vessel that has lost its neck and mouth. 
On one side are two mamillary projections, which suggest com- 
parison with the jars found by Schliemann bearing feminine 
characteristics. 

Few words are necessary with regard to Plate XI, which repre- 
sents a bowl (Fig. 1), a fragment of another (Fig. 4)—both with 
the two peculiar perforations already noticed—and two small jugs, 
ornamented with coloured decoration, This it will be noticed is 
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of a uniform type: the colour—dark Indian red—is also uniform. 
The patterns consist of simple groups of lines arranged in V, or in 


the Mycenzan MRF pattern; one piece—the fragment 


(Fig. 4)—is interesting on account of the appearance of the zigzag, 
which plays so important a part in later pre-Israelite decoration. 

The curious animal figure (which has been the handle of a jar) 
found just at the mouth of the cave, and illustrated in Fig. 19, is 
the only other piece (exclusive of the large jar containing the 
infant’s bones) calling for notice. 


Fia. 19.—Jar Handle, shaped as an Animal's Figure. 


. In order to complete this account of the food vessels a word 
. must be added respecting the grouping of the pieces. A large 
. number were lying about on the floor, without any special order 
or grouping being apparent. A few were built into crevices of the 
‘ grave enclosures, always in groups of at least two, a jug and a 
bowl. The finest pieces were heaped together on the fallen stones 
inside the enclosure B. I endeavoured to obtain a photograph of 
this group by magnesium light before disturbing it, and was 
successful in getting a negative good enough for a record, though 
not sufficiently clear for publication. In the two photographic views 
(Figs. 20, 21) I have assembled together the principal pieces found 
within this enclosure. 
) The large jar containing the infant’s bones (Fig. 22) is 2 feet 
4 inches long, with flat base, inverted cone body, surrounded by 
/ a rope-moulding, gently curved shoulders, and mouth abruptly 
turned back. The shape allies itself with that of the fine jar 
from Tell es-Safi (BM., Plate XXII, Fig. 1). 
Other Deposits—These were disappointingly few. They con- 
sisted of the singular limestone figure, 74 inches high, no doubt 
a rude taraph, represented on Plate IX; of a few perforated Venus 
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shells ; of about half a dozen minute blue enamelled beads (found 
among the stones inside enclosure B) ; and of about 50 beads, con- 
sisting of small circular discs of polished agate and carnelian, with 
countersunk holes drilled through them. 


Fie. 22,—Jar containing an Infant’s Bones, from the Burial Cave. 
(The rule in the photograph is 1 foot in length,) 


It remains to speak of the surroundings of the cave, which were 
very suggestive (see the plan on Plate VIII, and the general view, 
Fig. 23). CC, in the general view, is the stepped descent to the cave 
mouth. Behind the 5-feet rod that stands against the top step is 
a wall, probably independent of the cave, and a subsequent addition 
—the steps run partly under its foundations. At B is a standing 
stone or massébah, of the circular type already described, but finer 
than any other example yet found in the excavation. It is 2 feet 
in height, 1 foot 7 inches in diameter at the top, and about the 


same at the bottom, but swelling slightly like a barrel in the middle. 
2A 2 
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It stands on about a foot thickness of earth above the level of the 
rock. Between it and the steps of the cave, about midway (at A 
in the photographic view) is a cup-mark in the rock, 1 foot 1 inch 


in diameter and ] foot 2 


inches in depth. It seems reasonable to 
regard these as adjuncts, with some ritual purpose, to the cave in 
which the dead were deposited. 


Fig. 23.—Surroundings of the Burial Cave. 


SEE 
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In the account of the “Rock Cuttings of the Shephelah,” con- 
tributed to the new memoir (quoted as BM. in this report), I 
endeavoured to show reasons for believing that the columbaria of 
Beit Jibrin and elsewhere were not Roman, but the work of a race 
of possibly aboriginal troglodytes who practised cremation, and that 
instead of the Romans having introduced columbaria into Palestine, 
it was possibly from these hypothetical aborigines they themselves 
had learnt this convenient method of disposal of the ashes of the 
dead. The weak point in this rather revolutionary deduction I 
felt to be the entire absence of literary or other evidence for pre- 
Roman cremation in Palestine: the case of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi, 12) 
is obviously exceptional ; Amos vi, 10, is an obscure passage ; and 
both references are clearly beside the point. It has now been 
established, however, by this cave at Gezer that cremation was 
practised at an early date by an aboriginal race in Palestine. 
There are still many links, both in time and in evolution, missing 
between the rude cave at Gezer and the elaborate columbaria of 
Beit Jibrin, but I cannot help feeling that this discovery tends to 
corroborate the evidence I had already collected in favour of my 
views respecting the origin of the latter excavations. 

In order to extract the food-vessels deposited in the crevices 
of the walls it was found necessary to demolish all the grave 
enclosures. They have, however, been restored to as nearly as 


possible their original aspect, and the cave will remain permanently 
open for inspection. 


§ XIIJ.—Tue SurRouNDING DISTRICT. 


As time permits I am pursuing an examination of the ground- 
surface on the hillsides and in the valleys surrounding the tell in 
search for (1) tombs; (2) boundary stones ; and (3) other remains 
of antiquity. I have not been able as yet to do much work in 
this important branch of the exploration, my time being very fully 
taken up on the tell itself; but such excursions as I have been able 
to make have not been fruitless. Some likely tomb-sites (within 
the area covered by the firman) have been noted. The most 
important remains found, however, have been on the western face 
of the hill to the south. Here I have to report the existence of 
(1) an alignment of stones, and (2) a stone circle, which are 
welcome additions to the scanty muster of rude stone monuments 
of Western Palestine. 
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§ XIV.—SuMMARY. 


In the foregoing report I have confined myself as far as possible 
to the statement of discoveries, and of deductions from them not 
likely to be overturned by future developments in the excavation. 
There are, besides, numerous conclusions at which I have arrived on 
different points which, being less final, have for the present been 
set aside. It may, however, be regarded as established that the 
Eastern Hill shows signs of four successive occupations :—(1) A 
pre-Semitic, probably neolithic race, who practised cremation ; 
(2) an early Semitic race of the copper and early bronze age ; 
(3) two later Semitic occupations, whose chronology as yet depends 
only on the evidence of scarabs—for there is not sufficient distinction 
between the pottery of successive strata to apply with certainty 
the “ pottery scale,” deduced from previous excavations. The 
chronological evidence of scarabs is notoriously untrustworthy, but 
it must be regarded as a hopeful sign (1) that all the scarabs 
appear contemporary, as well as the seals on the jar-handles ; 
and (2) that no scarab has yet been found with the ring of 
Tahutmes ITI. 

The Imperial Commissioner formerly attached to the Fund’s 
excavations having resigned, on the ground of ill health, his place 
was temporarily filled by His Excellency Yusif Pasha el-Khaldi, at 
the commencement of the works, as interim Commissioner, and 
finally by the appointment of His Excellency’s nephew, Sourraya 
Effendi. It would be ungrateful to fail to acknowledge the courtesy 
shown by both these gentlemen in the execution of their duties. I 
must also record the obligation which the Fund and its officers owe 
to Mr. Serapion Murad, administrator of the estate in which the 
tell stands, for giving freely every possible facility for carrying out 
wes works. I have been requested by him to leave all discoveries 
RS i CARN open, so that they may be permanently available for 

¢ instruction of students of Palestinian archeology. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SCARABS AND WEIGHTS.! 
By Professor W. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Plate VI, Fig. 7. Scarab, schist. Woman seated on chair with 
lion-shaped legs; hieroglyph reed a in front, and basket neb below. 
Probably about 2000 or perhaps 1200 B.c. Egyptian. 

Fig. 8. Bone scaraboid. Palm tree; on one side the hawk- 
headed god, Horus; on the other side a crocodile-headed god, 
probably Sebek. In front of each a ureus serpent. On reverse a 
scarab beetle with a crocodile on either side. The style is most 
like that of about 2500 B.c., but it might come as late as 1200 B.C. 
Egyptian work. ; 

Fig. 9. Diorite scarab. Lion on a crocodile, ureus serpent in 
front. Work probably Egyptian; about 1200 B.c., or perhaps 
earlier. 

Fig. 11. The bit of amethyst scarab is characteristic of the 
XI-XIIth dynasty by its material. About 2500 B.c. 

In the absence of all dating by the subject it is very difficult 
to date entirely by style without seeing the material and form. 
It would be quite possible for these to be all of one date ; and 
if so I should rather suppose 2500-2000 p.c. The cylinder is 
Syrian work, which I cannot date. 


Of the weights :— 


(1) Spindle shaped, is a heavy example of the Assyrian shekel, 
on the double standard. 

(2) Flat topped may be a light example of a 2 shekel Assyrian 
standard, on the double standard. 

(3) Dome-shaped, is the Egyptian 5 kedet weight, rather light. 


1 See pp. 340, 344, §§ VIII, X. 
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GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 
By Major-General Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.B., F.R.S., R.E., &e. 
(Continued from p. 293.) 


THE advocates of the view that the sites now shown as Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre are authentic support their opinion by the 
following arguments ;— 


1. It is obvious from the Bible narrative that the positions of 
Golgotha and the Tomb were known to the friends and enemies of 
Jesus who were at Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion, and it 
is certain that many of those persons were alive when, ten years 
later, Herod Agrippa (A.p. 42-44) built the third or outer wall of 
defence on the north side of the city. 

2. The construction of Agrippa’s wall brought the two sites 
within the limits of the walled city, but, as the Jews regarded 
tombs' as unclean, no houses were built above them. Moreover, 
the existence of buildings in such close proximity to the second wall 
would have been prejudicial to its defence, and their erection would 
not have been permitted. The holy places thus remained bare and 
unoccupied, and could not have been forgotten before the city was 
besieged by Titus. 

3. In obedience to the warning of Jesus (Matt. xxiv, 15, 16) 
the members of the Christian community fled from Jerusalem (cire. 
67-68) before the siege commenced, and established themselves at 
Pella. When Titus, whose destruction of the city was not complete, 
left for Rome most of the Christians returned, and settled down 
amongst the ruins, after having been absent three or four years. 
The altitude of the holy places being slightly greater than that of 
the ground upon which the second wall stood, and their distance 
from the third wall being appreciable, they could not have been 
materially altered in appearance during the progress of the siege. 
Even supposing that they had been covered by one of the mounds 
of the besiegers, the sites would not have been lost. The Christians 
during their short absence could not have completely forgotten the 


* Golgotha being the reputed tomb of Adam. 


exact positions of places so intimately connected with the death, 
burial, and resurrection of Christ. Many of them, men and women, 
had passed their lives at Jerusalem; some had probably witnessed 
the Crucifixion ; and one, at least, Simeon, son of Clopas, a cousin 
of the Lord’s, suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan, circ. 
A.D. 108, at the reputed age of 120 years. Further, the unaltered 
nature of the ground after the siege is indicated by the circumstance 
that Hadrian, when he erected a Temple of Venus on the spot, 
rire. 135-136, carried out no demolition, and removed no rubbish, 
but was obliged to fill up hollows, and obtain a level platform by 
bringing the necessary material from a distance. 

4. Nothing is known to have occurred during the interval that 
elapsed between the return from Pella and the suppression of the 
revolt of the Jews in the reign of Hadrian, which would justify 
the belief that all trace of the holy places had been obliterated, or 
that the Christians, whose numbers were steadily increasing, had 
forgotten their position. Simeon, son of Clopas, a contemporary 
of the death and resurrection of Jesus, who succeeded the Apostle 
James as Bishop of Jerusalem, lived to the first decade of the second 
century, and he was followed by 13 bishops of Hebrew origin, who 
would not have allowed a knowledge of the position of the holy 
places to die out. 

5. The tradition with regard to the positions of Golgotha and the 
Tomb was thus continuous from the date of the Crucifixion to the 
time when Hadrian founded the Roman colony of A‘lia on the ruins 
of Jerusalem, and a temple of Venus was built above the Sepulchre 
of Christ. By the erection of the temple,—an act of profanation 
which in itself shows that the two places were then honoured by 
Christians,—the holy places were completely concealed, but their 
position was definitely marked for all time, and they were preserved 
from injury. 

6. After the foundation of Alia the city was visited by pilgrims 
from all parts of the world, and it became a matter of common 
knowledge that the holy places lay beneath the paved platform 
upon which the temple of Venus stood. When, therefore, Con- 
stantine decided to recover the sites, and build churches in their 
honour, it was only necessary to demolish the temple and clear 
away the made ground beneath it. Eusebius, a contemporary, 
expresses no surprise at the recovery of the sites in his account 


of the circumstance: his remark (Vit. Const., iii, 28) that ‘contrary 
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to all expectation” the “ venerable and hallowed monument of Our 
Lord’s resurrection” was rendered visible by the clearance of the 
superincumbent soil, is a natural expression of astonishment at 
the preservation of the Tomb during so many years, and has no 
reference to a miraculous discovery. 


It will be observed that the above arguments involve the 
assumption that Golgotha and the Tomb were objects of reverence, 
or at least of interest to the Christians from the date of the 
Resurrection to the time of Constantine ; that the tradition with 
regard to their position was continuous throughout that period ; 
and that the ground now occupied by the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was outside the second wall. This assumption raises 
three questions, each of which requires separate discussion—the 
possibility, or otherwise, of a continuous tradition ; the attitude of 
the early Christians towards the holy places ; and the course of the 
second wall. The last question is in the main topographical and 
archeological, the first two are for the most part historical, and it 
is necessary to inquire what light is thrown upon them by the 
history of Jerusalem and its Church during the period A.D. 33-326, 
so far as it is known. 


The Possibility or otherwise of a continuous tradition, 


1, In A.p, 41 Herod Agrippa I was appointed by the Emperor 
Claudius king of the territory over which Herod the Great had 
reigned, and during his reign the third or outer wall of defence was 
commenced (Jos. B.J., v, 4, § 2). Its course is not certainly known, 
but there can be no doubt that the traditional sites of Golgotha and 
the Tomb were enclosed by it. -Those sites evidently formed part 
of an ancient Jewish cemetery, and there is every reason to believe 
that, in view of the state of Jewish feeling at that period, they were 
not utilised for building purposes. 

On the death of Herod the government was resumed by Rome, 
and Cuspius Fadus was appointed procurator. He was followed by 
4 succession of governors whose mal-administration and cruelty 
Save rise to the disorders and popular tumults! that culminated 
in the war with Rome and the destruction of Jerusalem. The 


‘The Christians must have suffered as much as the Jews from the 


parorn of the governors, but Christianity played no part in the disorders and: 
umults, 


western spur, was not carried by assault. 
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war broke out in A.D. 66, and, during its progress,' some time 
before the commencement of the siege of Jerusalem (April, 70), the 
Christians fled to Pella, a city of Decapolis with a mixed popula- 
tion in which the Greek element preponderated. Only 35 years 
had elapsed since the Crucifixion, and it seems certain that several 
of the refugees, and possible that every Christian of mature age, 
knew the positions of Golgotha and the Tomb. 

2. Whilst the Christians were at Pella, Jerusalem was taken 
by Titus (August, 70), who is said to have ordered its complete 
destruction, with the exception of the three great towers connected 
with Herod’s palace and a portion of the west wall (Jos., B.J., vii, 
1,§ 1). How far this order was carried out is uncertain. Josephus 
writes as if all the walls and houses, with the exception mentioned, 
were razed to the ground (B.J. vi, 9, §§ 1, 4; vii, 1, § 1); but 
Eusebius is perhaps nearer the truth when he states * that only half 
the city was destroyed.. Those portions of the city which lay 
north of the first wall, and those which lay on the eastern spur, 
Mount Moriah, and in the Tyropcon Valley, were the-scene of 
much street fighting, and must have been practically destroyed 
during the progress of the siege. But the “Upper City,” on the 
The Romans entered 
without striking a blow, and though the place was sacked and 
fired by the soldiers. (B./., vi, 8, §§ 4, 5) many houses must have 
remained intact. The military requirements of the Roman 
garrison probably necessitated much demolition ; but there is no 
evidence that a plough was passed over the ruins, or that Titus 
ever intended that the city should never be rebuilt. 

After the capture of the capital, Judea became an independent 
province, which was occupied by one legion, the celebrated Legio 
X Fretensis, and a body of “auxiliary troops of foreign origin 
drawn in part from the farthest lands of the west.” The legion 
was quartered in the north-west corner of the “ Upper City,” and, 
until the reign of. Hadrian, Jerusalem was neither a colony nor a 
municipium, but a Roman camp. During this period (A.D. 70-116) 
there was no attempt at reconstruction, and no large buildings 
were erected. The walls of the fortifications, of the palaces, and of 


1 Probably during the winter of 67-68, soon after the arrival in Jerusalem 
of John of Gischala (Nov., 67) ; cf. Matt. xxiv, 20, “ Pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter.” 

2 Dem. Ev., vi, 18. 
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the houses lay as they had been left by Titus. A few heaps of 
ruins may have been overgrown by rank vegetation ; but there was 
nothing to prevent anyone who had known the city before the 
siege from recognising any particular spot or street within the 
walls. The physical features underwent no change; but here and 
there they may have been concealed by the débris of the city. 

The camp! was protected on the north and west by Herod’s 
towers and portions of the /first wall; but of its limits on the south 
and east, and of its defences on those sides nothing is known. 
The garrison must have consisted, at first, of the whole or the 
greater part of the tenth legion, with a due proportion of auxiliaries, 
forming together a force of about 6,000 or 7,000 men. By the side 
of this force, but living apart from it in separate quarters, there 
must have been a large miscellaneous population, possibly amounting 
to 3,000 or 4,000, which consisted of the wives and families of 
married officers and men, camp followers, merchants, small traders, 
and others, who were attracted by the presence of a large permanent 
garrison. The total military and civil population a few years after 
the siege would thus be from 8,000 to 10,000. The quarter of the 
city inhabited by the latter is unknown, but it was probably that 
part of the “ Upper City ” which was not occupied by the legion—a 
broad space being left between the fortifications of the camp and 
the nearest houses. Here would be allowed to dwell those poverty- 
stricken Jews who had not been deported or sold by Titus, and 
those who had not compromised themselves by taking part in the 
war.? And here, too, amidst soldiers and civilians drawn from all 
parts of the known world, the Christians probably settled down on 
their return from Pella, making many converts and worshipping in 
@ small building *® which, in happier times, was to become the 
“ Mother Church of Zion,” the “ mother of all the Churches.” The 


' The camp would be a castra stativa, round which, according to Roman 
ustom, peaceful natives and Roman and foreign merchants would settle down 
outside the fortifications. 

After the complete suppression of the rebellion, the Jews were not 
unkindly treated, possibly owing to the fact that Judwa had become Imperial 
Property and to the relations between Titus and Berenike. No attempt was 
made to interfere with the great Rabbinical school at Jamnia, and no edict 
was issued forbidding Jews to visit or reside in Jerusalem. 

. According to Epiphanius (De Mens. e¢ Pond., xv), there was a church on 

unt Zion in Hadrian’s time, on the spot where the disciples partook of the 
Supper after the Ascension. 
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fact of the return from Pella is undoubted, the date is unknown. 
Dr. Robinson, following Miinter,! places it after the suppression of 
the revolt in Hadrian’s reign, and the foundation of Af‘lia (B.R. i, 
p- 371, edition of 1856). Renan considers it most probable that 
part of the Church returned after the complete pacification of 
Judea (circ. A.D. 73), but that the date may possibly have been as 
late as A.D. 122, when, according to him, Hadrian decided to 
rebuild Jerusalem as Allia (Les Evangiles, pp. 39, 56). The earlier 
date would seem the more probable and the more natural. There 
was nothing in the political condition of the country to prevent the 
return, and the Christians would hardly have neglected such a 
favourable field for missionary enterprise as that presented by the 
camp and its entourage. Assuming that a small Christian community, 
with Simeon as Bishop, settled down amidst the ruins of the city 
about A.D. 72-75, the absence would have been at most seven year's 
——a period far too short to blot out all remembrance of the positions 
of Golgotha and the Tomb. Even supposing that the Jerusalem 
Church did not exist, as a body, until 122, it is impossible to believe 
that the city was never visited between A.D. 72 and 122 by 
individual Christians who were well acquainted with the holy 
places, and fully capable, had they so wished, of imparting their 
knowledge to others, and so perpetuating the tradition.2 On the 
whole, it seems to be a fair conclusion that the circumstances con- 
nected with the siege and with the residence of the Christians at 
Pella were not such as would have rendered a continuous tradition 
with regard to Golgotha and the Tomb, either amongst the Jews 
or the Christians, impossible. 

3, After the capture of Jerusalem, every Jew over 20 years ot 
age who wished to retain his religion was compelled to pay to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome the tax of two drachmae 
(half a shekel), which formerly had been paid to the Temple of the 
Lord. The annual collection of this tax, rendered intolerable by 
the coins, bearing the head of the emperor, with which it was paid, 
must have kept alive a deep feeling of resentment amongst the Jews. 
Some alleviation, possibly in the method of collection, was granted 
by Nerva, but the country seems to have remained in an unsettled 


1 In Robinson’s Bibliotheca Sacra, 18438, p. 448, 

2 The quotation of Eusebius from Hegesippus (H.£., ii, 23), that the 
“ monument ” (3) orijAn) of James “ still remains by the Temple,” implies 4 
knowledge of Jerusalem after the siege by the Christians. 
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state throughout the reign of Trajan. Some minor outbreaks were 
suppressed, and order was completely restored in the first year of 
Hadrian, A.D. 117. The Jews subsequently remained quiet until 
132, when they broke out in open revolt, under the leadership of 
Bar Koziba (Cozeba), or Bar Kokba (Cocheba).! 

According to Dio Cassius (LXIX, 12), the cause of the rebellion 
was Hadrian’s decision to rebuild Jerusalem as a heathen city, and 
to erect a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on the site of the Jewish 
Temple. Spartianus, on the other hand (in Hadr., ¢. 14), gives 
ws the reason the issue of Hadrian’s edict forbidding the practice 
of circumcision. Eusebius says (H.E. iv, 6) that the colony was 
established after the suppression of the insurrection. This state- 
ment may be reconciled with that of Dio Cassius by supposing that 
the founding of the colony was interrupted by the revolt, and 
completed after its suppression. Hadrian was a great builder and 
restorer of cities: he had seen the ruins of Jerusalem, and the 
restoration of the old capital of the Jews to its former magnificence 
may well have appealed to his imagination. 

The insurgent Jews, animated by the belief that the Messiah 
had appeared in the person of Bar Koziba,? at first carried every- 
thing before them. Jerusalem was taken, and 50 fortified places 
and 955 open towns and villages are said to have fallen into their 
hands. Coins were struck, and an attempt was made to rebuild 
the Temple.* Little is known of the incidents connected with the 
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' The name probably comes from the town of Chezib, or Chozeba. Bar Kokba, 
“son of a star,” which appears in Christian writers, has reference to Balaam’s 
prophecy in Num. xxiv,17. Forthe Jewish traditions see Jewish Encyclopedia, 
Art. “Bar Kokba.” 

* The destruction of the Temple, and consequent cessation of the sacrifices, 
gave fresh strength to the Messianic hope of the Jews, whose aspirations, 
partly political, were of sufficient importance to attract the notice of the 
emperors. 

* Madden (The Coins of the Jews), describes coins of Vespasian, Domitian, 
and Trajan, which are super-struck on the obverse with the name Simon and 
some device such as a wreath, a cluster of grapes, a tetrastyle temple, &c., and 
on the reverse with the legend, the deliverance of Jerusalem. There are also 
coms of Vespasian and Trajan which are super-struck with the legend, second 
year of the deliverance of Israel. 

* The attempt to rebuild the Temple may be inferred from Chrysostom 
(Orat. Ady, Judeos, v.10; Migne, Pat. Gr., xlviii, col. 899); Chron. Pasch., 
119 (Migne, xcii, col. 613) ; G. Cedrenus (Hist. Comp., Migne, exxi, col. 477) ; 
and Niceph, Callistus (H.Z., iii, 24, Migne, exlv, col. 944). According to 
Jewish tradition, Hadrian granted the Jews permission to rebuild the Temple, 
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progress of the war,' and the capture and recapture of Jerusalem 
are nowhere described. Tineius Rufus,? the procurator, and 
Marcellus, the governor of Syria, who was sent to his assistance, 
were unable to quell the rising, and it was not until the arrival of 
Severus from Britain, in 135, that the war was brought to a close 
by the capture of Bether (Dittir), after it had lasted three and a 
half years. The date of the recapture*® of Jerusalem is uncertain, 
but the city would appear, from the coins, to have been in the 
hands of the Jews for more than a year. According to the Mishna 
(Taanith iv, 6), Jerusalem was levelled down with the plough ; but 
according to Maimonides and Jerome the plough was only passed 
over the site of the Temple.‘ 

The position of the Church at Jerusalem, and the attitude of 
the governors towards it and towards the Judzo-Christians, are 
obscure. When the Church re-formed round Simeon it had lost 
its pre-eminence. Christianity had passed beyond Judaism and 
entered a wider field; but those Christians who had carried with 
them to Pella an unabated reverence for the Law, apparently 


returned unchanged. Titus, at the time of the siege, seems to 


have regarded the Christians as a Jewish sect, and at first the 
governors, probably, saw little difference between the Judzo- 
Christian and the outcast Jew. Simeon and the bishops who 
succeeded him were of the circumcision,® and it was only gradually 


but withdrew it, after work had been commenced, in consequence of the 


representations of the Samaritans (Jewish Encyc., l.c.). 


1 Jewish tradition relates that the Romans fought 52 battles, not always 
with success. 

2 Called Tinnius Rufus by Syncellus; Tynius Rufus (Chron.), Timus Rufus 
(in Dan, ix), and Titus Annius Rufus (in Zach. viii) by Jerome; and Turnus 
Rufus and Tyrannus Rufus by the Rabbis. 

3 The fact of the recapture of Jerusalem is stated by Appian (De Red. 
Syr., 1) and the Samaritan Book of Joshua. It may also be inferred from 


‘Eusebius (Dem. Ev., vi, 18), Chrysostom (Orat. v, Adv. Judeos), Jerome 


(in Hab, ii, in Ezek. v, 1), the Paschal Chronicle, &c. 

4 Maim., as quoted by Miinter; Jerome, in Zach. viii. If the plough had 
been passed over Jerusalem, Hadrian could not have rebuilt the city. The 
tradition may refer either to the ceremony of initiation when a new city was 
founded (see Schiirer, H.7.P., p. 308), or to the exauguration of the site of the 
Temple, as an intimation to the Jews that no emperor would ever permit their 
place of worship to be rebuilt. 

5 There seems no reason to doubt the succession of Judeo-Christian 
bishops as given by Eusebius (H.£. iv, 5), on the authority of writings 
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that all attempt to conform to the Mosaic Law was abandoned. 
The alienation from Judaism became complete when Bar Koziba 
was openly received as the Messiah. The Christians, who were 
expecting the second coming of Christ, could take no part in a 
movement of which the Messianic character was so pronounced. 
They were consequently persecuted with peculiar violence by the 
insurgent Jews (Just. Mart., Apol. i, 31; Eusebius, H.£. iv, 6). 
During the period A.D. 73-135 there appears to have been no 
formal law forbidding Christianity, and no express edict ordering 
its suppression. The only event that need be noticed is the 
martyrdom of Simeon, who was put to death because, as a relation 
of Christ, he was regarded as a descendant of David and one of the 
royal race. 

It would appear from the above that nothing occurred prior to 
the rebellion which would render the transmission of a tradition, 
brought back from Pella, impossible ; and it cannot be supposed 
that every Christian, of Jewish or Gentile descent, who knew the 
positions of Golgotha and the Tomb, perished during the revolt. 


N.B.—It has been pointed out to me that the statement on pp. 290, 291, 
that according to the Bible “Christ was crucified in a garden,” is not 
strictly accurate. This is nowhere distinctly stated. John records 
(xix, 17) that the place (6 réos) where He was crucified was called 
Golgotha, and that in the place (€v r@ rém@) where He was crucified 
there was a garden, and in the garden a tomb. This may mean that 
the garden was a comparatively small enclosure! within the larger 
area of the rémos called Golgotha. The view which I have taken is 
that the crosses were erected on one of the terraced gardens or 
orchards in the vicinity of the city, and that the garden was a part 
of the terrace close to the spot called Golgotha. 


(To be continued.) 


"An enclosed garden (kijros xexAevouévos) is mentioned in the Song of 
Solomon, iv, 12, The word Golgotha is used by some early writers to denote 
the actual spot on which the cross was erected, and a larger area round that 
Spot, including the place where the crosses were found, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS UPON THE GREEK 
INSCRIPTION FROM BEERSHEBA. 


By Professor CLERMONT-GANNEAU, M.I.! 


FREsH investigations which I should have liked to pursue further, 
but which may be advantageously resumed by other scholars 
more familiar than myself with the labyrinth of Roman and 
Byzantine law, have led to my meeting with a document which 
appears to me to cast some light upon the inscription of Beersheba. 
It is an imperial constitution or ordinance, dated at Constantinople, 
March 23rd, 409, and addressed to Anthemius, the prefect of 
the preetorium,* by Theodosius II. In view of the peculiar interest 
it has for us I think it advisable to reproduce it in extenso after 


Godefroy :—* 


Pretia per Palestinas tres antea pro annonis statuta servari jubentur. 
XXX idem‘ A. A. Anthemio PP.* 


Limitanei milites* et possessorum utilitate conspecta, per primam, 
secundam, ac tertiam Palstinam huiuscemodi norma processit, ut pre- 
tiorum certa taxatione depensa, specierum intermittatur exactio : Sed 
Ducianum Officium sub Versamini et Moenzeni Castri nomine, salutaria 
statuta conatur evertere. Ideoque lege repetita censemus, ut si quis 
interclusam specierum exactionem refricare temptaverit, vel adserationes 
statutas ausus fuerit inmutare, tam vir Spectabilis Dux centum librarum 
auri, quam etiam eius Officium pari condemnationis summa quatiatur, 
adjecta sacrilegii poena, que Divalium scitorum’ violatores palam 
insequitur. Dat. X kal. April. Constantinop. Honorio A. VIII et 
Theodosio III. AA. conss. 


_As one sees, it deals with the removal of certain difficulties which 
had arisen between the inhabitants and the frontier-garrisons, by the 


AP 1 Translated from the author’s Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale, tome V, 
—s«&§ 27, pp. 143 et. seg. See Quarterly Statement, July, pp. 269-282. 
__ 2 The same person probably who had been Consul of the Orient in 406. 
% Godefroy, Coder Theodosianus, tome II, p. 327 = ed. Ritter (Leipsic), 
tome IT, p. 324. 

: 4 Honorius and Theodosius II. 

5 Prefect of the pretorium, ixdpyy mpartwplwy. 
6 Militis ? or militum (limitaneorum) ?. 
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application of a rule, substituting, in their mutual interest, in the 
three provinces of Palestine, for the payment in kind of rents due 
to the troops (annone), payment in cash at an officially fixed rate 
(aderationes). The case cited is particularly interesting to us. It 
appears that the officials of the du# acting at the camps of 
Versaminum and Mcenzenum had refused to conform to the new 
rules. The emperor confirms the legislative provisions previously 
enacted, and forbids whomsoever it may concern to revert to the 
former method of collecting in kind, or to modify the taxes 
substituted, under a penalty for the dux, as well as for his officials, 
of a fine of a hundred pounds of gold, in addition to the punish- 
ment to which every sacrilegious violation of an imperial order is 
liable. 

This official document, then, relates precisely to that question of 
the annone and aderationes to which I was brought, by general 
considerations of an entirely different nature, to connect our inserip- 
tion. The agreement becomes singularly topical when one takes 
count of the two places in Palestine cited by the Imperial order: the 
camps of Versaminum and of Menwnwm. As one has long recognised, 
these places are no other than Beersheba and Menois. Now Beer- 
Sheba is the very place whence the inscription came. The form 
Versamini is for Versabini, Bersabini. Yor the alteration which the 
transcription has undergone, cf. the reading B:pooayswv of one of 
the manuscripts (D) of George of Cyprus,! and also the readings 
of the manuscripts of Ptolemy?: Bépfanua, Bepfanua.® The name 
Menois has suffered less. The close association of the two places 
is sufficient to guarantee the identity of the former. In the Notitia 
Dign. Imp. Rom., the places Berosabe and Menoide are mentioned 
side by side as occupied by detachments of Illyrian cavalry. The 
mosaic map of Medeba marks not far from one another on a line 
from west to east: Myvois (MaéeBuva » vov),+ and (not far from 
Gerar): BypoaBed viv BypoocaBd. They are to be found upon the 


' Ed. Gelzer, p. 53. 
* Ed. C. Miiller, p. 492. 
* Not to mention also the wholly distorted form Me¢apuat. 

_ * According to the statements of the Onomasticon, s.v. MndeBnvd. The 
“ituation of Menois has not yet been exactly determined. It is generally 
identified with Minydy, which Robinson marks upon his map to the south 
of Gaza (perhaps El-Meniyeh, on the map of Van de Velde ?), but seems 
to have known only by hearsay. (Robinson, Biblical Researches, vol. I, 
P. 563, last station of an itinerary from Sinai to Gaza.) 
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southern frontier of Judxa and belong to Palestina Tertia, that is 
to say, as St. Jerome tells us,! to Palestina Salutaris, in consequence 
of a somewhat recent organisation. Elsewhere,” he adds with 
Eusebius, that Beersheba was the residence of a Roman garrison 
(pporvpwr, presidium). 

One cannot avoid being struck with the convergence of all 
these facts. If the paleography is not an obstacle, one might, 
perhaps, without being too rash, take the inscription of Beersheba 
to be a reproduction of the actual text of the Imperial edict 
regulating the «deratio of the annone for the three provinces of 
Palestine. Since local difficulties had arisen on this occasion at 
Beersheba, it would evidently be to the interest of the municipal 
authority of the town to publish under this official form the law 
which safeguarded the people against the abuses of the military 
power. ‘These abuses, further, could have recurred at various times, 
so that the date of our inscription is not necessarily that of the 
ordinance of 409, although it is very tempting to associate the 
inscription with the conflict which arose at Beersheba, and to which 
the ordinance expressly refers. Who knows if, some day, there shall 
not be discovered at Menois, which suffered at the same time from 
the same abuse of power, a fresh and better preserved copy of our 
inscription, written for the same purpose 4 

It is possible that the lost preamble of the inscription explained 
the circumstances which led to the engraving of it, and said that, 
to cut short all strife, it reproduced the law which laid down the 
new state of affairs for the three divisions of Palestine, the par- 
ticular case of Beersheba being found thus defined in its proper 
place with much more authority. The fragment would then belong 
to this general law which seems to be referred to by the ordinance 
of 409 (lege vepetita censemus), and which, unfortunately, has not been 
preserved in the collection of Imperial acts. This law is referred 
to still more precisely in another enactment of Theodosius II, some 
months (November 30th, 409) after the preceding. In order to 
make this important point clear it seems worth while to quote 


it 3 -— 
1 Quaest. ad Genes, xvii, 30: “ubi et Bersabee usque hodie oppidum est ; 
que provincia ante grande non tempus ex divisione presidum Palestine 


Salutaris est.”’ 
2 Onomasticon, s.v. BnpoaBeé. 
3 Cod. Theodos. ed. Ritter, tome IT, p. 325. 
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XXXII, idem, A. A. ad Anthemium PP. 


Militaribus commodis prospicientes, aedaratarum annonarum, quae 
Familiis, apud Orientem vel Aegyptum preeberi consuerunt, certa ac 
distincta locis et numero pretia statuimus. Verum quia in hoe et 
provincialium nobis habenda est cura preecipua, ne nimia festinatione 
poscendi conlatorum vires adteri videantur, certum constitui tempus 
placet, quo eadem pretia debeant preeberi poscentibus. Quapropter, 
uniuscuiusque indictionis annonariam in pretiis rationem, transacta ea, 
Sequentis indictionis mense Novembri completo preberi precipimus. 
Dat. Prid. Kal. Decemb. Constantinop. Honorio VIII et Theodosio ITI, 
AA, Conss, 


17 


By this additional order the emperor allows a certain amount 
of delay, in order to facilitate to the tax-payers of the provinces 
of the Orient and of Egypt the payment of the aderatio, repre- 
senting the old taxes in kind due to the soldiers and to their 
families. The sum total of this contribution, extending from the 
commencement of the indictional year (September) is to be exacted 
only at the close of the November of the following indictional year, 
that is, a period of 15 months. Above all, the expression, certa ae 
distincta locis et numero pretia statuimus, is remarkable. There was, 
therefore, a rule which fixed the various proportions according to the 
places and according to the number of the troops residing there. 
It must be admitted that this has a close resemblance to that which 
I believed I recognised in our fragmentary inscription, where the 
names of places alternate with the mention of various officials, and 
are inscribed opposite a series of totals more or less high. 
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JULIAN’S ATTEMPT TO RESTORE THE TEMPLE, AND 
OTHER NOTES, 


. By the Rev, J. E. HANAuER. 


I.—For several years past I have often thought and puzzled over 

the story of the Emperor Julian’s abortive attempt to restore the 

Jewish Temple and Temple-worship. The narrative rests on the 

authority of various ecclesiastical and other writers. Milman’s 

be version (History of the Jews, vol. iii, p. 18, seq.) is, briefly, as 
follows :— 


od «The Emperor’s edict set the whole Jewish world in commotion. 
The execution of his project was entrusted to his favourite Alpius. 
The wealth of the Jews was poured forth in lavish profusion, 
timber, stones, lime, burnt brick, and clay were heaped together in 
abundant quantities (Socrates H.Z. iii, 20). Already was the work 
commenced ; already had they dug down to a considerable depth, 
and were preparing to lay the foundations, when suddenly flames 
of fire came bursting from the centre of the hill, accompanied with 
terrific explosions. The affrighted workmen fled on all sides, and 
the labours were suspended at once by this unforeseen and awful 
i An earthquake shook the hill, flakes of fire settled on the 
garments of the workmen and the spectators, and the fire consumed 
even the tools of iron.” (Socrates H.L. iii, 20 ; Theodoret iii, 20 ; 
Sozomen v, 22; Gregory Nazianzen, in Judeos iv.) On the following 
page, and in a footnote, Milman has the following quotation from 
the pagan historian, Ammianus Marcellinus :—“ Cum itaque rei idem 
fortiter instaret Alpius, juvaretque provincie rector, metuendi 
globi flammarum prope fundamenta erebris adsultibus erumpentes 
fecere locum, exustis aliquoties operantibus, in accessum ; hocque 
modo elemento destinatius repellente, cessunt inceptum.” 

After making all allowances for exaggerations, we cannot escape 
the conviction that some such occurrence as that described really 
did take place, and the mind at once enquires as to its natural 
causes. Gunpowder and other modern explosives were then 
unknown, how are we to account for the event? Milman suggests 
the accumulation of foul and inflammable vapours in the vaults and 

caverns of the Temple Hill. His suggestion is a very reasonable 
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one, and yet, to my mind, not altogether satisfactory. Why is it 
that during the extensive excavations carried on during the last 
half century everywhere in Jerusalem, and in the course of which 
many ancient vaults and cisterns were re-discovered, none have 
been found containing inflammable and explosive vapour? I have 
heard of several that, when opened, contained air so foul that men 
who went down to explore them became dizzy, ill, and even uncon- 
scious, but in these lanterns and candles, when lighted, would nof 
burn, the vapours not being inflammable. Nor have I heard of 
explosive vapours or “fire damp” occurring anywhere else in 
Palestine. The débris accumulated on the Temple Hill is of the 
same character as that in other parts of the city—-why then have 
there been no accumulations of explosive gases in other parts of the 
town % 

I would therefore, with all diffidence, and solely from a desire to 
elicit information, take the liberty of making another suggestion. 
It may at first sight seem absurd and preposterous, but it has at 
least one very ancient tradition, going back to pre-Christian times, 
in its favour. It is this: The workmen did, indeed, tap some 
subterranean place; it contained inflammable vapours, which 
accidentally took fire. Was it, perhaps, an ancient cistern con- 
taining bitumen, naphtha, or petroleum? The ancient tradition in 
support of my suggestion to which I have referred is the well- 
known passage from 2 Mace. i, 19-23, A.V. :— 


* When our fathers were led into Persia, the priests that were 
then devout took the fire of the altar privily, and hid it in a hollow 
place of a pit without water, where they kept it sure, so that the 
place was unknown to all men. Now after many years, when it 
pleased God, Neemias, being sent from the King of Persia, did send 
of the posterity of those priests that had hid it, to the fire; but 
when they told us, they found no fire, but thick water. Then 
‘commanded he them to draw it up and to bring it; and when the 
Sacrifices were laid on, Neemias commanded the priests to sprinkle 
the wood and the things laid thereupon with the water. When 
this was done, and the time came that the sun shone, which afore 
was hid in the cloud, there was a great fire kindled, so that every 
man marvelled,” 


It seems clear from the description of this “ thick water,” which, 
#8 we read in verse 36, Nehemiah called “ nephthar,” that it must 
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have been something very similar to the naphtha of modern 
commerce. ‘The word water is here merely nsed for ‘ liquid,’ as 
be in aqua vite. Native naphtha is sometimes obtained without colour, 
Bis and in appearance not unlike water. Various conjectures have been 
: ie advanced in explanation of the name ‘naphthar,’ which is being 
___ interpreted ‘ cleansing,’ and which has puzzled all the interpreters ” 
. (see article “ Naphthar,” and footnote, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary). 
e As a matter of fact, petroleum or naphtha, which in modern times 
3 was introduced into Palestine in or about 1865, is nowadays largely 
= used by the lower class natives, not only for lamps, but also for 
Lg cleansing, not only the woodwork, of lime and objectionable insects, 
___ but also dirty human heads, &c. ; 
4 Supposing the story of the “naphthar” to be true, it would 
: follow :— 
.! (1) That the knowledge of the cistern containing it had been 
bf confined to certain of the priests, and that the reservoir had been 
“a hermetically closed for 70 years, and so securely that its contents 
_—s were, at the lapse of that period, still in a liquid state. 

(2) That though the spot had, subsequently to Nehemiah’s puri- 
fication, been “enclosed” and “made holy” (2 Mace. i, 34, A.V.), 
yet in the later political troubles the knowledge of its position was 
lost,! for we read that when the victorious Hasmonans recovered 
the temple they obtained fire for their new altar by “striking 
stones ” (2 Mace. x, 3). 


The means used for making the reservoir vapour proof may 
have been stone-hard cement like that found by Sir Charles Warren 
in the Birket Israel, and by Mr. Maudslay in the Bishop Gobat’s 
School... 

I would, in conclusion, remark that I have found that there 
exists a tradition amongst the native Christians of Jerusalem, to 
‘the effect that a great many years ago there was discovered in the 

Armenian Convent of Mar Yakab (St. James), at Jerusalem, arm 
ancient cistern full, not of naphtha, but of oil so old that it had 
coagulated and thickened. It is said to be most efficacious in the 
treatment of wounds and bruises. When about thirteen months 
“a ago my right hand was badly maimed by the bite of a donkey, 
some Armenian women of our acquaintance told my wife this tale, 


1 Or does verse 31 mean that Nehemiah ordered the whole supply to be 


used up and none left ? : 
f 2C 
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and urged her to try this ancient oil, or ointment, which they 
offered to furnish, for my cure. This story I have verified by 
personal enquiry at the Armenian Convent. The find of oil is said 
to have happened about 80 years ago. There is no one now living 
who remembers the event. 


Il.—In the Quarterly Statement for January, 1902, p. 102, it 
is remarked that when Zuallardo was here and visited “ Pilate’s 
house,” in the modern barracks north-west of the Haram Area, it 
was believed that the groans of Jews awaiting the Day of Judgment 
could be heard there. This tradition is now located in two places 
in the Church of the Sepulchre :— 


(1) An old Greek priest has told me that in ancient times there 
was a hole in the middle of the floor of the Keniset Nusf ed-Dunya, 
and that the present low pillar, marking “the centre of the earth,” 
was placed there in order to prevent the wailings of the lost from 
disturbing the worshippers. 

(2) On the northern wall of the Chapel of Helena is shown the 
spot where, it is said, there was once a window, now closed for the 


Same reason. 


IIJ.—A few months ago I had the pleasure of conducting the 
well-known Church Missionary Society’s veteran medical missionary, 
Dr. Henry Martyn Clarke, of Amritsar, over the Haram Area. 
I showed him the cuttings described on pp. 206-7 of the Quarterly 
Statement for 1891. The earth in the circular basin had been 
recently quite cleared out. Dr. Clarke told me that he has often 
seen exactly the same thing in India in many places. The basin 
was, he said, intended to receive a rolling millstone (like those 
used in Palestine for crushing olives), but in this case to crush 
lime, &c., and that the curiously polished cup-hollows and gashes 
in the rock had been formed by the sharpening and polishing of 
workmen’s tools, &c. 


IV.—I enclose herewith a photo, which Mr. Macalister was so 
kind as to take for me, of some arrow-heads to which I have 
previously referred. They were dug up about 12 years ago, when 
the excavations for the enclosure wall of the L.J.S. Mission property 
at Safed were being made. There is, however, no record of the depth 
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at which these wrought-iron arrow-heads were found. The mission 
property is situated just outside the moat which surrounded the old, 
and now utterly ruined, castle. It lies at its W.N.W. corner. The 
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small photo is an attempt made by myself with a small instrument 
of my eldest boy’s. 
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THE NECROPOLIS OF MARESHAH. 


) PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


| 

, In his report on the excavations at Tell Sandahannah (Quarterly 

| Statement, 1900, p. 336), Dr. Bliss proposes to identify the city 

situated there with the Mareshah of the Old Testament, the home 
of the prophet Micah, the Marisa, Maresa, or Mareisa of LXX, of 
1 and 2 Maccabees, and of Josephus, an identification already in 
part proposed by Dr. George Adam Smith (Historical Geography of 

the Holy Land, p. 233).! An inscription found by us ina tomb in 


1 [See the forthcoming memoir, Excavations in Palestine during the years 


1898-1900, pp. 67-70. ] 
202 
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the necropolis of that site seems to give the desired monumental 
confirmation of Dr. Bliss’s conjecture. We had heard in Jerusalem 
that there was a great deal of illicit excavating for antiquities in 
the neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin, and especially that some notable 
“finds” had been made recently in a grave at that place, for which 
dealers had paid £50 on the spot. Visiting that region for the 
purpose of seeing the sites excavated by the Fund at Tell Sanda- 
hannah, Tell Judeideh, &c., we inquired somewhat about recent 
diggings and discoveries. We were finally conducted to two 
remarkable tombs, recently unearthed in the hill marked Kh. el- 
Kika on the large survey map of the Fund, on the eastern edge cf 
Wady el-Biad, one on the north and the other on the south side of 
a small wady or depression setting back into the hill east of Tell 
Sandahannah, the next north from Wady Beit ‘Alam. These 
tombs are of the same general form described by Prof. Clermont- 
Ganneau in his Archwological Researches (II, 445), under the title 
“Remarkable Tomb,” as found by him in the same necropolis, about 
a quarter of a mile or so further north. The entrance to them 
was by a door in the face of the rock, scarped to give a perpen- 
dicular front. (The present entrance is through a little hole in the 
ground by which you may creep down and through the upper part 
of the old door.) Passing through this first door one is in an ante- 
chamber, with long extensions to the right and left, having kékim_ 
(receptacles for the sarcophagi or bodies to be placed at full length) 
on both sides and at the ends, and a bench in front of the kékim. 
These, and all the other %ékim in these tombs, had sharp, gabled 
roofs, “triangular in section,” as M. Ganneau describes them. It 
will be observed that these two chambers of kékim in our tombs 
correspond in position to the single kékim to the right and left of 
the entrance in the much.smaller tomb described by M. Ganneau. 
Passing through the fore-chamber above described, one enters 
through a second door the large main chamber, which was, in both 
of these tombs, highly decorated with frescoes, painted in the more 
northern tomb on the rock, in the other on plaster laid on the rock. 
Along the sides of this chamber are gable-topped kékim, with a 
bench in front. At the rear or eastern end of the main chamber 
(both tombs are oriented, with the doors to the west, being on the 
east side of the valley) projecting pillars divide off as it were 
a dais, from which open on the sides and end larger kikim and 
small rooms, the main burial-chamber being entered through a 
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decorated doorway in the centre of the rear wall. In the more 
northerly tomb there is also a large broad diwan or «dcvy before 
the main burial-chamber. It is the more northerly of these tombs 
which contains the greater number of paintings and inscriptions. 
Of the latter there are over 30 in all, written in Greek, most of 
them containing merely the names of the occupants of the various 
kékim. Others contain information as to the age, position, or 
genealogy of the occupant, while one four-lined inscription on the 
side-post of the door of the main chamber is metrical. Some of 
the inscriptions are cut, some scratched, some painted, and some 
smeared on. ‘They represent five generations of occupancy in the 
direct line, besides other occupants, perhaps of a different family 
and time. ‘They show that the town to which the persons buried 
in this tomb belonged was called Mariseh (Mapioy) ; they also show 
that there was a Sidonian colony at Marisa, just as there was, for 
example, at Athens about the same period, for, indeed, the “ ruler 
of the Sidonians in Mariseh” was buried in this tomb Several of 
the names are Edomite. It will be remembered that this region 
was Idumea, and that Marisa was the chief city of this _Idumza in 
the times of the Maccabees. Another set of names, compounded 
with Apollo, suggests, possibly, the influence of Gaza, the metropolis 
and capital of the province. We find also Egyptian names of the 
Ptolemaic time, and a large frieze around the walls of the main 
chamber represents in colours, which appear to be as fresh to-day 
as on the day they were painted, such animals, among many others, 
as the elephant, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, 
and the giraffe. Above each animal is written his name. A further 
evidence of Egyptian influence was a statue, cut out of the rock on 
one side of the entrance to the main chamber, having a Hermes-like 
lower part, on which was a head with Egyptian head-dress and 
crown, unfortunately broken when the tomb was rifled. On the 
other side of this entrance stood a square altar, also cut out of the 
rock, while a second, round altar stood in the main chamber. 
(On the walls of both tombs were painted also lamps and altars.) 
On both sides of the entrance to the main chamber were painted 
cocks, and on the side of the door-post a three-headed Kerberos. 
We found in this tomb three Rhodian stamped jar-handles, with the 
inscriptions respectively : exe Apovroves Kapvewov (a Helios in the 
centre), ex: Apatop~avevs YpiwOov, and et Nexacayopa Iavapov 
(a rose in the centre), which are interesting as bearing the same 
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names as jars found in the city opposite (cf. 2, 29, and 171 im 
Macalister’s list, Quarterly Statement, 1901, pp. 28 ff, 124 ff). 

We have here, in fact, a Ptolemaic tomb such as are found in 
Egypt, with certain local peculiarities. This is, of course, precisely 
what we should expect in the necropolis of Marisa in the third 
century B.c., for from circa 274 to 198 B.c. this region was in the 
hands of the Ptolemies. 

The more southerly of our two tombs was less interesting im 
the matter of inscriptions, and there were fewer paintings, but the 
conception and execution of the latter were more artistic than im 
the northern tomb, and the colours more numerous. 

Both of these tombs were found intact by the natives who rifled 
them, and some of the frescoes were injured through the stupidity 
or vandalism of those same natives; nevertheless, on the whole, 
their state of preservation may be pronounced to be remarkable. 

A little further north, near the summit of the same hill in which 
the more northern of these tombs lies, we noted another tomb of 
the same type. This had been cut through and deepened to form 
a cave-dwelling, probably in the third or fourth century A.D. ; but 
the general plan of the chambers, with the gable-topped kékim, was 
plain, and on the rear wall were fragments of two inscriptions like 
the latest of those in the tombs above described. 

Still a little further north, just south of the ruins of the Church 
of Saint Anna, which has given its name to all this region, including 
the Tell Opposite, on the north side of a little wady which runs in 
at that point, across a lime pit, there is a small creep opening, 
which leads into a Christian tomb, marked as such by the equal- 
armed, broad-ended crosses, with and without enclosing circles, 
Painted in red on the walls. This tomb had a form somewhat 
similar to those described above, but was much smaller, and the 
kikim were Square-topped, not gabled. From the further end of 
one of these kékim a small hole, probably broken in early times, 
leads into another tomb of the Ptolemaic period, of the same type 
as those described above, but much smaller. Names were cut or 
painted above the kékim, and owls were painted on the rear wall, 
but the work was poor. 

_For the space of about two miles from Beit Jibrin to the 
junction of the Wady el-Bidd and the Wady el-‘Arab, south of 
Tell Sandahannah, the entire edge of the eastern hills has been dug 
up by the natives searching for graves, not to speak of diggings 
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elsewhere. An examination of the graves excavated, which are 
very various in form, and of as much of the pottery discovered as 
we could obtain sight of, shows that on the eastern side of the 
Wady Biad, across the valley from Marisa, lay a necropolis whose 
a earliest burials (at least this is true of the earliest pottery brought 
from there) antedate the Jewish period. This whole necropolis 
should be thoroughly explored and excavated, as should also, in 
our judgment, the underlying strata of Tell Sandahannah itself. 
In the meantime, every effort should be made to prevent further 
illicit excavations in that region, and to preserve from vandals 
and curiosity-collectors the notable tombs above described, the only 
ones of the sort yet found in Palestine. The only use of painting 
worthy of the name discovered before this in a Palestinian tomb 
(it occurs in Pheenician tombs in the Graeco-Roman period), to 
v4 the best of our knowledge, is that described in Bliss and Dickie’s 
Excavations at Jerusalem, pp. 243 ff. The walls of the so-called 
al Mariamne tomb (Quarterly Statement, 1892, p. 120) were apparently 
, ' prepared to receive a fresco, but the same causes which arrested 
me! Ff this work while one chamber was still in process of excavation, 
ih probably prevented the painting of the frescoes on the walls. 
. It is a great pity that individuals and museums, by purchasing 
from antiquity vandals, encourage such a wholesale destruction of 
the priceless monuments of the past as has taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin and Tell Sandahannah. 
5 We desire to thank Dr. Selah Merrill, United States Consul 
at Jerusalem, whose escort and advice greatly facilitated our work 


in photographing and securing accurate plans of these tombs. 
JoHN P. PETERS. 
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JERUSALEM, July 7th, 1902. 
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long, 1 foot 6 inches across. This vat has no apparent connexion with 
the press under discussion ; and in all probability it is the surviving 
member of a cup-mark system destroyed when the press was cut. The 
uncut top of the rock falls in level toward the south. ‘“ 

Proceeding towards the west we find next to the apse a plat- 
form (d), four-sided, and raised 6 inches above the level of the central 
surface—or, rather, above the level of a step () which prutitdy > 
between the platform and the central surface. This step is 2 feet 8 inches 
across, and commencing from zero close to the eastern limit of the 
platform rises to a height of a little over 1 inch at its western end, 
The platform is separated from the apse by a partition of uncut rock 
1 foot across, 11 inches high on the side of the platform. The platform 
is 10 feet 10 inches long (north-west to south-east), and apparently about 
10 feet wide ; the latter dimension is uncertain, as the south-west end is 
covered with earth. ‘ 

Nearly the whole of the preseut western end of the system is 
occupied by a long and irregular platform (f°), about 4 inches above 
the level of that marked d, and 1 foot above the central space. I cages: the 
present northern end, as my friend, Mr. W. H. Dunn (to whose kindness 
I am indebted for assistance in examining this press, which is in the 
grounds under his management), assures me that it formerly extended 
further in the northern direction, the place of the extension being how 
occupied by a modern cistern. The maximum length of this platform 
is nearly 20 feet. At its southern end is a sunk space (g), 8 feet 
4 inches across, and about 3 inches below the level of # The partition 
between ff and g, except for 1 foot 11 inches at the eastern end of 
the line between them, is broken away. In the east corner is a small 
oblong vat 2 feet across. At the point 4 the uncut surface of rock 
bounding the press rises to a height of 1 foot 10 inches: this is the 
maximum height of the rock-wall round the cutting. Close tohisa 
curious niche in the rock, 1 foot 10 inches long, 1 foot 1 inch across, 
and of the same depth as the surface, ff, itself. This may possibly be a 
socket for the reception of the end of the wooden beam with which 
the fruit was pressed. 

Drainage from ff fell into a vat, #, 2 feet 11 inches long, 2 feet 
7 inches across, 1 foot 5 inches deep. Liquid was conducted to this 
vat by means of a sunk channel, 7. There is also a small vat, 1 foot 
1 inch deep, in the surface ff. 

Beside # is another platform, m, separated from the former by a pier 
of rock 1 foot 2 inches high on the f side, 8 inches high on the m side. 
This platform was covered with a great pile of firewood when I examined 
the press, but as Mr. Dunn informed me that its surface displayed no 
details of interest, I did not think it worth while having it cleared. 
Two niches (similar to that near h) will be seen in the vertical face 
between m and the central surface (n). 

On the north side of the central surface is a low step, 2 feet 
2 inches broad at the northern, 4 feet 2 inches broad at the southern end, 
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and returned for 3 feet along the west side. This step is divided into 
two compartments (”, p) by a pier of rock.' 

To the east of the central space is another space (g), containing 
two large vats ; this is bounded on the eastern side by a block of uncut 
rock, 9 inches high. The east side of this rock has been quarried, the 
searp being marked rrr on the plan. This is possibly the remaining 
fragment of a further extension southward of the system. 


rie 

: The most feasible explanation of the purpose of these various com- 

P. partments and platforms seems to be this. The press served for a vine- 
or olive-yard (most probably the latter), belonging to severai proprievors ; 


each proprietor collected his own olives in the compartment devoted to 
’ his own use, to await his turn for pressing them. This prevented the 
he fruit belenging to different owners from becoming mixed together, and 
7 secured each man’s share to himself. Possibly the proprietor of the 
irs platform ff preferred to crush a few olives for immediate use while his 

colleagues were engaged with the large central vats: this might be put 

forward as an explanation of the small independent vat-system associated 


with that compartment. 


4 The central system of vats remains to Ve described. The most 
an westerly of these, s, is a triple vat, consisting of three basins (1, 2, 3), 
’ tively 8 inches, 1 foot 4 inch, and 3 feet deep, inter-penetrating. 
a In the floor of (2) is a drain conducting liquid to (3). The vat (x) to the 
v south-east of this is 3 feet 34 inches deep. It is connected with s by a 


channel (shown in the section) 10 inches below the level of the surface of 
rock aa. In the south-east corner of uw is a rectangular depression, 
2 feet 7 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, Close to s is a roughly formed and 
apparently unfinished vat, 11 inches deep: possibly the commencement 
of a receptacle afterwards, for some reason, placed at wu. It is not quite 
clear how the vats were used, though it is obvious that the basin 
? marked (3) was intended as a refining vat, the liquid being allowed to 
stand in it till the sediment had deposited, and then transferred to wu. 
ss" The channel between (3) and w is no doubt an overflow channel. Iam 
- inelined to think that three stages of refinement are in some way 
: indicated by the three levels of the composite vat s, but I cannot say 


that I feel sure of this. 


Hue The surface q is about 6 inches above the level of a ; the step between 
7 them is interrupted at one point, v, where a little channel is cut to drain 
: into the vat w. (This is one of the most puzzling details in the whole 


ae system.) It is not quite evident what relation, if any, existed between 


the two systems of vats, s, « on the one hand, and w, z on the other. It 
seems fairly clear that fruit was crushed on the floors, a, g, and that the 
juice was collected and refined in s, #, and stored for use in uw, x; but it is 
not obvious why the independence of the two systems is not preserved, 


1 The mound shown in the photographs (just under the letter » in the view 
from the south-cast) is modern—a pile of waste lime left after recent building 


operations. 
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and the juice from a is allowed to run into a vat belonging to gq. fr 
One possible explanation might be advanced, namely, that w, # were 
originally the only vats in the system, and that aa formed the crushing 
ground. All the fruit was crushed on this surface, and the juice cen- 
ducted through the channel v to the vats for subsequent refining 
processes; and that for some reason—to prevent delay, possibly—it 
was afterwards thought advisable to form two more vats (s, %) in this 
surface, and to form another crushing ground round ~%, 2. The process 
could then be carried on in two independent systems at once, and thus 
would occupy but haif the time. Though not a conclusive proof of this 
suggestion, I may advance in its favour the fact that the vats w, # differ 
in three remarkable details from the otherwise similar vat « (1) Their 
floors are covered with a tesselated pavement. (2) They are much more 
carefully laid out ; they are almost perfectly square on plan, and 
contrast to a marked degree in this respect with uv, as a glance at 
the plan will show. (3) The pottery in the plaster lining of a, & is 
Roman, in that of ~ Arab. 

For the rest, the vat w is 3 feet 24 inches deep, and has a sunk 
circular depression in the corner of its floor 1 foot deep for the collection 
of dregs. Vat x is 5 feet 5 inches deep, and has a similar depression of — 
similar depth in its corner. In the south-east side of both w and x» — 
is a bracket-like step--in the former near the bottom, in the latter 
1 foot 5 inches from the top—for facilitating descent. There are two 
channels connecting w and x: that to the north is 5 inches below the 
surface, that to the south 3} inches above the floor. Evidently wis the 
refining vat, 7 the receiving vat, of this system. The lower channel was — 
stopped up, and the liquid pressed out on the floors (a or g) was directed 
into w; the upper channel remained open, and prevented an overflow. 
The liquid was allowed to stand in w till the sediment had settled, and 
then the plug was removed from the lower channel, which is just above 
the level to which sedinient would probably accumulate. The refined 
liquid thus flowed into. When w was emptied it was probably cleaned 
out and washed, the last dregs of sediment being drained out of the way 
into the cup in the corner, and then the process was recommenced. 
The capacity of the receiving vat is roughly four and a half times that 
of the refining vat. . 

Of the date of this interesting vat there is no definite indication. 
All the floors were covered, and the vats w, # were lined with plaster. 
The plaster in the vats shows large fragments of Roman pottery in 
its composition; and this, together with the mosaic floor, which can _ 
hardly be older than the Roman period, may show that the press belongs <4 
to that epoch. If the suggestions above made about the relative ages 
of the various members of the system be tenable, the other vats must _ 
belong to a later date. ‘ae 

To the south of this olive press, and now in the basement of the 


r 


house built near it, is a large columbarium, cylindrical rather than bell- __ 


shaped, 18 feet in diameter, 10 feet 6 inches high. Its walls are covered __ 
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with square lvculi, irregularly spaced out. Columbaria are very rare 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, though common enough in the 
neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin: the present example belongs to the type 
so frequently represented in that district. I forward a print of a flash- 
light photograph of part of the wall of this columbarium, taken by 
Miss Marian Reynolds, of Rosebank, Putney, during a recent visit to 
Jerusalem, and kindly given to me by her for the use of the Fund. 


EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM? 


“Wer have begun to level the ‘Paulusplatz’ at the Damascus Gate. It 
is well known that there is an old building there 23 m. long by 16°5 m. 
wide. During the operations excavations were made along the ancient 
walls in order to see what they enclosed. .... First of all we cleared 


s 
. 
- 


. 
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away what lay around the great block of rock to the west of the old 
wall. The block is 3°30 m. long, 1°65 m. wide, and 1 m. high, and 
rests on two supports 50 cm. high, placed immediately upon the rock, 
On the eastern side the opening thus formed is walled up, so that 


1 Translated by the Rev. J. E. Hanauer from the Report of the Rey. Father 
and Procurator P. Dunkel, in Das Heilige Land (J. P. Bachem, Cologne, 1902, 
April, Part II, pp. 91, 92), the organ of the German Society of the Holy Land 
(formerly the organ of the “‘ Society of the Holy Sepulchre as 
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404 EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM. | 
under the block there is a free space about 3 m. long and 150 m. 
broad, which was empty. On the western side, in the middle, and im 
front of the stone block, there was a grave 1°35 m. long, 0°75 em. broad, 
and 1°70 m. deep, sunk into the rock. It was full of human bones and 
bone-dust (Knochenerde). The slightest touch caused everything to fall 
into dust. There were also found here many small funeral lamps and 
little tear-jugs, nearly all well preserved. This rock-block with the 
grave seems to have been the central point of some sepulchral monument 
to which finely-hewn steps conducted. The height of the steps is 35 em., 
and the large, well-worked stones are joined and fitted together without 
mortar. They are partially preserved on the north and south sides, and 
quite preserved on the eastern : this is probably the most ancient part. 
When excavating the eastern steps we found hardly anything but bone- 
earth, and the same was the case inside the enclosure. In the north-east 
corner of the enclosure there was a perfectly preserved round arch, The 
abutments and voussoirs of the other corresponding arches are likewise 
distinguishable. It seems that a sort of crypt existed over the fla 
(pavement). It was divided, as is shown by the sketch,' into four aisles 
by three rows of piers. 

“The flagstones (of the pavement) covered graves, of which we foun 
counting from north to south, 15 (rows), each 50 cm. wide and 2-75 m, — 
long,? separated from each other by a thin wall. In these there often lay : 
from eight to ten corpses carefully arranged on each other, with their 
heads pointing westwards and their feet to the east. Small funeral | 
lamps furnished with Christian signs, as well as crosses and coins, show 
that the dead were Christians. It seems, therefore, that this is the 
continuation of the great cemetery situated north of the city, of which 
the Dominicans and the English (Gordon’s Grave of Christ) possess the 
rest. Here, however, there was a separate burial place, disconnected 
from the rest. The cistern which we found close by is certainly nothing | 
but a sepulchral chamber hewn in the rock. As the coins hitherto found 
were partly in the débris and partly on the pavement, it follows that the — 
graves must be older, and reach back to the sixth and fifth centuries. 

“Tn the highest stratum (bone-earth) there were found coins of the 
Saracens, in the middle Crusaders’ coins, and on the pavement flags 
coins of Justinian. Here also was found the cross which we shall 
presently describe. We found— 


“(a) Two coins of Maurice (582-602), some of the Emperors Justinian, — 
Justinus, and Justinianus (518-527-565). a 
“(b) Many small lamps, jars, and broken tear-bottles. 


1 The sketch alluded to is not reproduced in the German magazine from 
which the foregoing has been translated. ' 

* Translator’s note.—The graves I measured were 2 métres long. There — 
were several that seemed longer, but I found that that was due to the — 


crumbling away of the rubble partitions, Since translating the above statement 
I have pointed this out on the spot to Dr. Wheeler. i‘, 
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_ “(@) Various crosses, amongst them a handsome pectoral cross, 9 cm. 

long and 5% cm. broad. The cross-arms (Kreuzbalken) tend 

to become smaller towards the centre. On one side is a figure 

of Christ on the cross. The head is furnished with a nimbus, 

the body clothed to the feet. The arms are bare, and under 

the outstretched arms there is a scarcely decipherable Greek 

inscription.t On the crossbeam (Querbalken) there are two 

figures. On the other side there is a raised figure with a 

_nimbus and uplifted hands (Ecclesia orans?). On the four 

ends of the arms of the cross are medallions containing figures 

of the four Evangelists, as is shown by the letters; M A IM, 


marked respectively close to the medallions. This cross may 
belong to the seventh century, there being a similar one in the 
Vatican Museum. 

“Another cross of like shape, but simpler in execution, 
formed the lid of a reliquary cross, 6°5 em. long and 4°5 cm. 
broad. In the centre of the cross, as well as in the four cross- 
beams, are hollows (Vertiefungen). Some are still closed with 
glass. 
“A third cross cut out of a metal plate is ornamented at 
the end of the crossbeams with two corner dises to each. A 
fragment of chain is still suspended therefrom.” 


The above was translated by the kind permission of the German 
Fathers. [Besides the information thus obtained, I have learned through 
‘Dr. Peters that in the mortuary itself corpses were found lying on the 

_ pavement and regularly piled up to a height of about 8 feet. The number 
of lamps found were on an average of about three to each grave. They 
are ornamented with the usual conventional designs. Father Dunkel 
kindly showed me the coins found and some of the pottery. The 
most remarkable was a jug or pitcher of glazed earthenware with coloured 
designs. It reminded me of the-old earthenware ranged round the walls 
of the Knights of St. John’s Museum at Valetta, Malta, seen by me 


in 1865. 


4 


1 Rev. Father Dunkel tells me that it has now been read i8dv 6 vids cov, 
i8du % warp gov. It is evident, therefore, that the figures are those of Mary 
and John. 

2 Dr. Peters tells me that a French Father has suggested that this newly- 
discovered charnel house may have been the one in use before that at Aceldama 
was constructed, and that the latter was built because this one was filled up. 
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DEAD SEA OBSERVATIONS. 
By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN. 


(Continued from p. 299.) 


May 30th, 1902.—Fall of Dead Sea level since April 26th, 15 inch, 
Fall of ‘Ain el-Feshkhah since A pril 26th, 0°75 inch. 

Rainfall at Jerusalem since April 26th, 0-1 inch. 

Temperature, 7.30 a.M.—Air, 78°; ‘Ain el-Mabneyeh, 80°5°. 

Weather.—Clouds ; few, cirrus ; mountains fairly clear ; misty to east 
for a couple of hours after sunrise ; slight mist over sea obscuring south 
end ; western mountains unusually clear. 

State of Dead Sea.—As we approached the ‘Ain district the west side 
of the sea surface appeared clear and glassy ; the eastern slightly broken 
by small wavelets ; no perceptible wind, but evidently a light breeze from 
W. arrived at 7.30, and soon after wind veered to S.E.; small wavelets 
appeared over sea near us, wind gradually got stronger, and by the time 
we reached Jericho on our return was a good steady breeze, probably was 
stronger on the lake than where we were. 

White Line.—A slight broken white line could be made out in extreme 
distance (at least half way across the lake) on our arrival When wind 
veered to S.E. became more visible, and as we left about 9.30 and looked 
back we saw two white lines: the outer one very wavy about centre of 
the lake, but driven ashore to north, the shore near the salt station (at 
the place usually visited by travellers) being strewn with white foam. 
The inner line about a mile out opposite the main spring of ‘Ain Fesh- 
khah was being driven ashore to the north of the district; the southern 
end stretched out in line with west shore till lost in the distance to south 
of Ras Feshkhah. 

Remarks.—Neither Bedawin nor cattle at ‘Ain. Near Wady Dabr a 
Bedawi and his wife, with four donkeys, encountered, engaged in 
smuggling salt. Salt being a Government monopoly, no one is allowed to 
touch it, though the business of gathering it is quite neglected. I believe 
considerable quantities are smuggled to the villages north of Jerusalem. 
Animals, &c., seen. A single gazelle near Wady Dabr. At ‘Ain many 
ti and sand partridges, wood pigeons, and several flocks of Tristram’s 

rakle. 

Fish in Dead Sea.—At our observation rock I was very interested to 
notice for the first time several small fish actively swimming in the actual 
sea, z.¢., some yard or more from the shore. As I mentioned in my paper 
on ‘Ain Feshkhah (Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, p. 165), a con- 
siderable quantity of fresh water finds its way out into the sea at this 
point, and this, of course, dilutes the Dead Sea sufficiently to enable the 
fish to live, but it is interesting to find fish living, not in a pool, to some _ “ 
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“exter t at off from the sea (as at the ‘Ain Feshkhah pool), but on the 
»dee of the sea itself. Mr. Hornstein, who was with me, saw these fish 
"independently. They are probably small cy prinodontide. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GREAT PYRAMID 
OF GIZEH. 


rs. By Colonel C. M. Watson, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. 


__ Iw an article which was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 
e ity 1899, entitled “The Ancient Standards of Measure,” Sir Charles Warren 
ree discussed the knowledge possessed by the Egyptians of the properties 
ae _ of circles and squares with reference to the design of the Great Pyramid 
is - 33 of Gizeh, but he does not appear to have noticed that the dimensions 
ve of the Pyramid, curious as they are, can be arrived at by a simple 
geometrical construction, and that if this construction had been laid 
out’ on the ground on a sufficiently large scale, no calculations were 
“ necessary to fix the various proportions. 

t ies The objects which appear to have been aimed at by the architect of 
_ the Pyramid are detailed in the ninth chapter of Professor Flinders 
Syeda work, “The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh.” The principal of 
e were as follows :— 


7 ‘The base of the Pyramid was a square of 440 cubits side. 
at soe The height was equal to the radius of a circle, the circumference of 
which was equal to the perimeter of the base. 
iy _ The floor of the great chamber, usually called the King’s Chamber, 
was placed at a level above the base, where the area of a horizontal 
~ gection was equal to half the area of the base of the Pyramid. The 
diagonal of the square at the level of the King’s Chamber was equal to 
Abn the side of the base, while the side of the square was equal to half the 
_ diagonal of the base. 
The angle of descent of the entrance passage was at a slope of one 
Eoree two, and the angle of the ascending passage and great gallery were 
iy 
ao 


‘ly at the same angles. 

BS: _I propose to show how these conditions can be met by a simple 
_ geometrical construction, and thus to point out how extremely near the 
te ion ts arrived at compare with the actual measurement as carefully made 
: y Professor Petrie. 

mit _ In the annexed diagram let the square ABCD represent the base of 

the Pyramid—AC i isa "diagonal and E the centre of the square. 

ee serena a circle around the square, and in this circle inscribe an 

ateral quindecagon (“ Euclid,” Book IV, Prop. 16) havi ing an angle 
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Join E to F, the second angle of the quindecagon from D. Draw CG r 
parallel to EF and join AG. Thus will EG be the required height of 
the Pyramid, and AGC is the vertical section of the Pyramid on a 


diagonal of the base. 
The proof is as follows :— 


If the perimeter of the square ABCD was equal to the cireum- 
ference of a circle of which EG was the radius, 2 x AB=a x EG. 


_:. EG = 2 AB, and if we take A B = 1, then EG = 063662. 
Tv 


The length of EG, as given by the geometrical construction, can be 
calculated as follows :— . 


As CG is parallel to EF, CGE=GEF, but as DF is by con- 
struction 2; parts of the whole circumference, the ange DEF = CGE 


= 7; 360° = 48°. E- 
OF AR _ EC 
But tanCGE = jG) +s EG = pags 
AB 
But EC = Osha if, as before, we take AB = 1, EC = Fe 


1 
erie EG a Ss . a inane ri . 
a 2 tan 48° vince 
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Tt will be seen, therefore, that the height of the Pyramid, as found 
by the construction, differs from the theoretical height by 000006 only, a 
difference much less than the probable amount of error in the construc- 
tion of the masonry of the Pyramid. 

But to proceed. Make EH equal to EG, and join IH, JH. Thus 
IHJ represents a vertical section of the Pyramid through the centre on 
a line perpendicular to the two opposite sides AD, BC. 

Draw KL parallel to IJ, and equal in length to the half diagonal AE. 
Thus KML is a line on the level of the King’s Chamber, and the level 
of this above the base is represented by the vertical line EM. 

Make MN, NO, and JP each equal to one-third of EJ, which is equal 
to half the side of the base of the Pyramid. Draw NR parallel to EJ, 
and PR perpendicular to EJ meeting in R. Thus R is the point of 
junction of the descending and ascending passage floors. 

Join MR. Join OR, and produce it to S in the line HJ, which 
represents the sloping side of the Pyramid. Thus MR represents 
approximately the line of floor of the ascending passage and great 
gallery, and OPS represents the floor of the descending passage. 8 is 
the point where the latter passage cuts the casing of the side of the 
Pyramid. 

It will be seen from the construction that the passages are at the 
required slope of one over two. 

Petrie has shown that the slope of the ascending passage and great 
gallery is rather less than one over two, and that the floor cuts the 
centre line of the Pyramid, not at M, but at point Q, which is 33°88 inches 
below M. He has also shown that the descending passage does not 
extend to the centre line at O, but that it turns in a nearly horizontal 
direction at the point T, the distance TV being 306 inches. 

The angle of slope of the side of the Pyramid is EJH. The tangent 


of this angle is 7 and as both of these values are known, it is easy to 


calculate that EJH = 50° 51’ 24”. It is not necessary to go through 
the whole of the calculations, but it is evident that taking the data 
given above, the value of all the different lines in the diagram can be 
expressed in terms of AB, the side of the base of the Pyramid. 
Professor Petrie calculated the value of the side of the base as being 
- equal to 9068°8 inches, and has adduced good reasons for this value. 
He has, however, in another place given a length of 20°632 inches as 
the probable best value for the Egyptian cubit to be derived from the 
Pyramid, and has also stated his opinion that the length of the side was 
440 cubits. But 440 x 20°632 = 9078-08 inches. If the latter value is 
correct, it would simply mean that the original base of the Pyramid was 
at a slightly lower level than that assumed by Petrie. As, however, 
I feel a little doubt as to which of the two values is most likely to 
be correct, I have shown them both in the annexed table, which gives 
the values of the most important of the Pyramid measures, as derived 
from the geometrical construction, compared with the actual values of 
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a 7 the same Measures, as obtained from the Pyramid by Professor Petrie. 
rs Having regard to the care bestowed upon the subject by him, there 
ean be little doubt that the actual measures are as accurate as could be 
obtained. ; 

Tt will be seen, by an examination of the table, that the results 
obtained by taking the base as having a side of 6078'08, are, on the 
whole, rather nearer to Petrie’s measurements than are those derived 
from a base of 6068°8 as given by him, but it would not be safe to 
conclude therefore that his base value is too small, as the differences in 
the values are so trifling that they might be due to errors in construction, 

If the architect of the Pyramid had laid out the construction 
_ geometrically in the manner indicated above, it would evidently have 
been necessary for him to have had a smooth, level surface of consider- 
able area to work upon. Such a surface existed on the east side of the 
Pyramid in the great basalt pavement, which was, nearly 180 feet in 
length and covered more than a third of an acre. It seems to me probable 
_ that this pavement formed a gigantic drawing board, upon which the 
_ architect laid out the lines of construction of the Pyramid. The angular 
_ measurements were most probably laid out by means of the azimuth 
trenches, the axes of which meet on the west side of the pavement, 
while the angles of the Pyramid were worked out to full size in the 
_ trial passages, which lie to the north of the basalt pavement. 

4 The basalt pavement would also probably have been used as the 

_ workshop for fitting together the masonry of the chambers and passages 
_ before these were hoisted into their proper places in the Pyramid. The 
casing stones, too, may have been cut to the proper angles and fitted 
_ together on the pavement, the position of which, at the end of the great 
_ causeway by which the stones were brought from the Turah quarries, was 
very conveniently situated for the purpose. 


December 27th, 1901. 


NOTES ON THE JORDAN VALLEY AND PETRA.! 


By Professor Witu1AM Lipsey, Sc.D. 
«I. ‘THE paper discusses some of the geological features of the Jordan 


valley, and the connection between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 


_ Akabah. 

me ) 7 There seems to be less evidence of a fault with a subsidence upon its 
r *. eastern side than was supposed. There was, bowever, undoubtedly a rift 

valley or fracture, which was widened at a later period. This valley 

__ extended from the foot of Mount Hermon southward. 


v1 _ - Abstracts of papers read before the British Association Meeting at 
-—s- Belfast, 1902. (Section LK.) 
we ; 2D2° 
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The evidence of ice action on the southern slopes of Mount Hermon 
is very marked. This is not found upon the surface, where abrasion 
has probably removed all traces of it, but in places where the rocks 
have been covered up by moraines, which latter have but recently been 
removed, ; ; 

From the northern end of this valley, throughout its whole extent, its 
structure is strongly suggestive of that of a fjord where the ice has been 
absent for a very long period. 

A possible conception of the valley and its mode of formation 
might be that some time at the close of the cretaceous period this 
rift was formed. It was then widened and deepened by ice action, at 
least as far south as the Sea of Galilee, if not throughout its whole 
length. 2 

After this the surrounding region was submerged by a depression of 
its surface, due to lateral pressure from the westward. It was at this 
time that the immense deposits of sandstone took place which were laid 
down in the valley nearly as far north as the Sea of Galilee. The thick- 
ness of these sedimentary deposits was about 4,000 feet, and their 
character varied, dependent upon the source of the material which was 
laid down. 

Subsequent to this a gradual elevation of the layers took place, and as 
long as the supply of water was abundant the stream cut its way down 
through the sandstone, leaving fringe-like remnants on both sides of the 
valley, as well as an underlying mass in its bed. The protected lateral 
bays or alcoves on the sides of the main rift were found to be occupied by 
such deposits. The Lisin Peninsula might be regarded as a more 
resistant remnant than usual in the bed of the valley. 

After this process had continued for a period long enough to bring 
about the removal of some 3,000 feet of this deposit, a change in the 
conditions took place, and one of three things happened, possibly all 
three :— 

1. The glacier disappeared. 
2. The water-supply failed to a considerable extent. 
3. The rate of elevation increased. 


Then the course of the water over the top of this sandstone “ plug ” 
first became sluggish and finally stopped, thus breaking the connection 
with the ocean. 

From this time onward, while elevation to the extent of about one 
thousand feet took place, erosion upon this sandstone bed appeared in 
two directions—northward and southward—and a harder layer than 
usual, about the middle of the trough connecting the Dead Sea and the 
Gulf of Akabah, eventually became the turning-point of the waters in 
both directions. 

This process is also illustrated in a similar remnant lying between the 
Jebel Usdum and the western face of the main limestone walls of the 
valley throughout the whole length of that peculiar range. 
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2. Petra is located in one of the larger bays or alcove valleys on the 
-eastern side of the valley connecting the Dead Sea with the Gulf of 
Akabah. The depth of this bay inland must have been about seven 
miles. 

The immense amount of sandstone here laid down was apparently 
_affected by surface erosion only, as it was withdrawn from the active 
scouring action which was going on in the main valley to the westward. 
It therefore rose or was lifted up some 3,000 feet above that valley, while 
the limestone cliffs, its eastern shore line, still towered above it to the 
height of 3,000 feet more. 

As you look down upon it from the old Roman road on the top of 
‘these cliffs, it appears like a tumbled sea of sandstone waves, so rough is 
its surface. 

There is one channel, however, which has persisted in cutting its way 
down through this sandstone mass from the lower edge of the limestone 

teau to a central depression with precipitous walls. This was the 
entrance to the location of the famous ancient city. 

The stream occupying this cleft, after passing through the central 
valley, plunges headlong down a splendid canyon, through several 
thousand feet of sandstone to the valley of the Arabah, which lies some 
five or six miles distant. This latter portion of the Sik is all but 
impassable ; the upper portion, leading to the site of the city, is easily 

_ traversed, in fact it once had a Roman road leading along its winding 
bottom. 

The position of this “Rock City” forms a marked contrast to other 
-“ strong places” of Moab, which were usually walled hilltops. It required 
no less military genius to grasp the elements of its strength and use them 
as a defence. The sturdy Roman was probably the only invader who 
became its foreign master, and he succeeded more by craft than by the 
force of arms. 

The strange juxtaposition of its temples anc 
. thousands of tombs which surrounded them produces a ¢ 
upon the mind. . It seems odd to us that their games and joyous festivals 
should be celebrated in full view of the solemn porticoes of the last 
_vesting-places of their ancestors. 

‘The splendid structures carved in the walls of rock which surrounded 
their city have resisted the “tooth of time” very remarkably for 1,500 

years, considering the soft material in which they are found. The city 
proper, with the exception of a single temple and part of an arch of 
triumph, have literally crumbled into dust. 

Views of canyon entrance to the city, the chief Latin monuments, the 

still older Moabite “ high places,” as well as some pictures taken from 
_Aaron’s tomb on Mount Hor, were shown. 
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NOTICES OF FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Deux Questions d’Archéologie Palestinienne, by P. Barnabé d’Alsace, 
O.F.M., Jerusalem, 1902, is a discussion of the rival claims of ‘Amwas: 
and Kubeibeh to be the Emmaus of St. Luke. 

In Part 1, “The Church at ‘Amwis: Emmaus-Nicopolis,” Father 
Barnabé draws attention to the worthless character of the pamphlet, 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, published by M. Guillemot, in 1887, after his- 
excavations at ‘Amwis. The author of this pamphlet gives no plan 
of the ruins he uncovered, does not mention the excavations he carried 
out, and never alludes to the objects found during their progress. Yet,. 
without bringing forward any historical or archeological evidence, he 
asserts that ‘Amwas is at once the Emmaus of the Maccabees, the 
Nicopolis of the Romans, and the Emmaus of St. Luke, Josephus, and 
the Crusaders. He also maintains that the church at ‘Amwaés was built. 
by Julius Africanus, about a.p. 222, on the site of the house of the 
disciple of Emmaus. Father Barnabé also criticises the information 
supplied by M. Guillemot to Dr. Schiffers, and published in 1890, as. 
being incomplete, inexact, and full of reticence on points that should 
have been fully noticed. 

The unsatisfactory nature of these works led Father Barnabé to- 
make a personal examination of the ruins, so far as was possible without 
re-excavating the site. His conclusion is that the ruins are those of a_ 
Roman bath, which was turned into a church in the sixth century, 
destroyed by the Persians under Chosroes, and rebuilt by native 
Christians in the 12th century. He remarks on the number of Jewish 
tombs in the immediate vicinity of the ruins—one tomb was partly 
destroyed in cutting away the rock for the building—and very pertinently 
asks whether the disciple would have built his house in a Jewish cemetery 
(see, however, M. Clermont-Ganneau’s description in Arch/. Researches, . 
vol. i, p. 483f). 

Part 2, “The Church at Kubeibeh : the Emmaus of St. Luke,” is a 
résumé of all that is known of the history of el-Kubeibeh, followed by 
strong arguments in favour of its identification with the Emmaus of 
St. Luke. The conclusion is that the church was originally built in the. 
sixth century, over the ruins of a Jewish house, with the remains of a 
Roman temple, and that it was restored in the 12th century. There 
is also a description of the church which was built on the site last year 
(see Schick’s notice in Quarterly Statement, 1901, p. 165). 

In the course of his remarks the author makes the interesting 
suggestion that the lower Church of St. John at Jerusalem was the. 
baptistery of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It may be added that 
the objects found by M. Guillemot at ‘Amwis have been placed in the- 
Carmelite Monastery at Bethlehem, where they are inaccessible to- 
ordinary mortals. 
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e Recueil PArchéologie Orientale, vol. v, parts 6-11.—M. Clermont- 
Ganneau adds some remarks to his previous note on the Phenician 
stele from Umm el-‘Awfmid (p. 307), and gives a larger photograph of 
the beautifully fine head of the Pheenician “rab”; and in § 29 he 
describes other steles, some with inscriptions found at the same place. 
In remarking on the Arab proverbs collected in Galilee by Mr. Christie 
(§ 21), the author points out that the meaning of one of them has been 
misunderstood : it is really the equivalent of the Persian proverb, 
“Before the antidote is brought from ‘Irak the man bitten by the snake 
will die.” It would appear from a note to the paper, translated in 
Quarterly Statement, 1902, p. 260 f., that Dr. Musil is about to publish 
copies of the Greco-Roman frescoes which he found in the castles he 
discovered east of Moab, and which he supposes to be the work of the 
Ghassanides. Dr. Musil has also recovered the site of Wusdab, a station 
on the itinerary of Saladin, in Moab ; it lies between Lejjin and Ziza. 
_ Translations have already appeared of the papers on the Greek inscrip- 
_ tions found at Beersheba, and on three archaic Hebrew seals. In § 31 
M. Ganneau comments on two new inscriptions found on the summit of 
the Mount of Olives. One forms part of a large mosaic pavement, and 
gives the names of a priest, deacon, and three monks belonging to one of 
the religious establishments on the Mount of Olives; the other mentions, 
in rather barbarous language, a priest of the sanctuary, recently founded, 
of the Apparition of the Angel—the apparition being that of the angel 
_ to the Virgin to warn her of her approaching death. Neither of the 
_ inseriptions is dated. 

Revue Biblique, vol. xi, part 3.— Father Jaussen completes his 
valuable list of Bedawi tribes east of Jordan. Father Manfredi, of 
_ Medeba, records the discovery at that place of a new mosaic, with an 
inscription to the effect that “the holy place of the Apostles” was 
completed in the year 473 (probably a.p. 578-579). There are also 
notices of the excavations of the Benedictines at Kuryet el-‘Enab ; 
a Roman stamp found by Father Cré; a slab, found in a Judewo-Greek 
tomb between el-Mughar and Jabneh, with a bilingual inscription ; of 
a fragment of an inscription, found north of the Damascus Gate, which 
is dated the year 448 of the era of Eleutheropolis, or circ. 648 ; and of a 


jade Egyptian scarab, of uncertain date, found in a tomb at J igre 
C Wik. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Hebrew Name of the Tyropwon Valley.— It must appear strange 
that the Hebrew name for the Tyropeeon (or cheesemakers’p 
Valley has not been recovered yet, whilst the smaller valleys of 
Hinnom and Kedron are frequently cited. We read in 2 Sam. 
xii, 31, that David made the Ammonites pass through the 


“ brick-kiln.” But this interpretation of the Hebrew var is. 


open to great objection, as it is not intelligible why the captives, 
after having been subjected to three of the worst kinds of torture, 
should have been taken to a brick-kiln, a kind of torture that 
needs explanation. Besides, there have never been brick-kilns. 
in Judea, the country being rocky, and all the buildings having been,. 
as they are at the present day, of calcareous stone. The Aramaic 
Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel reads SPA PIM Wad 
« And he dragged them along the market” (/it. “ streets ”). 

Now “laban” in Arabic means milk, sour milk, and especially 
a sort of fresh cheese, a particular native preparation. I should 
suggest, therefore, that wo in this passage is the name of the 
cheese market, where “ laban (cheese) ” was made, and that it is 
identical with the Greek name Tyropeeon—i.c., cheesemakers’ 
valley—in Josephus. As the Tyropceon was the principal market 
in Jerusalem, the tortured captives were taken through this Sik 
in triumph. It is worth adding that the form malbén, in the 
suggested meaning of a place where cheese was made, is similar 
to maktesh (Zeph. i, 11), the name of another place in Jerusalem, 

In Jeremiah xliii, 9, and in Nahum in, 14, yao signifies 
mortar, but not brick-kiln, which would yield no proper sense, 
especially in the first-mentioned passage. The Aramaic Targum 
in both places translates “ buildings,” referring no doubt to brick 
buildings. May not the meaning of /ébénah, originally ‘* mortar” 
and then “brick,” have arisen from its resemblance in colour and 
softness to fresh cheese ? 

A. M. Lunez (Jerusalem). 
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q@Saunders, John A., Esq. Se 
1 


ce, Prof. A. H. .. 
ase ter, J. W. Constantin, 


aSichwobel, Rav. “xin, 
asessions, F., Esq. wt 
aShackleton, a ae 
aSharp, Miss .-- 75 
aSharpe, Cecil, eee 
W. Cecil, Esq. 
aShaw, asin. Bsq. 
aShaw, Rev. D. 24 
aSheflield, Mrs. F f 
aSherren, John m Esq. 


, Bailie Alexander 


aSmith, Cicero, Esq. 
aSmith, Mrs.C.E. .. 
aSmith, Rev. W. H. Payne 
aSmith, W. Taylor, Esq. 
aSmyth, Colonel eS As 
aSomervell, R., Esq. .-. 
aStanning, Rev. ess 0 

en, Jas., Esq. .. 

Stephen, Jas., Esq. (Don.) 

aStern, Mrs. _.-- 
aStevenson, W.E., Bag. 

g, Captain C. 
aStirrup, Mark, th 
@Stock, Siecagene, Esq. 
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OF 


10 
10 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


d. 
6 
0 


Carried forward £394 3 10 


£ ad 

Brought forward 394 3 10 

aStokes, Rev. Dr. od o'9- 28>" 
aStokes, Rev. W. F. .. we O10 
aSwan, Mrs. .. Ba 9k ge 
aSykes, Rev. H. £2 45 6 
aTanner, Rev. C. 010 6 
aTaylor, J. W., Esq. . 010 6G 
aTaylor, Rev. = W.-W. 20 0 
aTenison, Comtesse L.. 010 6 
aTerry, Rev. Wm. “ie a. fae oo 
aThackwell, Major Loftus 010 6 
aThomas, Rev. John .. 1. 2.9 
aThomson, Basil, Esq. aol” ae ee 
aThomson, Rev. Dr. J. EB. H... 1 0 O 
aTomkins, Rev. Wm. Smith.. 010 6 
aTomlinson, Miss L Tne 
aTorrens, Major J. A... i Gs 
aTownsend, Rev. J. H, 010 6 
nee J. D., Esq.. - pe 
aTrench, T. C., Esq. oe 2 - 2ee 
phir ds Rev. Bi, Sis. ee ee 
aTurbervill, Colonel J. P. - >? 
aTurbervill, Mrs. Picton 0-10 6 
aTurnbull, J., Esq. > 2.6 
aTurner, Wm., Esq. 0-10: -3 
aTwelves, Henry T., Esq. 010 6 
| @Tyndall, W. i. Esq. i 14S 
 aVeiteh, H. J., Esq. oe 1 sits 
aVenables, Rev. Bi: &- nae 
aVineent, Bishop J. H. oe. OG 
aViner, Rev. G. Rs 1s (1 O30438 
aWalker, Rev. A. . i eee 
aWalker, Robt., Esq. . 010 6 
aWallis, W. Clarkson, ‘Hea. ji 2 
aWalters, Ven. Arch. 010 6 
aWard, Mrs. B. E. .«.- i, ke 
- aWarren, W. H., Esq. x. doa 
aWate rhouse, fo 5h - 33-4. ey 
aWates, Joseph, Esq. - « Oe 
aWatson, Geo., Esq. 010 6 
aWatson, G. 8., Esq. age 
aWatson, Sir William. . 010 6 
aWay, E., Esq... 1.skue 
aWay, Rev. J. P., DD. 2s EV 
aWeikert, Dr. Thos. 010 5 
aWelch, ¥F. B., Esq. 010 6 
aWelch, Rev. A. C. : 010 6 
aWeldon, J. H., Esq., fs r. L ) 56 
aWestern, E. Y., Esq.. i &k®@ 
aWeston-Bey, A. R. ye a 
| @Westwood, A., Esq. 010 6 
aW heeler, Robt. G., Esq. 010 6 
aWhitaker, Rev. A. M. 1 fe 
aWhite, J. N., Esq. 010 6 
aWhite, N. C., Esq. i. 2 
aWhitlock, Rev. G. Sic. Lk ee 
3 9 


Carried forward £441 


5 


eee, ee 
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i 


| 
Plea 
Carried forward £448 0 3 | 


UNITED STATES, AMERICA, 


Rev. Professor Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and 


Lecturer for the Fund. 
£ s. d. 
Oct. 10.—By cash 5 311 
Nov. 11.— ~ ,, Se Lk 
Dec, 12.-- _,, .. 3316 9 
£47 2. 7 
Dols. 
wAdams, Rev. J. W. .. 2°50 
wAtkins, Rev. J.,D.D. . 2°50 
| @Ayres,D. H., Esq. .. 5°00 
aBarnes, E. W., Esq. .. 5°00 
 aBassett, Rev. A.B. ,. 2°50 
aBrown, Mrs. M. BE... dog 2°50 
aBrown, W. H., Esq. .. ne 3°00 
hae Rev. James... ws a ie 
aCity Lib ae ay 2° 
aClark, E. Ww, oe 25 “00 
aOlarke, Miss L. F. .. 5°00 
_ aCrocker, Mrs. F. W. .. 5°00 
— @Davis, J. W., Esq... .. 5 00 
«#Denny, Prof. Collins, D.D. .. 2°50 
«Dickinson, Miss M.A... ‘3 5°00 
aDidama, Dr. H.D. .. 5°00 
akwell, Prof. J. L., D.D. 2°50 


Carried forward $83°00 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£ s. d. | fs Ris. £ 
Brought forward 441 3 9 rought forward 448 
aWigham, J. R., an : +» 1 1 O | aWinsford, W., Ks et ea 
_ aWilliams, Rev. J. Watkin .. 010 6 aWolffe, David, Esq. .. ver 
«Williamson, V, A., Esq. - 1 1 O | @Wood, P. F., Esq. .. ‘co 
«Wilson, Dr. T. Stacey 1 1 0 | aWoodhouse, A. J., Esq. A: 
aWilson, M. M., Ksq. .. -- Lt 1 O | aWoolley, J. T., Esq. .. ny Se 
aWilson, Rev. Herbert -- 010 6 | aWorcester, Bishop of. . 1 
aWilson, Wynne, Esq. -- L 1 O | aWright, Dr. Chas. H.H. .. 1 
aWindsor, Deanof .. ... 010 6 | aWright, Mrs. J. W. . : <5: ae 


ae 
wh. 
+ a <7 i 
th lee i 


MOnGHE 
OBOORS 
- _ ‘i 


2. 


( 


or 
a 


wlos 
alr hl 
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Brought forward. 


aFelter, L. W., Esq... és 
aGillman, Henry, sq... 
aHalsey, Rev. A.W. ., 
aHarshaw, Rev. A. W... 
aMowell, A. J., Esq. .. 
aJessup, Morris K., Esq. x 
aJohnson, R., Esq. wales 
aJohnston, Rev. R. P., D.D. 
aKent, Prof. C. F., Ph.D. * 
aLong Island Historical Society 
aMarsh, C. A., Esq... os 
«Morrow, Rev. James, D.D. 
wOsborn, Mrs. H. 8... ww 
«Peters, Rev. J. P., D.D. Sd 
aPrinceton Theological Seminary 
aReed, Rev. R. C, ex aa 
aRobinson, Prof. G. L., D.D. .. 
aRockwood, Chas. G., Esq. 
aSower, Chas. G., Esq. .. 
aStewart, Prof. R. L. .. 
aThomas, Rev. Frank M. 


«Virginia Seminary .. 
aWood, Frank, Esq, .. 
aWood, Mrs. F... =e : 
aWoodward & Lothrop, Messrs. 

Sales of Maps, Books, &c. 
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ADELAIDE. 
Rev. F. W. Cox, Hon. Sec. 


Oct. 21.—By cash .. £3 10s. Od. 
£ed 
aCox, Rev. F. W. Ge 010 6 
_aGordon, John, Esq. .. ee es 
aLyall, Jas., Esq. He 010 6 
aMurray, D., Esq. uA 
aTor, Dr. W. G. 010 6 
£313 6 
Expenses .. 0 3 6 
£310 O 

ALFRETON. 


J. G. Wilson, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


Nov. 26.—By cash £2 2s. Od. 
£ 2. d. 
aBeckton, Rev. Arthur C. ” Peaat Rte 
aWilson, J. G., Esq. .- Pes a ay 
£2 2 0 


ASHBURTON. 
J. Sparke Amery, Esq., Hon, Sec. 


Dec. 14.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 
£ s.\d. 
aAlmond, H. J., Esq... ce OO Tee 
BATH. 
General Warren Walker, R.E., 
Hon. See. 
* Oct. 26.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 
£ ed. 


aWard, J. Longfield, Esq.,M.A. 0 10 6 


BEIRUT. 
E. G. Freyer, Esa., Hon. Sec. 


Nov. 18.—By cash .. £0 10s. Od. 
oe 2 2a; -d. 
aMackie, Rev. George, DD; <x, 019020 


BURNLEY. 
Alfred Strange, Esa., J.P., Hon. See. 


Oct. 31.—By cash £2 1s. Od. 
£ se. d. 
aGrant, F. J., Esq., J.P: 010 6 
aParker, Rev. Canon Townley 1 0 0 
aStrange, Alfred, Esq., i Meenas | oe RS 
£2 1 0O 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


CHELTENHAM. 
Dr. E. 2. Wilson, Hon. See. 
Oct. 30.—By cash... £7 1s. 6d. 


aBirchall, Miss... 1 io 
aBrowne, Miss W._.. «« 010 6 
aDuceie, Right Hon. the Earlof 5 0 0 
aWilson, Dr. E.T. .. 2 C208 

£7 1 6 


CORK, 
H. S. Noblett, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Nov. 18.—By cash .. £25 12s. 6d. 


£.& 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


aAtkins, W. R., Esq. .. és 
aBannister, Wm., Esq., J.P. .. 
aBeale, G. C., Esq. «- be 
aBeale, Joseph, Esq. .-. 
aBeamish, Wm. H., Esq. 
aClarke, Rev. R. F. .- or 
aCloyne, The Very Rev. the 
Dean of ay Xs aye 
aCooper, A., Esq., J.P. we 
aCork, The Lord Bishop of 
aCork, The Very Rev. 
Dean of an hi 
aDarling, Rev. J. iy ae 
aDaunt, Rev. Canon Wm. .. 
aDay, Robert, Esq., J.P. ae 
aDobbin, Rev. F., Chancellor 
of Cork 
aHaines, Rev. John .. ny: 
aHall, Edwin, Esq., J-P., D.L. 
aHill, Wm. N., Esq. --. ss 
allodder, G. F., Esq. -- 
aJacob, A. W., Esq. _-- se 
aKilialoe, The Lord Bishop of 
aLane, Wm. Guest, Esq. as 
aLunham, Thos., Esq., J.P. «- 
aMaher, Miss .«. “ i 
aMcMullen, J. W., Esq., J-P. 
aNewsom, J. C., Esq. -- ~e 
aNewsom, 8. H., Esq. .- a8 
aNoblett, H. 8., Esq. .- ss 
aPowell, Rev. Wm. H. ry 
aSandiford, A. W., Esq., M.D. 
aSargent, Francis, Esq. . 
aScott, Sir John Harley 
aSunner, R., Esq. ee 
aWilson, Rev. W. ov 
aYoung, Goodwin, Esq. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, “2 


£3 0 6 
MANCHESTER. 
Alex. Scott, Esq., Hon. Treas. C. J. Heywood, Esq., Ton. eas. 
Dec. 6.—By cash *.. £1 1s. Od. Rev. W. F. Birch, M.A., Hon. See. 
£ s. d. / Dee. 17.—By cash o* £13 2s. - 5 
aScott, Alex., Esq. .. -- 010 6 | 
Scotland Peis von GO-204.° 6" 
pa aah én | aBarlow, J. R., Esq. .. 


1 o | @Baxendell, Miss A. .. 
- aBaxendell, Walter, Esq. 


DUNDEE. 


F 
CARDIFF. FOLKESTONE. 
Mrs. Melville, Hon. Sec. Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. Se 
Dec. 9.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. Pa 
. B, the Oct. 31.—By cash , 2 
aMatson, Mrs. .. is et, O20. 6 Noy. 26.— —,, a 
Dee. 18.— > * 5 4 gi 
DOVER. ae 
Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, C.B., id i 
Hon. Sec. £ 
Oct. 26.—By cash .. £1 11s. Od. aCampbell, Captain .. a Oo 
aCross, Rev. Dr. rat . ae 
eek £ s. d. | aDeck, Rev. W. Richmond .. 42 q ¢ 
aCompton, Rey. W. C. -- 010 O | @Gordon, John, Esq. .. “3 ee ex : 
aKnocker, Sir E. Wollaston, aHope, Rev. Sackett .. -., Ogee 
A “+ aie aw & «E»0 Knollys, Rev. E,W. (Don.).. 0 5 € 
“ aLawrence, Rev. R. .. ». 62a 
#111 0 | Lloyd-Jones, arth F.E.(Don.) 0 5 
Lord, Rev. J. F. (Don. cic 
DUBLIN. | Oake, A, Heq., PROS. a 
Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., (Don.) *t a i= Ce 
Hon. Sec. | «Phillips, EE M., Esq... <a 
fat 6 . | aPurton, iss ee ne os oO 
Dee. 23.—By cash .. £3 Os. Gu. Russell, Mrs. (Don.).. oe ee 
' £ s. d. | aScobie, 8. A. M., Esq. + eg ee 
aCrosby, Rey. E. H. Lewis, aStonehouse, Rev. C. .. -- 
= Fee be ‘ o> ee Tower, Mrs. (Don.) .. oe ae 
aHarden, Rev. R. W., B.D... 010 6 | @Woodhouse, Rey. Canon ., 1 
Sales of Books, Photos, kc... 119 6 —~— 
£9 


aBurwell, Rey. G. ox os ; 
DUNEDIN (NEW ZEALAND). aChorlton, James, Esq. : 
Rev. Wm. Ronaldson, Hon. Sec. aConsterdine, Rev. J. W.  .. 
re ; aCrossley, Mrs. F. W... os 
Oct. 10.—By cash ..° £0 10s. 6d. aHastwood, Mrs. J. A. yo: 


£ s. d. | eHeywood, C. J., Esq... iy 
a@Ronaldson, Rev. Wm. «- 010 6 | @Kelly, Rey. Canon J. Daven- 

port .. .. +. +. 
GUILDFORD. aLees, Miss ae a oe 
aluynch, Rev. Patrick .. 


OS HOP OOMR ROM 


. oO 7 * 
Colonel E. H. Paske, Hon. Sec. aMcLaren, Rev. A..D.D. .. 1 a 
Dec. 3.—By cash . .. £1 Os. Od. aRobinson, Rev. A. E. ‘+ iam 
@Robinson, J. ¥., Esq. -> io 
f Si e74d. ~ 
«Moore, Captain, R.N. - 10 0 £13 2 
s a “a = 
i 
A 


Beall | 


oneal E* nko , ‘ a ry : z 
pis eka ee ea eae : oa . 
my ~ * ' 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
| JERUSALEM. ST. HELENS. 
Dr. Perey D’Erf Wheeler, //on. Sec. Rev. Chas. Harris, M.A., Hon. Sec. 
Dec. 6.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. Nov. 5.—By cash £0 10s. 6d. 
a £ 2. a. ; £ s. d. 
_ akly, Miss aa vip iS ey Sa aSmith, Rev. R. Payne 010 6 
J NORWICH. _SOUTHFORT. 
% : Rev. F. Knowles, Hon. Sec. H. J. Bailey, Esa., M.D., Hon. Sec. 
= Oct. 1.—By cash MgB Bele. Noy. 20.—By cash £0 10s. 6d. 
ss B Be. 


oe : 2s. a: 
 aBarrett, Rev. G.S.,D.D. .. 1 7 19 

 aHarvey, E. K., Esq., J.P. 3 oe 

- aKnowles, Mrs... A See) a oe 
ia aKnowles, Ce eee i Oana 
£5 5 O 


PERTH. 
Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, Hon. See. 


Oct. 19.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 
a 2 s. d. 
_ a@Sutherland, Rev. A. .. 010 6 


aBailey, H. J., Esq., M.D. 


VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA). 
Rev. Robt. Kelly, Hon. Sec. 
Dec, 23.—By cash .-- £2 12s. Gd. 


010 6 - 


w 8. 
aCarr, John, Esq. 010 6 
_ aGifford, Rev. A. E. 010 6 
aMurray, Wm., Esq. .- 010 6 
aStewart, R. D., Esq... | 010 6 
aThompson, Rev. R. W. 010 6 
£212 6 
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SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) | 


‘ 


Sales of Books, 
Maps, &e. Lectures. 
; 2 e. d. B86 & 
Adelaide ee o. . = fhe clk 
Alfreton - se oe a ape = yee a 
Ashburton “* * * + Seed eer ‘ ve 
Bath ., ae oe pe pedi. 
Beirut. ae =f 010 0. 
Burnley + vie res — — 2 1733 
Cardiff ** ** * b coieeme | ant 0 10 6 or 
Cheltenham .. ne ee i — 2 Ane 
Cork .. ‘+ Piet we a — 2512 6 
Dover. . ee “* se. _"; oma e 1 1l 0 
Dublin : vs 119 6 _ L: De 
Dundee Ke aie — — ee en 
Dunedin “* . ee — > 0 10 6 ao 
Folkestone ee ~- ** Sd ae rene P7 9 8 6 
Guildford .. iets ee _ a 1 -€2e 
Jerusalem oe ee ee ew nares! 0 10 6 
Manchester ee e ". —3 caer 13 2 6 
Norwich ne He fei — — § 6° oa 
MR re ae Sieger ye —_ — 0 10: Gre 
St. Helens * oe ee — = 0 10 6 4 : 
South rt ee ** oe a So aE oY 0 10 6 Pt 
United States of America |: 413 7 = 2 9 2 
Victoria w* ee “* —_— . —_— 2 12 6 
——. . * 
£613 1 — £122 1 
—— ————$ 


eee 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
From September 21st to December 24th, 1901. 


£ 8. d. 
Annual Subscriptions and Donations ve en * Ns « 455 6 3 


Annual Subscriptions from Local Societies .. +e ee 122 11 
ceeds of Lectures .. ar 


Total Sales of Books, Maps, and other Publications. 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA. 


ApgtarIpE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. _ 
Sypyzy: W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., The A.J. 8. Bank, Limited, Head Office. 


Viororta: EH. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University of 


Melbourne. 
CANADA. 


Monrrea: Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, 201, University Street. 
‘Sr, Tuomas, ONTARIO: 
CHINA. 


Kivxrane: Rev. Edward 8. Little. 


ENGLAND. 


Atrreton: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs. 

‘Asupurton: J. Sparke Amery, Esq. 

Baru: General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 
Bourton anp Horwicu: Rev. T. Forbes, Church Institute. 
Brosetey: Rev. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 

Burney: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Greenfield House. 
Burron: Rev. W. F. Carpenter, The Vicarage, Westmorland. 
Cuetmsrorp: Rev. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
Oueurennam: Dr. E. Wilson, Westal. 

Cuester: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. 
Ourstenvurst: Rev. H. Lloyd Russell, The Vicarage. 

Currron and Briston: Rey. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 
Daxrtrneron : J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 

Dover: Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, O.B., Castle Hill House. 

Exeter: Rev. J. H. Prince, 9, Friars Walk. 

Faxtmovurtn, for the County of Cornwall : Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino. 
Foixestone: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 

Frome: Henry Thomson, Esq. 

Gurtprorp: Col. E. H. Paske, Downside, Merrow. 

Harrieroot and West HARTLEPOOL: Rev. Robert Edmund Parr, 13, Farndale 


Terrace. 
rrourw : J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 
Hornsea (near Hull): Rev. George G. S. Thomas. 


Hux: W. Botterill, Esq., Brookside, Newland Park. 
ae 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Istz or Wieut: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

Lepzvry: Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 

LiconFirnp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

Liverroon: Hon. Treas.—V. Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Agent of the Bank 
of England, Castle Street. Hon. Sec.—Alex. B. Thorburn, Ksq., 13, Rumford 
Street. 

ManonEstER: Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 

Morpern: Rey. A. H. Drysdale. 

NzEwoastiz-on-Tyne : Hon. Treas—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Barmoor Castle, 
Beal. Hon. Sec.—A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street West. 

Norwion: Rey. Francis Knowles, Gimingham Rectory, North Walsham. 

Norrrnenam : Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D., Mansfield College. 

PiymourH: J. Shelly, Esq., and H. B. S. Woodhouse, Esq. 

Repoar, Yorxs: Rev. W. Earl, Wesley Manse. 

Sr. Hetens : Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., The Elms, Windleshaw Road. 

Satissury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.8., F.R.M.S., Tintinhull, Fowler’s- 
Road Hill. 

Scarsorover : H. Turnbull, Esq., 13, Grosvenor Road. 

SuRrewsgvury: Rev. OC. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

Sournrort: H. J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., 37, Church Street. 

Soutn Suretps: Rev. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 

Strventon : Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Milton Rectory, Berks. 

STooxton-on-Tres: Henry Clark, Esq., Cowper House, Norton. 

SuNDERLAND: Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A., South Hylton Vicarage. 

Taunton: Rev. R. C. W. Raban, Bishop’s Hall Vicarage. 

TunBripar Weis: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s House. 

Uxpripgr: Rey. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 

Weston-super-MarE: Rev. Henry George Tomkins, Park Lodge. 

Witrespen: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 

Wotvernampron: Mr. J. McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 

Worcester: Ven. Archdeacon Walters, Alvechurch. 


FRANCE. 


Parts: M. and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, 29, Boulevard D’ 


Inkermann, 
Pare de Neuilly. 


INDIA. 


Mapras Presrpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, N ungumbankum, Madras, 
Watrarr, Vizagapatam District: Rev. E. Bull, E.1.R. Chaplain. 
Stvearorr;: A. Knight, Esq., Grassdale, River Valley Road. 


IRELAND. 


Armacu: Rey. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Betrasr: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 

Corr: H.§. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

Dustin: Rey. E. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., 36, Rutland Square. 


Lonponprrry : Alexander McVicker, Esq., 2, Florence Terrace. 
12 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


JAPAN. 
Koxze: Rev. J.C. Calhoun Newton. 


KOREA, 
Srovut: Alex. Kenmure, Esq. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


AUCKLAND : H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club. 
Curistcnuurcn : E. R. Webb, isq., Tewepu, Merivale. 
Dunepin: Rev. Wm. Ronaldson, 390, Castle Street. 
Netson: Robert T. Kingsley, Esq. 
Weturneton: W. S. Furby, Esq., Telegraph Office. 


PALESTINE. 


JexvsaLem: Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Syxzra: E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Hon. Local Treasurer, Beirut. 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 

Dinawatt, N.B.: Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 

Dounper: Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Ashbank, East Newport. 

DunFeRMune: Rev. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. 

Eprvsuren : Geo. Harvey Johnston, Esq., 20, South St. Andrew Street. 

GALASHIELS : Kenneth Cochrane, Esq., Newfaan. 

Grasaow: Rev. Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., 16, Victoria Crescent, Dowanhill; 
Rt. Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 1, Woodlands Terrace ; and Rey. Professor 
George Adam Smith, D.D., 21, Sardinia Terrace. James Glen, Esq., 
194, St. Vincent Street, Hon. Local Treasurer. 

Greenock: Rev. Hugh Maemillan, D.D., LL.D., ¥F.RB.S. 

Hamuitton: Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 

Inverness: D. 8. Chisholm, Esq. 

Krrxcatpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Hsq., 

Mritrort: Rev. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

Prrtu: Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

Port Guasaow: Rev. W. W. Beveridge. 


U.S. AMERICA. 
42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
nd Lecturer for the Fund. 


17, Townsend Place. 


Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D., 
Honorary General Secretary @ 
AzaspaMa: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
CanrrorntA: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, 
Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
Disrrror or Corvmbra: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, 
Washington. 

Inurwors : Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 


Massacavserrs: Prof, Irving F. Wood, Smith College, Northampton. 
13 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. ag 


_ New Yor«: Rey. A. F. Schaufller, D.D., United Charities Building. . 
Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. , 
Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 
Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman; D.D., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse. 
Rey. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton. 5 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rey. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles ¥. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence, 
TennesskeE: Prof, Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 


WALES. “ie 
ABERGAVENNY: Rey. Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of. 
Bancor: Professor T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., “ Bryn Haul.” 
Carpirr: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Guynyzatu, S.W.: Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, 
Lampeter: The Rev. L. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. David’s College. 
Luanpupno: Rey. C. T. Astley. 
Movntarn Asu, S.W.: Rev. Owen Jones, Maes-Caradoc. 
Swansza: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 
willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. “49%; 


FOR SALE. yr 


SOME ODD VOLUMES OF THE MEMOIRS 


SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE | 


VOLS. II, II; NAME LISTS; AND SPECIAL PAPERS. et 


it 
a ié , 
7 a 


A FEW COPIES OF THE ALBUM OF TWELVE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
al 


With Descriptions by Lreur. (now Lorp) Krrcenener. aot 
Ee Se ee Li 


APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 38, CONDUIT STREET, W. 
14 ; 


' 


- 


| 


 aBlandy, H. B., Esq. ¥ 
_ @Blandy, Mrs. H. y 


LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROM DECEMBER 24ru, 1901, TO MARCH 25ru, 1902. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. ie 


any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary ai 
will be very glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next 4 


Quarterly Statement. 


*,* If 


£ 9. d. os 
aAdler, E.N., Esq. .. 7.706'16-7% Brought forward 25 16 0 
aAldis, Prof. W. Steadman .. 1 1 9 aBrightman, Rev. F. E. c.- a ee 
aAldis, T. 8., Esq. 2 0 0 | aBrown, J. A. Harvie, Esq... 010 & 
aAlexander, 8. J., Esq. 0 10 6 | aBrown, Miss Nessie .. s is 
aAllnutt, Mrs... he 1 1 0 | aBull, Mrs. sp SF i 
aAlston, J. Carfrae, Esq. 1 1 0. aBurdon, Rev. R. J. .. i © 
aAppleton, Rev. R. .. 1 1 0 | aBuraley, James, Esq. 1 =e 
aArbuthnot, Mrs. M. H. 2 2% © | aBuxton, Miss V. A. .. i 3S 
Archer, Miss (Don.) .. 0 5 aBuxton, T. F. Victor, Esq. .. 2 0 
aAtlay, Archdeacon VU 10 aByron, J. R., Esq. ee 10 6 
aBalance, H. H., Esq... 010 aCampbell, Mrs. H. 0 0 ‘ 
aBarber, Miss Mary E. at Mae aCarey, Archdeacan 0. & a, 
Barker, E. 8., Esq. a oe ae aCarpenter, Rev. J. E. ie : ae 2 mM 
_ @Barnbill, Mrs... oe 1 0 aCarr, Admiral H. J... > 1 ; 
 aBaroody, A., Esq., M.D. 0 10 aCarr, Rev. A... ‘ 1 _ 
_ aBarstow, Miss I’. A... 1 aCarr, Rev. F. W. 1 .* 
- aBartholomew, A. C., Esq. 1 aCaw, Miss_.. 1 a 
1 aChallinor, J. Esq. 1 E 
Oo a: 


aChisholm, D. 8., Esq. 
aChristian, Rev. George a 
aChynoweth, Miss ¥F... vis 
aClark, Miss M. ee of 
aClark, John H., Esq... 
aClarke, Mrs. F. R. .. 
aClarke, Rev. T.C. .. ys 
Clarkson, Rev. W. F. (Don.) 


aPReaufort, W. M., Esq. 
aBell, Rev. F. .. AN, 
_ aBentley, Rev. A. .-- 
aBerchem, Dr. Max van 
_aBeynon, Mrs. ©. Ss 
- aBisset, Capt. E. M. 


ee 
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@Block,C.E.,Esq. .. .. 1 
a@Bolton, H. H., Esq. .. F 2 aClose, Rev. M. H. ,* 
-aBorden, Rev. A.C. .. 0 10 aCobb, J. F., Esq. .. Pe 1 rs 
_ aBorraduile, Mrs. x ae Oo aCooke, General A. C. 5 += 
aBowstead, Rev. A. K. S! pe aCorry, Viscount i f. > f 
_ aBranfil, Major-General B. R. 0 10 aCoulson, Mrs. d 1 + 
> Oo Carried forward £54 5 QO 


~~ 


+ Carried forward £25 16 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


a a oe o: ie 

Brought forward 54 5 O | ; Brought forward > 

aCourthope, Miss E. M. 0 O | aFry, Sir Edward a Oo 
aCowell, Lady .. a i- & : a¥urrer, Dr. Conrad .. are 1 o- 

aCrawford, Rev. Thomas 10 6 | aGamble, Sir Dayid o 


aCribb, J.G., Esq. .. 
aCulshaw, Rey. G. H. 

\ Cumming, Rey. Dr. .. 

| aCurling, Rev. J. J. 
eCurrie, Mrs. .. oe *- 
‘@Dalton, Rey. Canon, C.M.G. 
aDangerfield, J., Esq. .. . 
aDartnell, Geo. E., Esq. 
aDavies, Rey. J. Alden 
«Day, Charles, Esq. + 
aDevenish, M. H. W., Esq. .- 
@Vew, Miss E.M... 
aDewick, Rev. B.S. .. 
aDickons, J. Norton, Esq. 

. @Dixon, Mrs, .. be 
@Dodgson, J., Esq. .. 
«Douglas, Principal, D.D. 
@Douglas, Rev. C. E. .. 
«Douglas, W. D. R., Esq. 
@Drabwell, Miss H. A. 


aGardner, Mrs. 
0 | aGarnett, Miss M. 2 a 
aGarret and Haysom, Messrs. 
aGautier, Prof. Lucien 
aGeden, Rey. A. 8. 
aGodlewski, Dr. Marcel 
aGoldsmid, Col. A. E. W. 
aGompertz, Miss A. 
aGrain, William, Esq. . 
aGrandmont, Dr. A. 
10 6 | aGreer, Mrs. 

1 O | aGreeves, Miss.. Ke 
1 0 | aGregory, Rev. BE. J. .. 
1 O | eGrist, Rev. G. C. 


a 


* 


- 
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on 


AAaACoSoO 


be 
oo 
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aHalliday, General .. bs 
aHankinson, I’. J., Esq., J.P... 


<4 
- 


6 

6 

0 | aHanson, Rey. E. K. .. 

6 | aHarben, Sir Henry 

0 | aHarrassowitz, Otto, Esq. 
10 6 | aHarrison, Miss 

0 

6 

0 

6 


“* ** 


4aDrummond, Col. A. M. : 0 aHarrison, Richard, Esq. nr 
aDuthoit, Rey. Dr. W. $a 10 aHarvie, Mrs. .. i igs 
aDyson, Rey. Francis J. i 8) aHaynes, Miss .. " > 


aEaton, F.R., Esq. .. 
aEddrup, Rev. Canon.. ve 
aEdgell, Rev. M.S. .. 
eg Ven. Archdeacon 
akld, Rey. F. J. es .* 
aEllerbeck, J., Esq. .. o* 
aEllison, The Misses .. ee 
aKmbleton, Henry C., Esq. .. 
«Empson, Walter, Esq. + 
aEnderby, Miss a .- 
aEvan, Miss L... 
aEvans, Mrs. a oe 
aEwen, Rev. Wm., D.D. os 
aEyre, The Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow .. + 
akys, W. Van, Esq. .. “ 
@FPaleoner, Robt. A., Esq... 
@Fane, Hon. and Rev. G. H. F. 
a¥aussett, Rev. Canon # 
«¥awkes, Rev. Reginald ss 
a@¥enton, Rey. E. Ba ; 
aFielding, Capt. J... 
a¥itch, Mrs. J. Ashley 
a@¥leming, Rev. H.R... 
a¥ort, J. A., Esq. 
aFothergill, Miss 
@¥ox, T., Esq... tS 
a¥reshfield, D. W., Esq. 


aHayward, Archdeacon 
10 6 | aHewetson, Rev. J. .. 
1 0 | aHicks, Samuel, Esq... 
aHodges, Rev. H.C. .. 
1 0 | aHodgkin, T., Esq. .. 
aHodgson, 8. H., Esq... 
aHolford, Christopher, Esq. 
aHolford, H. P., Esq... 
aHolland, Mrs. KE. VT... 
aHowat, William, Esq. 
aHuddlestone, Prof. W. H. 
aHughes, Miss F. A. .. 
| @Hull, Prof. Edward .. 


O A ht es it 


ORR Ree 


~ 
eeecogoogoocS 


6 
6 
6 
0 * 
1) és 
0 a 
3 0 es 
6 he 
0 | aHutchinson, Rev. Canon, C.B. 
Ingall, Miss (Don.) .. 
0 | aInge, Rev. W. e” m4 
11 10 | aJackson, Rey. R. N. (Don.).. 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
3 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
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aJoynson, R. H., Esq... ee 
aJunkin, George, Esq. 
aKean, Rev. James . & 
aKemp, F. W. Hitchen, Esq... 
aKersliake, Rey. E. EK... 
aKhitrowo, Herr B. ... 
aKilbon, Rev. C. W. .. 
aKirby, R.L., Esq. .. 
aKnox, Lady EK. H. .. 
aLaidlay, Mrs... + 
aLambert, Lieut.-Col. W. 
aLane, Mrs. C. 'T. a o 


Carried forward £150 17 es a 
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Carried forward £98 1 7 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Bo4, Wak: 
Brought forward 150 17 1 Bro oe 
aLawrence, Rev. John R. . 1 1 O | @Morice, Mrs. . oan . ae are - x 
aLeatham, C. A., Esq... 2 2 0 | aMoore, Rev. Canon .. 2% rt 
aLefroy, Lady.. ’ .. 1 0 O | @Moore, Rev. John .,. : 0 es " 
aLeishman, Rey. Dr. Thomas 1 0 O | @eMorris, Henry, Esq. a ae eek 
aLethbridge, Mrs. F, .. we 2 0 O | aMoss, C. F. A., Esq., M.D. x 1 Binnee 
Oy aLevett, Rev. T. P. .. 1 1 O | aMarray, Rev. J.O. B. * 1 i 
= aLewis, "Rev. Samuel .. 010 6 | aMurray, Rev. D.S. .. BE 10 ; 
aLewis, W. T. Granville, isa. ea 8 aMusgrave, Rev. Canon ‘ «6 > 
49 aLey, Miss Bay: ee 2 2 O © aMuspratt, Miss S. L. o- “Oe - 
2 aLey, Mrs. re 010 6 | aNapier, Rev. F. P. . .* oe . 
| Library— aNewbury, Mrs. A. L. ~~? ee : 
Bristol Museum 2 2 0 | aNewell, Rev. W. « 0108 
c Poot ae Semi- | aNewman, Dr.. >. Gide é 
, U.S.A .. 010 6 | @Newman, Richard, Esq. so 2°35 
Hull ble .. 010 6 | aNeyrand, Rev. P. . “- ClO" 
Imperial University, Strass- | aNicholson, BR. A., Esq. se) Ee 0 
. burg re .. 010 6 | aNicholson, Sir Charles ow! 3 ee 
' Leeds Public 010 6 | @Nixon, Miss J. oe io.  D30eaes 
Magdalene College, ‘Oxford 010 6 aNorrie, Mrs. .. «At gow 
Meadville Theological Semi- _ aNorthbrook, The Eas] of: «< “ee 
nary, U.S.A. 1 0 | aNorthey, Rev. A. EK. ot - Ae 
Mitchell, Glasgow (1901- 2) 1 0 | aOhlson, F. R., Esq. . .. + | 
Munich Royal 1 O | aOlseen, Rev. Olaf J... . O30ne 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne Public 1 0 | aO’Payne, Miss FP... «> koto 
. St. Deinoils, Hawarden 1 0 | aOrd, ‘Miss 7 ae 
_ aLightfoot, Miss M. F. 1 0 | aOrchardson, P., Esq. "a 18 
aLinton, Rev. W. R. . 10 6 | aOrr, William, Esq. sp ee. 4G 10 6 
aL. J. E. ‘ oo 0 0 aPaine, Prof, Jo Ax ess “G 1 0 
aLlandaff, the Dean of sé 10 6 | aPaley, Hon. Mrs. C. E.C. .. 10 6 
Locke, Cyril L. C., Esq. .-- 0 O | aPaterson, Dr. John ..: or 10 
aLongstaff, Mrs. M. L. fre 2 aPeard, MissC.M. .. ee 1s 
aLyth, Dr. J. B. P Se 10 aPearson, Edward, Esq. ve 0 0 
aMacColl, Rev. Canon me 1 aPeckover, Alex., Esq. ‘ 10 O 
aMackenzie, Rev. R. 10 aPhipps, Rev. R. 1s “+ pied 
aMackie, C. R. N., Esq. 1 aPidduck, Chas. W., Esq. .. 10 6 
aMcLaren, Rev. s. G.. 12 aPilkington, Mrs. R. i, ft 1 Oo 
aMacmillan, Rev. Hugh 10 aPinches, T. G., Ksq., LL.D.. : 10 6 
aPinney, F. W., Esq. - = cae 
. 10 6 


aPlatnaner, H. M., Esq. * 
aPowlett, C. J., Esq. x 
aPressley, R. 3; Esq. . us 
aRichards, Mrs. R. V.. ahs 
aRigg, Rev. Dr. James" i 
aRix, Herbert, Esq. .. Pas 
aRogers, Miss M. E. +e 
aRoss, Rev. D.M. .. an 
aRoughsedge, Miss M. 

aRouse, Rev. G. H. .. ny 
aRouse, W. H. D. st: ne 


~ 
~~ 
- 


aMeVicker, Alex. ae 
aMadan, Miss P.N. .. 
aMaingay, F. B., Esq. 
aMallalieu, W., Esq. « 

_ aManwaring, G. F., Esa. ea 

aMarker, Mrs. . ef 

aMarshall, Rev. oi er 

aMartin, R. B., Esq., M.-P. .- 

aMartin, R. F., ” Esq. 

aMartin, Rev. John ‘ 

aMatthews, Rev. James M. .. 
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 aMedway, Lord 
_ a@Methuen, Rev. P. E. ‘0. B.. aRyder, C., Esq. : Bs l 
aMethuen, Rev. Tho. P. aRylands, W. HL. , Esq. ‘ 1 
_ aMilard, Mrs. .. 10 aSandby, W., Esq. re on 0 
aMiller, Rev. A. 10 aSands, Harold, Esq. . as 10 
aMinet, The Misses 2 aSaunderson, LL, sq. ba 1 
1 aSavoy, Prof. H. F ¥ 10 6 


io] 


 aMitchell, F. J., Esq... 
Carried forward £199 8 4 Carried forward £246 6 
3 


_ @&Yhompson, Rev. A. 


eScammell, J., Esq. .. 
aScull, Miss. +. 
aSharpe, J. Fox, Esq... 
aShaw, E.R., Esq... 
@Shelley, John, Esq. .. 
aSheppard, Mrs. 8. G. 

aSidmouth, Viscount .. 
@Sieveking, Dr. W. .. 
aSimpson, W. W., Esq. 
aSmith, Miss B. .* 
aSmith, Mrs. EB. + 
aSmith, Rev. M. Linton 
«Smith, Rev. B. Woodd 
aSmythe, J. D., Esq. «. 


@Snasdell, John G., Esq. 
“Spielman, Isidore, Esq. 


aSpilsbury, Mrs. 
amhanhaye: Rev. 
aStanley, W. F., Esq... 
aStechert, G. E., Esq. 
«Stewart, Rev. Joseph 
aStilwell, J. P., Esq. .. 
aStracey - Clitherow, 
aStuart, C, E., Esq. .. 
aStyan, Miss A. m4 
@Sully, Henry, Esq. -. 
aSutherland, Miss Jane 
@Swainson, Rev. J. G. 
aSydney, Archbishop of 
aTancock, Rev. C. C. .. 
eTasker, Henry, Esq... 
aYaylor, Miss .. G 
aTaylor, Miss M. FB, .. 
aTaylor, R., Esq. ae 
aThomas, Rev. J. G. 8. 


B.L.S. 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Brought forward 246 6 
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2 es. d. 

9 
ye el 
5 ee aoe 
010 6 
010 6 
010 6 
010 6 
1 See | 
010 6 
010 6 
Lik © 
ye a 
hb. 27°6 
ie. BQ 
i teh, SO 
Vo. O 
i: eh 
a Ay 
x 40 
Ts, pp oe 
sh. O 
0; 10:16 
de (uO 
E ~Tet¢ 
at +9 
1.329 
010 6 
010 6 
0:30! 46 
p Oe 9 
yb, 0 
Lk 20 
aS tO 
0 10°.°6 
Le bly 29 
010 6 
Lard 


Carried forward £279 16 9 


es 


Brought forward 27 


aTrotter, Rev. Canon.. 
aYuckett, F. F., Esq. .. 
aVurton, W. H., Esq... 
aWace, Rev. Dr. Henry 


aWaddington, I. J., Esq. 


aWalford, Mrs. 
aWalker, Robert, Esq. 
aWaller, Rev. C. C. .. 
aWalter, Miss .. 
aWark, Rey, David .. 
aWassell, H. A., Esq... 
aWatson, Colonel C. M. 
aWebster, J., Esq. 
aWedgewood, Mrs. 
aWellaud, Mrs. M. 
aWent, Rev. J. We 
aWharrie, Mrs. M. J... 


aWaiapu, Bishop of .. 


aWhidborne, Miss A, M. 


aWhidborne, Rev. E. F. 
aWhitby, Rev. Canon.. 
aWhite, Rev. Charles. . 
aWhite, Rev. O. L. 
aWhittet, Rev. George 
aWigan, Mrs. A. ee 
aWigan, Rey. 8. 
aWillis, Mrs. C. W. 
aWilson, Miss .. 
aWinton, Rey. F. H. 
aWood, F. A., Esq. 
aWoodd, Rev. T. B. 


aWoodhouse, C. A., Esq. 


aWright, Dr. Aldis 
aWright, Miss.. 
aYate, Miss 


aYeates, J. Simpson, Esq. 


aYeates, Rey. George.. 
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ITED STATES, AMERICA. 


a. Professor Theodore F, Wright, | 


HYh.D., Hon. General Secretary and 
qaceurer Sor the Fund. 


£ 8. ad. 
gan. 11.—By cash . 2416 0 
” Liev 55 fo ae ® 
ged. 14— .. 1516 4 
march 13.—  ,, ay da ae 
£79 4 5 
Dois. 
partist Theological Seminary 5-00 
a7 ,arrow, Miss R.N. .. ne bs 


ahigclow, Rev. D. W. .. 
ainney, Rev. John, D.D. oe 
#illheimer, Rev. I. C., D.D... 
a gruckbauer, F., Esq. .- 


— 
oumunwo 
eager 
o 


@ gutler, Miss Virginia .. 5°00 
@sarrier, Chas. F., Esq. a 5-00 
aentral School Supply Co.(Don.) 500 

one, Mrs. 8. B. “if 5" 00 


“ oranford, J. P., Esq. .+ 

@ avis, Rev. Wm. P., D.D. 
@ickinson, Miss M. A. 

@ yudley, Chas. B., Esq. 

“fall, Rev. Francis J., D.D. .-. 
@fjaskell, Miss R. A. .- & 
@4oimes, David, Esq. - ng. 
“fofiman, Rev. E. A.,D.D. .«- 1 
7 reeds, Rev. 8. P. By 
“ittle, Prof. G. T. 

“ (owrey, Miss R.8._ .. 

“Nevin, Rev. J. C., Ph.D. 

“d N ewberry Library 


(Pearson, Miss E. H. .. os 
pierrepont, HH. E., Esq. fe 


of W. C., Esq. 
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Rittenhouse, 
poet, Rev. C. T. 
gomith, Rev. J. W. 
4 V wuXx, George, Esq. 
a¥ otaw, Prof. C. W. 
Welch, ©. E., Esq. 

yWerren, Rev. SK. se i 
Wilson, Rev. J. R., eS eae 


~ 


,Winang, W. P., Esq. .- 50 
aWright, Prof. I. F., Ph.D. 10-00 
yiabvriskie, Mrs. N. Li. os *y 5 “00 

Sales of Maps, Books, &e. - 199°78 


$379 78 


Received through Rev. H. B. 
Waterman, D.D., Chicago: 


aBlackstone, T. B., Esq. 2°50 
aGarrett Biblical Institute 2°50 
aRevell, F, H., Esq. 2°50 

$387 °28 


| 


ee se he 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ABERDEEN. 

Miss Mary Forbes, Hon. Sec. 
March 12.—By cash... 4 19 r 
Collection expenses i Re Sire 

£28 6 6 
nl Zs, 
aAllan, David, Esq. .. 0 10 
Anderson, Mrs. (Don.) 0 2 
aBurnett, C. J., Esq. .. 010 
_ aDavidson, Miss M. M. 0 10 
' aDoak, Rev. Andrew .. awe EDS 
aForbes, Miss Mary .. oy” GHEG 
aHenderson, Sir.Wm... Cae 
aHunter, Wiliiam, Esq. 0 10 
alutchinson, Thos., Esq. .. 0 10 
M. (Don.) is — Oo 2 
| aMitchell, Stodart J., Esq. 0 5 

i 


aStephenson, William, Esq., 
Pe BD ‘ id oe ee 
| aStewart, Dr. .. ee ee 
aStewart, Sir David .. eh 
aLhompson, George, Esq. 0 10 
£8 5 
BEIRUT. 
E. G. Freyer, Esa., Hon. Sec. 
£ aid. 
Jan. 13.—By cash Sieh je ee 
Jan. 30.— .,, ae 5 0O 
£8 0 G6 
£ 8. d. 
aFreyer, E. G., Esq. -- fn», Oe 
_ aHardin, Rev. O. J. .. con Gale 
| aJessup, Rey. H. H., D.D. 010 6 
aKhouri, K., Esq. oe « @10eg 
aKitching, Miss L. .-. a Oa 
aManasseh, Dr. B. J... « OO 20es 
aPhillips, Rev. J.8. .- se) Oe 
aPorter, Rey. H., Ph.D. ve ) i eae 
aRichards, W. 8., Esq. 7, oe 
aSarruf, Ninir, and Macarius, 

Messrs. se oe ay 10 6 
aSegall, Rev. J. “a so Oia 
aSoutar, Rey. John .. ... 2 1 
aWilson, Dr. George .- os O10aS 

Sales of books, maps, kc. .. O13 6— 


aSpence, Miss .. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


BATH. 

General Warren Walker, R.E., 
Hon. See. 

Feb. 26.—Bycash .. £4 4s. Od. 

& 8, as 
aAustin, Miss Rose . ge SE va +O 
a¥arewell, Major-General .. 1 1 O 
aHewitt, Hon. Miss A. G. 010 6 
«Winwood, Rev. H. H. re GRO SB 
«Walker, General G. Wrst Kei O 

£4 4 O 


BELFAST. 
Sir Wm. Q. Ewart, Bart., Hon. Sec. 
March 17.—By cash .. 20 Is. 6d. 


8; a. 
«Crawford, Wm., Esq. O98 
eCuthbert, Jos., Esq., J.P. 010 0 
@Dixon, Sir Daniel, D.L. oe i Ae 
«Dunleath, The Right Hon. 

Lord .. + a oe Faro 
«Kwart, Lady Isabella 1 0 0 
aEwart, Miss .. 2 1, oo 
«Ewart, Sir Wm. Q., Bart. LD 
aKwart, Lady .. FY 100 
«Hamilton, Rev. Thomas, D.D. 010 6 
«Harland, Lady *, is gee DD 
«lnverclyde, The Right Hon. 

Lord .. ie a wane Mr | WL, 
aJaffe, Sir Otto, J.P... ie ae? 
aJohnston, 8. A., Heq:yJ3.P..<s 2 ,-O 0 
«McBride, Messrs. R., and Co. 1 0 0 
«MacLaine, George L., Esq... 1 1 0 
aMeNeile, H. H., Seq, DSi.~ —1 0.0 
aReade, R. H., Esq., D.L. .. 1 0 0 
«Richardson Bros. and Co., 

Messrs. ae ee cal) det SD 
@inclair, The Right Hon. 

Thomas, D.L. be eB. © 
«Workman, John, Esq., J.P... 1 0 0 
«Young, The Right Hon. John, 

D. -_ *“* se ee 1 0 0 

£20 1 6 
DUBLIN. 
Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, Hon. Sec. 

Jan. 29.—By cash .. £2 12s. 6d. 

& 8. ds 

aCaldwell, Mrs. os 010 6 
aDay, Rev. Canon... 010 6 
aLarge, Rev. W. Somerville .. 1 1 0 
aStewart, Miss .. ks a eoesO: 6 
#212 6 


ae Se eee 


EDINBURGH. 
Geo. Harvey Johnston, Esq., 
Hon. Sec, 
£ 2. & 
March 24.—By cash . 61 Sia 
Postages .. % . Oo tam 
£52 &° @ 


aAgnew, Colonel 
aAlexander, Mrs. B. .. és 
aBarbour, A. H. F., Esq., M.D. 
aBartholomew, John G., Esq.. 
aBell, Mrs. H. Glassford 
aBonar, Miss .. st a7 
aBonar, Horatius, Esq., W.S. 
aBrown, Rey. J. Wood 
aBrowr-Douglas, Miss A. 
aBrown-Douglas, Miss FE. 
aBryce, Wm., Esq., M.D. 
aCadell, H. M., Esq. .. es 
aCharteris, Rev. A. H., D.D... 
aCook, Miss... BE 
«Dalgleish, J. J., Esq... 
aDalgleish, Lawrence, Esq. 
a Davidson, Rev. Geo., B.Se. 
aDuns, Prof., D.D. - 
aDunean, Miss.. an - 
aEdinburgh Public Library . 
akliot, Andrew, Esq... 
a¥orlong, General ar 
a¥orrester, Henry, Esq. 
a¥Ford, the late John .. 
aGalloway, W. F., Esq. 
aGall and Inglis, Messrs. 
aGartshore, Miss Murray 
BO Gy 43 3 ee 
aGibson, James P., Esq. 
aHenderson, Miss ae 
allowden, John A., Esq. 
aHunter, Mrs. ., in 
aJamieson, J. A., Esq... 
aJeffrey, Mrs. D. + ve 
aJohnston, Geo. Harvey, Esq. 
aKalley, Mrs. .. ee ae 
aKennedy, Rey. Prof., D.D. .. 
akennedy, the late John 
aLuke, Rev. Alex. ait ~s 
aMacDougall, Mrs. and Miss. . 
aMcDougall, Rev. D. ., . 
aMacEwen, Rev. Prof. 
aMackenzie, Miss aa “st 
aMaclagan, R. B., Esq., M.D. 
aMeMicking, Miss 
aMaephail, Rev. Dr. 


M- gr - 3" 2a) Bia ob 


** 


“* * 


SHOSKHS SOMME EH 


SeSom 


’ 


CM CNR OM OHH OH ROOM COPPER EHOOCHOOCOOOCOSOSCOOOCOOHOHHEE 


Carried forward £34 9 Oo “h 


2 «. da. 
Brought forward 34 9 0O 
aMill, Peter, Esq. im a O20-2% 
aMuir, Rev. R. H st a ie 
aNelson, Messrs. Thomas an 
_._ Son .. os - os 0 0 
aNew College (per Rev. J. 
Kennedy) .. “3 ay Oe O 
aNorrie, J. R., Esq. .«- vs: CAP 20 
aRainy, Rev. Principal, D.D... 010 6G 
awRobertson, Wm., Esq. Pa f2 an 
aRobertson, Chas. 8., Esq. 010 6 
aRobson, Wm., Esq. -- cn” SR ee 
aRogerson, J. J., Esq., LL.D. 010 9 
@Simpson, James, Esq. eae ee 
aSimpson, Prof., M.D... 1 eae ee 
aSkirving, A., Esq. ‘ Pa 
aStalker, R. B., Esq. -- . Oto" 6 
aStevenson, The Misses ae eT 
aStevenson, Miss M. A.M. .. 010 6 
aStewart, Mrs. A. ie ie 
aStuart, Mrs. .. 2 .- O20 6 
aSydserff, Thos., Esq. .. g) Se te 
aTeape, Rev. Dr. 0 5 0 
aThin, James, Esq. sia: SEOs 
aUnion Mutual Association .. 9 10 6 
aUsher, Messrs. Andrew, and 
ae y re see CORIO Cae 
aUsher, Sir Jolin, of Norton .. 1 0 0 
aWhyte, Rev. Alex., D.D. -. 1 0 0 
aWilson, Rev. J. H., D.D. 0 5 90 
£52 5 O 
FOLKESTONE. 
Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. See. 
£ s. d. 
Jan. 22.—By cash ee. 
Feb. 24.— » S 76 
March 8.— ss»; or 
a 
£615 6G 
£ iG: 
aBradley, H. B., Esq. -- ies tk oy 
aBrockman, A. D., Esq. i ae" 
aCotton, Sir George Oa (o 
aFlint, W. W., Esq. -- esate tty Pa 
aGriffths, A. E.C., Esq. -- 9% 10 6 
aHarrison, Mrs. : oS Ne 
aJephson, Miss. . 010 6 
aSugden, Miss .. a 010 6 
aWaley, Alfred J., Esq. ii 0 
aWarde, Mrs. .. ya 010 6 
a@Woodward, Mrs. 010 0 
£6 15 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


! 


a 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROME. 
Henry Thompson, Esq., Hon. See. 


Jan. 25.—By cash £1 Ils. 6d. 
aDaniel, G. A., Esq. .. 7 . io as 
aDaniel, Rev. W. E. .. « 010. 6 
aWiltshire, G. W., Esq. 010 6 

£1116 
GALASHIELS. 
Kenneth Cochrane, Esa., Hon. Sec. 
£ are 

Jan. 4.—By cash .. 010 6 

Jan. 7.— 5; $8 010 6 

Feb. 1.— 3 “* 9 9 0 

£1010 0 

£ s. d. 
aBrown, Adam, Esq. .. if ae 
aCochrane, Kenneth, Esq. Lal 
aDickson, John, Esq. .. ..- 0 10758 
aDickson, A. Anderson, Esq... 0 10 6 
aDickson, G. P., Esq. -. 010 6 
aDickson, James, Esq. ae E> 
aFairgrieve, Thomas, Esq. .- 0 10 6 
aHebertson, Adam, Esq. 010 6 
aHunter, Rev. D., D.D. -” Q:108 
aMatheson, Rev. W. 8. 010 6 
aSanderson, James, Esq. 1. oe 
aSanderson, W. A., Esq. p ee Os 
aSomerville, R., Esq.,M.D... 0 10.6 
afhomson, Rev. W. Burnet, 

MiAns« ee o ae 10 6 
aThomson, Andrew, Esq. 4 C1678 

£10 10 O 


GLASGOW. 


Rev. Prof. Wm. P. Dickson, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. George Adam Smith, 
D.D., Hon. Secs. , 

James Glen, Esq., 194, St. Vincent 

Street, Hon. Treas. 


March 25.—By cash.. £21 7s. 6d. 


£ s. ad. 

aAllan, Robert S., Esq. 1 ae | 

aBell, Sir James ‘ 2 2 0 

aBrown, John, Esq. .. in Te eee 
aBuchanan, Colonel Sir D.C. R. 

Carrick, K.C.B. =e ry) 1s 
Cuthbertson, Sir J. Neilson 

(Don.) “9 .. O16°S 


Carried forward £6 16 0 
- 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


a 


Brought forward 
aDaly, Rev. J. Fairley, B.D... 
aForrest, Rev. D. W., M.A. .. 
a¥ree Church College Library 
aGien, James, Esq. ., 
aGow, Leonard, Esq. .. os 
Honeyman, Michael, Esq. 
(Don.) vi rs BP 
aKerr, Wm., Esq. “ 
«McCreath, James, Esq. 


=, u") 


aMacleod, Right: Rev. Donald, 


fet ee 
eee OCS: 


~ 


FRO HPEHOSab& 
KES 


Marwick, Sir James D. (Don.) 
aMitehell, G. A., Esq... <s 
aNapier, James 8., Esq. te 
aRobertson, Rev. Prof., D.1). 
aStuart, Prof. Moody .. 
aVaylor, Rev. Walter Ross 
aWeir, Rev. T. H. 
aYellowless, D., 

LL.D... sie 


— 
COrFMRKreROCO 


* 


CORR HOR.E 
ee 


Esq., M.D, 
ME Ce Laer 


F 4 a 
HITCHIN. 
J. Pollard, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Feb. 24.— By cash £4 14s. 6d. 


Bok ode 

aBathurst, Archdeacon 010 6 
aGatward, Miss PF, i ar AS 
ePollard, J., Esq. 1» oe oe ee 
aPriest, ., Esq. O10 6 
aRansom, W., Esq. 1 em 
a@Seebohm, F., Esq. .. Be\sk's'O 
£414 6 


JERUSALEM. 
Dr. Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Hon. Sec. 


March 22.—Per Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Sons, £19 19s. Od. 


£ s. d 
aBeckholt, P., Esq. -- 010 6 
aBlyth, Bishop. . = 010 6 
aClark, H., Esq. Pp so O20" 76 
aCook, Messrs. Thos. and Sons 010 6 
aCredit Lyonnais ial 010 6 
al) Arbella, Dr. + a TO. 
aDickson, John, Esq. .. 010 6 
a\urand, Rey. Germer i se 
aKaton, Alderman John Pel a EO 
a¥Fergusson, J.C., Esq.,M.D... 010 6 
a¥itzjohn, Miss E. C... =. OC 106 
a¥loyd, Rolla, Esq. yO ID 6 
aleilpern, B., Esq... -- 010 6 


Carried forward £7 We 6 
8 


aQAoccones coo ocoes 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brought forward 


aHensman, E. G., Esq. 
aHornstein, Charles, sq. 
aXKiibler, J., Esq. 


alunn, Edward, Esq., M.D... 


aMichailoff, Mons. N... 
aMorcom, Alfred, Esq. 


aMorcos, Messrs. A. and J. 


aRaad, Mr. Khalil 
aSchick, Dr... é 


aWatkins, Rev. Archdeacon -* 


aWny, Mrs. E... J 


aWheeler, Dr. Perey D’ Erf : ‘ 


aWilson, John, Esq., M.P. 
aWilson, Rev. C. T. .. 
aWinch, George, Esq... 


Half proceeds of Lecture given 
by Mr. Macalister at Jeru- 


salem, January 3rd .. 


LEDBURY. 


ro 


ue 
oy ae 


Ti 


* 


CAMAABAAAGS 


*. ©. 


HOOORHOOCOOOOOON 
fe Fal fd ht 
He SSHrSesocooooN? 


BARS 


¥ 


* 


2 


* 


Rev. F. S. Stooke-Vaughan, How. Sec i -h 


March 19.—By cash .. 


aBlack, Rev. C. 
aCurtis, Rev. G. s 
aStooke- Vaughan, Rev. F. 


LIVERPOOL. 
A. B. Thorburn, Esq., Hon. 


T. F. A. Agnew, Esq., 


March 17.—By cash 
3 Bhe— 


Pa) 


aAgnew, T. F. A., Esq. 
aAllan, R. G., Esq... 
aArmour, Rey. Canon, . 
aBenas, Baron L., Esq. 
aBrancker, John, Esq. 
aGair, H. W., Esq. 
aHadwen, Miss.. 

@aHill, Gray, Esq. by 
aMathieson, N., Esq. . 


ee me 
aMoore, J. Murray, Esq., M.D. 


aOgden, Thos., Esq. .. 
aPaton, A. B., Esq. 

aPhilip, George, Esq. .. 
aThorburn, A. B., Esq. 


s. * 


Sec. . 
LTon. Teague =. 
£ s. ‘ me P) 7 de 
“* 10 19 ? > a ey 
-- 010 6 
£11 10 


HHS Sone 


wt a 
ane 


os © ae Yes 


BRRRHOOKHORMOOORK 
‘ond 
7 


MANCHESTER. 


Cc. J. Heywood, Esq., Hon. Treas. 
Rev. W. F. Birch, Hon. Sec. 


March 17.—By cash .. £8 8s. 04. 

: £ es. ad. 
aArmistead, R., Esq. .. 010 6 
aRobinson, John, Esq. Fi ae BMS 
aRobinson, Oswald, Hsq. -- 1 1 0 
aRobinson, Robert, Esq. eR ale Se 
aRymer, Thos., Esq. -- os Boek -2 
aKymer, T. H., Esq. - mame SV Ee, 
aSharp, Misses. . ve Wet ta 
aStowell, Rev. Canon .. 010 6 

£8 8 O 
MONTREAL. 

Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, Mon. Sec. 

Jan. 13.—By cash £3 1s. 7d. 
Dols. 
aAbbot-Smith, Rev. G.. ea 5°00 
aHague, George, Esq. . 5 00 
aRexford, Rev. E. I. .. _ 5 00 
Sales of maps, ce. ee 
$25 -00 


MOUNTAIN ASH. 
Rev. Owen Jones, Hon. Sec. 


Feb. 19.—By cash £0 10s. Gd. 
£ s. a.” 
aMorgan, Morgan, Esq., J.P... 0 10 6 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Jan. 17.-—By cash »» £3 1s, Od. 
£e d¢. 
aJoicey, Mrs. FE. “ioe Ss 
aLloyd, A. Brooke, Esq. 0-10- °6 
aTennant James, Esq. 010 6 
28° 2° 
NORWICH. 
Rev. F. Knowles, M.A., Hon. Sec. 
£s. d. 
Feb. 20.— _,, La tg See 
£23 2 0 
ra ae 
alolden, Rev. J. Py) ce eee i 
ale Pelley, Rev. J. i. Li hee 
£22 0 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


PERTH. 

_ Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, Hon. Sec. 
Feb. 6.—By cash +« £9 12s. Od. 
aBaxter, Rev.G.C. .. io act \! 
aCoates, James, Esq. .. 010 6 
aCrawford, Rev. Thomas, B. D. OO 10376 
aFraser, J. M., Esq. .. 20 0 
aGlen-Kippen, Rev. J. J. 010 6 
aMcEwen, James, Esq. 1. aa 
aMeNeill, John, Esq... «) OAs 
aPullar, Sir Robert .. oo BS 
aPullar, James, Esq. -. roe ee 
aRobson, Rev. Dr. x . 2 POT ee 
aThomas, John, Esq. . 0 6 0 

£9 12 0 


PLYMOUTH. 
H. B. S. Woodhouse, Esq., Hon. See. 


Jan 4.—By cash £5 5s. Od. 


£ 2. d, 
aBrown, J. P., Esq., J.P. i> dae 
aMitcheil, T. H., Ksq... L be 
aWoodhouse, Mrs. -- de! ate 
aWoodhouse, H. B. 8., Bey: . a 2 .oe 

£5 5 O 
SALISBURY. 
J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
F.R.M.S., Hon. Sec. 

March 18.—Bycash.. £6 18s. Od. 
oe 
aBernard, Rev. Chancellor i ee 
aBourne, Rev. Dr... 010 6 
aBrown Street Sunday Schoo! 010 6 
aBurrows, Miss ae wr OBS 
aGreen, J. Lardner, Esq. 010 6 
aGriffin, Frederic, KE sq- 010 6 
aHutchings, Rev. ‘Canon Ll; Soe 
aMyers, Rev. Chas. 010 6 
aPowell, Miss .. 010 6 
aPye- Smith, nF; Esq. 010 6 
aRawlence, "Ernest A., E sq. 1 +a 
£618 O 

SHREWSBURY. 

Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, Hon. Sec. 

March 5.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 
£ HK. 
aNicolls, Miss .. 010 6 


9 


Bi isis 


aes a +e oo Beef 
fas vi oa) 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOUTHPORT. | SYDNEY. 
ar vi Bailey, Esq., M.D., Hon. Sec. W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., Hon. 
eu a Feb. 24.—By cash .. £1 11s. 
Feb. 10.—By cash ah 16 ® £ 
» 24— ,, eat ae ho OD aCooper, Rev. Dr. 


—— aDorph, W. P. F., Esq. 
£111 6 aGarland, C. F., Esq... 


is : Ze. d. 
ee Mea. ee ee eA eS 
aCooper, Rev. F. on EO Ou 6 VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA), 
£1 ll 6 Rev. Robt. Kelly, Hon. Sec. 
dan. 20.—By cash .. £0 10s. 
Oo “ash aes: . 
~ sihhie™iaa aCurrie, George, Esq... oo 
Henry Clark, Esq., Hon. Sec. ee 
Jan.2.—By cash .. £5 15s. 6d. RaRERC giro Berane 
se Rev. H. G. Tomkins, Hon. Sec 
aBackhouse, Mrs. <3 ek 1 0 Jan. 17.—By cash .. £2 36a 
aCradock, J., Esq. .. ~ 610-6 , £. 
aMounsey, EB. B., Esq. -« 1 1 ‘0 | aRossiter, Dr... os ~~ eae 
«Mounsey, Miss L. E... .. 1 1 O | @Roxburgh, Dr. = pret s 
_ @Pumphrey, T. W., Esq. 010 6 | aStephens, Miss is ie 
_ @Robinson, O., Maa... -- O10 6 | aStevens, Rev. M. O. .. ee 
_ @Wrightson, Sir Thos., Bart... 1 1 0 | aTomkins, Rev. H. G... 4 
£6 16 6 


ean ay os eg ake oie fete iter ee ee jis 


4 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


‘zs Sales of Books, Subscripts 
‘ Maps, &e. Lectures. 1g Donal 
% £ 8. d. £6. @, £ es. d. 
Aberdeen .«- os 4 _— — 719 6 
Bath .. - 4, [% — — 44°36 
: Beirut. . e. ae id 013 6 — 7.7.0 
> Belfast —_ — 201 6 
a Dublin = - 212 6 
4) Edinburgh ar" snet 51 17S 
"4 Folkestone — he 615 6 
: . Frome mt Fea i 2-8 
" Galashiels << — 10 10 O 
Glasgow or mya 217-8 
Hitchin - xed are 414 6 
Jerusalem .. = - ~~ 212 6 by Som Nae 
Ledbury a cay ae 2 2.0 
Liverpool ase es 1110 O 
Manchester .. re Ay —_ _ 8 8 O 
‘4 Montreal .- ne ee a =n ee oe 
a Mountain Ash aie ans = 010 6 
e Newcastle-on-Tyne .. —_ — Sk. °O 
a Norwich oe oe ae —_ $2 @ 
Perth .. : os : “aie oer 912 0 
Plymouth .. . oad — 5 5 O 
Salisbury .- oe oe a 618 0 
Shrewsbury .- is —_ — 010 6 
Southport .- os oe we re 1.42.6 
Stockton-on-Tees .- ne — — 515 6 
Sydney -. es ee Sains, — ILS 
United States of America .. 4019 7 — 38 4 10 
. Victoria # 6% a —_ — 010 6 
; Weston-super-Mare.. _ 2168 


wh! 


£4113 1 £212 6 £258 17 
pill BD AE bee te Nh sd ge pene sel dN 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 


i ' From December 24th, 1901, to March 25th, 1902. 


i x : a ee 
ie Annual Subscriptions and Donations .. ae *e Pama: | Ny Sea ae 
‘Annual Subscriptions from Local Societies .- on ve. eee 17°58 
Wroceeds of Lectures .-- on ew - ee ve 212 6 

Total Sales of Books, Maps, and other Publications os OR ees 
£689 14 11 


11 


4 

Ee. LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
: ‘ : . 
= LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

2 AUSTRALIA. 

— ADELAIDE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. - 

Z ) Sypner: W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., The A. J. S. Bank, Limited, Head Office, 


al 
| 


a? 


Victorta: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University 
Melbourne ; Rev. Robt. Kelly, Wesleyan Parsonage, Southyarra. 


CANADA. 


' Montrreat: Rey. G. Abbott-Smith, 201, University Street. 
St. Tuomas, Onrario: 


CHINA. 
Kivkiane: Rey. Edward 8S. Little. 


ee ews, 


ENGLAND. 


ALFRETON: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs. 

Asnpvurton: J. Sparke Amery, Esq. 

Baru : General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 

Botron anp Horwicu: Rev. T. Forbes, Church Institute. 
Brosretey: Rev. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 

Burntry: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Greenfield House. 

Burton: Rev. W. F. Carpenter, The Vicarage, Westmorland. 
Cuetmsrorp: Rev. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
CueLtenHAm: Dr. EB. Wilson, Westal. 

Cuester: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. 
Curstenvrst: Rev. H. Lloyd Russell, The Vicarage. 

Cuirron and Brisrou: Rev. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place 
Daruineron : J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 

Dover: Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, C.B., Castle Hill House. 
Exeter: Rev. J. H. Prince, 9, Friars Walk. 

Fatmourn, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino, 
Forxrstone: Rey. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 
Frome: Henry Thomson, Esq. 

Guitprorp: Col. E. H. Paske, Downside, Merrow. “3 
Harrrerootand West Harrirroou: Rev. Robert Edmund Parr, 13, Farndale- 
Terrace. oF 

—Hrronty: J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 
Horwsea (near Hull): Rev. George G. 8. Thomas. 


ae Hor 2 ig Botterill, Esq., Brookside, Newland Park. 
; 2 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Isue or Wiaur: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

Lepzvry : Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 

Lronrienp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

LiverRPoo.: Hon. Treas.—I. Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Agent of the Bank 
of England, Castle Street. Hon. Sec.—Alex. B. Thorburn, Esq., 13, Rumford 
Street. 

MANCHESTER: Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. w. F. Birch, Rector of St, Saviour’s. 

Morreru: Rev. A. H. Drysdale. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : Hon. Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Barmoor Castle, 
Beal. Hon. Sec.—A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street West. 

Norwicu: Rev. Francis Knowles, Gimingham Rectory, North Walsham. 

Norrinauam: Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D., Mansfield College. 

Prymovrni: J. Shelly, Esq., and H. B. 8S. Woodhouse, Esq. 

Repcar, Yorxs: Rev. W. Earl, Wesley Manse. 

Sr. Heens: Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., The Elms, Windleshaw Road. 

Sazuispury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.S., ¥.R.M.S., Tintinhull, Fowler’s 
Road Hill. 

ScarsorovueH : H. Turnbull, Esq., 13, Grosvenor Road. 

Surewspury: Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

Sournprort: H. J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., 37, Church Street. 

Sourn Suretps: Rev. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 

Srrventon: Rev. H. Hamilton J ackson, Milton Rectory, Berks. 

Srocxton-on-TrEs: Henry Clark, Esq., Cowper House, Norton. 

SunDERLAND: Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A., South Hylton Vicarage. 

Taunton: Rev. R. C. W. Raban, Bishop’s Hall Vicarage. 

TunpripGE Wetts: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s House. 

Uxpripar: Rev. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 

WesTon-suPER-MARE: Rev. Henry George Tomkins, Park Lodge. 

WuEspen: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 

Wo.3vernamptTon: Mr. J. McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 

Worcester: Ven. Archdeacon Walters, Alvechurch. 


FRANCE. 


Panis: M. and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, 29, Boulevard D'Inkermann, 
Pare de Neuilly. 


INDIA. 


Mapras Presrpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras. 
WALTAIR, Vizagapatam District: Rev. E. Bull, B.I.R. Chaplain. 
Srncapore: A. Knight, Esq., Grassdale, River Valley Road. 


IRELAND. 


Armacu: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Bewrasr: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 
Corx : H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 
Dustin: Rey. E. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., 36, Rutland Square. 
LonponpErry: Alexander McVicker, Esq., 2, Florence Terrace. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


JAPAN, 
Kose: Rev. J. 0. Calhoun Newton, 


KOREA, 
SrouL: Alex. Kenmure, Esq. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Avcktanp: H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club. 
Curisrcuvurcn : BE. R. Webb, Esq., Tewepu, Merivale, 
Duyeprn : Rey, Wm. Ronaldson, 390, Castle Street. 
Netson: Robert T. Kingsley, Esq. 
WELLINGTON: W. 8. Furby, Esq., Telegraph Office. 


PALESTINE. 
JERUSALEM : Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. * 
Syria: E.G, Preyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Hon. Local Treasurer, Beirut. 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 
Divewatr, N.B.: Rey. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 
Dounpzr: Hon. Treas.—Alex, Scott, Esq., Ashbank, East Newport. 
UNFERMLINE: Rey. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. : 
XDINBURGH : Geo. Harvey J ohnston, Esq., 20, South St. Andrew Street. a 


tare LTON: Rey. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 
RNESs; D, §, Chisholm, Esq. 
Pe ee Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 
eine ig : Rey. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 
H: Rey. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 


U.S. AMERICA, a 
ght, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, ®0*87 


Rey, Professor Theo. F. Wri 


- Honorary General Secretary and Lecturer Sor the Fund. 
Chives ns 7 MP. Otte, D.D., LL.D, Groonsbere’. oa) 

vornin: Rev: J. ©. Nevin, Ph.D., 1819, Santee Street, Los Ange minary) 
Cur: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological ct 7 


ven. 

Prof. Frank K, Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, Ne¥ He F 

Disrerroyp OF Conumpra : Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard Univers! > 

Tun : : Washington. ‘cag0: ee 
bg big Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicag? te 

Massacnusurne we oe Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. ae 
aor * Frof. Irving PB, Wood, Smith College, Northamp 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


New Yor«: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building, 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James 8. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D).D., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rey. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Outro: Rev. EB. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton, 
PEnnsYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. , 
Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles #'. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence, 
Tennesske: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
WALES. 


ABERGAVENNY : Rev. Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of. 

Bancor: Professor T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., “ Bryn Haul.” 
Carpirr: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Gtynneatu, 8S.W.: Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
Lampeter: The Rev. L. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. David’s College. 
Lranpupno: Rey. C. T. Astley. 

Movsrtary Asu, 8.W.: Rev. Owen Jones, Maes-Caradoc. 

Swansea: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen. 
willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised to receive, distribute, and sell the- 
publications of the Fund :— 
AxsgRDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. Atioa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. 
AwnsTRuTHER: Mr. Lewis Russell. 
Ayr: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Oo., Sandgate. 
Barnstey: Messrs. T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 
. Bgprorp: Mr. Thompson, High Street. Brrrur: American Press, 
Brecennveav: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 
Bisnor’s Warraam: Mr. T. J. Brown. Buarregowrre: Miss Saunders. 
Bopmin: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
Botton: Mr. Gledsdale, Deansgate. 
Bovrnemovuru: Messrs. W. Mate and Sons, 
Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 6, Westgate. 
Brrieauron: Messrs. H. and CO. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
Bristou: Messrs. W. F. Mack and Co., 52, Park Row. 
Burniey: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street, 
Bury: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street, 


——— CS 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE: Messrs. Deighton Bell and Co. 

CaNTERBURY: Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hall. 

CarpirF: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wm. Jones, Duke Street. 
CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

CotcuEsTER: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 

Danuineron: Mr. William Dresser, 41, High Row. 

Dovse: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 


DunvrEE: Messrs. Winter, Duncan, and Co. 
Gatasurets: Mr. M. Macphail, 44, High Street. 


Hamittron, N.B.: Mr. Bowie. H&errokp: Mr. E. Simson. 
Hopart, TasMANIA: Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 
HvuppERSFIELD: Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings, 

Hutt: Messrs. A. Brown and Sons, Limited, 26-29, Saville Street. 
Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 

JepaurGeu (N.B.): Mr. Walter Easton, Market Place. 
Lereps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 

Lincoun: Mr. G. Yale, High Street. 

LONDONDERRY: Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. 
Metron Mowsray: Mr. W. Loxley. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-Tyne: Mr. R. Middleton, 35, Pilgrim Street. 
NorrHampton : Messrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. 
Norwicnu: Mr. W. A. Nudd. 


Se TT 


Prrersorovan : Mr. Geo. C. Caster, Market Place. 
Piymourn: Mr. Birmingham, Whimple Street. 

PortrusH AND COLERAINE: Mr. Allan Shaw, T.C. 
ScarBorouGH : Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. 
SuRewssury: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. 
Sournrort: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 

Torquay: Mr. EK. L. Seely. Urrryanam: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 
Weyrmourn: Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street. | 
WIncuHEsTER: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 

Wotvrernampron: Mr, J. MoD. Roebuck. 


For Statement of Terms, see Advertisement in « 
ms Statement” for January of this Year and 


Grasgow: Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons, 61, St. Vincent Street. ; 
GREENOCK : Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. Hatirax: Mr. King, North Gate. . | 
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Perta: Mr. Jno. Christie; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street. 


TOURS IN PALESTINE. 
FRANCIS KARAM, 


Dragoman and Independent Contractor in J erusalem, 


Will be happy to Conduct Travellers through Palestine. — 


ee ie. | 


Dustin: Association for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 37, Dawson Street, 


EpInsurGH : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 20, So. St. Andrew Street. 
FatmoutTH: Mr. R.C. Richards. Frome: Mr. C.J.Sage, Upper Market Place, 


‘ 
— oe ll 


Quarterly 


eee a 


LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROM MARCH 25rn, 1902, TO JUNE 23rp, 1902. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*,* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary 
will be very glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next. 


Quarterly Statement. 


aAllchin, Rev. Arthur. . 
Amherst of pyran Lord 
(Don.) 
aAndrews, R. T., Eoq... y 
aAngus, C. J., Esq. s oe 
aAstley, Rev. oe an 
aAtkinson, Rev. Dr. E. 
aBayly, Mrs. .. 6 
Belfast. . “9 od 
aBell, Rev. James’. 
Bergheim, 8. Melville, Esa. 
Don 
Bcnitze, Colonel J ames Bei 
aBurt,C. W., Esq... 
aCarey, Major-General W. D. 
aCarr, Rev. Arthur (Don.) .. 
aCarver, John, Esq. .. 
aCecil, Lord Eustace (Don. "ie 
aCobham, Captain A.W. .. 
aCorfe, Mrs. .. ih 
aCourtier, Henry, Esq. 
aCrawford, Miss G. A. 
aCré, Rev. Leon 
aDavies, Dr. A. M. 
aDownward, Miss H. .. 
epee TE Rev. S. 


a Evil, Rev. EW. Ca 
aEyre, Rev. E. G. Phipps = 
aFagan, Lieut.-General C. 8. F. 


ss 


NA CORR RORO Of 


COOrHSOCSO 


[—) 


_ 
KF OOKOFNEFEWO 


CrFONOSSCOCOFONKE OAeE OHH 


ae 
OoOronwooco 


— 
j= 


es 
or 


SCAOSCBASCABRPOBOSOSOSSOSOOCSCOS ARODDOCOCO oo 


Carried forward £44 9 6 


£ s. 
Brought forward 44 9 
aFreer, Miss iso tieai -» 0120 
a¥ reer, Mra. 
aGreen, Rev. James .. 
aGrove, Miss .. x 
aGuthe, Professor Dr.. we 
aHamel, Rev. E. T. ..: 
aHannam - Clark, J., Es 
(1899-1902) .. on 
aHay, Major A. E. 
aHay, Admiral the Right Hon. 
Sir J. C. Dalrymple.. ; 
aHenderson, Miss J. E. 
aHewitson, Rev. J. R.. 
aHickes, Miss K. 
aHilton, James, Esq., ¥. 8. rey 
Hilton, James, Keq., F.S.A. 
(Special Don. ) os re 
aJacob, F., Esq. ay 
aJames, Rev. % 
aJennings, Geeil £. Jy Esq. « 
Johnston, Colonel D. A. 
aJones, R, Hesketh, ‘hi 
aJoyce, Samuel, Esq. . 
aLevesque, Prof. E. .. 
Libraries— 
aDurham University 
aMansfield College .. _" 
aWesleyan Theo. Coliege . 
aLittle, Thomas, Esq... 


Se Sais 


~ 
Ll el OSCoRE 


CONF, 


ocorre Pee Sct, woonE 
mb 
rs Kooceo 


ee 
ooreH 


CORRS CS CHMmaaaa® 


SASS NASOoccoogsse 


Carried forward £7 


eT 
—" 
@ 
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. LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
: 
| 2 s«. d. & ea, 
eee Brought forward 5: 18 5 Carried forward 111 8 11 
yy aLongdon, Miss ee «« 010 6 | aSayce, Prof. A. H. aes? 
aLonglands, Mrs. ae Ss ly 1902) .. ee o. 2 ae 
aMacBrayne, David, Esq. .. 010 6 aSerocold, C. R., Esq... ar . Lae 
aMackinnon, Peter, Esq. +» 10 O O | aShelley, Percy, "Eaq. se . 1 
y aMassie, Robert, Esq... «»« 010 6 | aSmyth, Miss ‘Watson... oo Lee 
| aMaxwell, Miss J. R... -» 010 6 | aSoward, Miss .. ; 2 Se 
; aMelrose, James, Esq... : 5 0 0 aStewart, Miss. «+ O10 6 
. aMonro, Rev. H. G. -» 010 6 | aStreatfield, Mrs. E. F. -« 010. 8. 
: aMorley, Miss . -» Ll 1 O| aTait, M.S., Esq. ald oe ~ Oe 
aMorrell, W. W., Esq. es 0 10 6 aTeasdale, Isaac, Esq... a Le : 
aMullet, "Mrs. Colonel James... 1 2 0 aThomson, Capt. P. .. - lL 2 
aMullins, Rey. HH. . 010 6) aThrupp, Mrs. J.F. .. - 100 
. aOrmiston, a. W., Esq. +» Ll 1 O| aTrench, John A., Esq. o 2° 
aOrton, R. O., Esq. +» ©10 6 | aVander Byl, Mrs. .. so 2 ae 
: aPassmore, T. ie . 010 6 | aVidal, the Hon. A. .. . 2 2a 
f aPeckover, Alex., Esq. (Don.) 2 0 0O| aWatts, Geo. F., Esq... ee 
aPlessis, Rev. J. du (1902- aWelch, F. B., Esq. .. + © ioe 
) 1903).. oe os ee 2 2 0 aW hite, A Esq. “« oe oO 10 
. wesickirn, Miss «>» 010 6 | aWilmott, ‘Rev. Wee ioe <« ORS : 
f aRendell, Canon A.M.  .. 1 1 0 | aWilliams, W. L. ae . . Se 
rt aRigby, Rev. Wm. A.. -» 010 6 | aWilliams, Major C.8 -- 010 6 
i aRoberts, Thomas, Esq. «>» 010 6 | aWoosman, Miss “s *-+ 010 6 
; aRogers, T. G., Esq. .. «+» 1 1 0} a@Wyndham, Rev. F. M. - 010 6 
aSalt, Miss Alice ee -»« O10 6)! aYoung, A. W., Esq. .. . 2 8 © 
aSandilands, General P.H. .. 1 0 O omelets 
} 
. ” £133 | 
f Carried forward £111 3 11 ee 
| 
UNITED STATES, AMERICA. Doe’ 
r Rev. Professor Theodore F. Wright, @ Mu are forward 42-50 
t Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and | @ est rs. E.K. * 5-00 
| Lecturer for the Fund. aHarlow, George R. _.. *e 5-00 
aA 2 ea aHyvernat, Prof. H., D.D.  .. 5-00 
; April 10.—Bycash .. 418 1 | @Hinke, Rev. Wm.J. .. .. gag 
. et, aKennedy, Miss Louise é 
May 12. * «6 16 2 1 20 -00 
: a aLasby, Rev. C. C., D.D. = 5° 
yf June 10. s ee 12 SI : 00 
aMacNair, Theodore M., Esq... 2-50 
l £33 4 1 aReed, Rev. James oe on 2-50 
oF Dol aRhode Island College .. re 2-50 
a” aAdams, Rev. W. W., DD... 5-00 yi oie Howard, Haq. “" 5 -00 
F aAtterbury, Rev. W. W., DD. 5-00} SSnssll, Samael, Keq. .. . » ae 
| -aAustin, Wm. L., ow 5-00 etihdnton: Rev. x re <t fs “< bet 
aBarton, Prof. Geo. A. Ph.D. 280 ; a. a range 
aStokes, Mrs. O. E. P... we 15 -00 
2? ¥ _aCady, Rey. iden oe . 2°50 aSyracuse Library sth 5 00 
aCarter, Miss Sybil oe root 5°00 | aWebster, David L. Esq ae 5 00 
_aCobb Divinity school . ee 2°50 | aWells College Library 1 “ti 2°5 
_aCongregational Library os 3°50.|\ cWallasle’ Collane Lines see feng 
-aCornell Library “ 2°50 aalse Bar Win... > D at 2°50 
_aDavies, Prof. W. W., Ph.D... 5-00 Ww tat: Rev. WI ee Soe 
aBaster, Rev. J., Ph.V. od Re iP rage er haps alo a 
BEwell, Rev. J.1, D:D. 4. 2-60 | Sale of Mape, Books, fo | ssa 
C:rried forward 42°20 | 162-08 
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ae See Ss OS ee lhe eee STS! 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


BANGOR, NORTH WALES. 


T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., 
Hon, Sec. 

May 11.—By cash ,. £0 10s. 6d, 
2s. 4. 


aDavies, T. Witton, Esq. -- 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON. 
Rev. Canon Wallace, Hon. Sec. 
March 29,—By cash .. £4 12s. Gd, 


£8. d. 
aBevan, Rev. E. A. «+ ae ae 
aBird, E, W., Esq. -- 010 6 
aHarvey, E. A., sq. .- ny ee 
aMather, Rev. Canon ». ol LY ee 
aMoore, Miss .. ws ‘ Oe 2 
aRollo, Lord sé ee 
aWallace, Rev, Canon.. 010 0 

£412 6 
DARLINGTON. 
J. P. Pritchett, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

June 20.—By cash .. £4 2s. 3d. 
£.0, @. 
aBackhouse, Sir J. E., Bart... 1 1 0 
aPease, Mrs. Gurney .- os Oe” 
aPritchett, J. P., Esq. io Oe 6 
Quarterly Statements ce OSS 7S 
£41 2 3 

DUBLIN. 
Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, Hon. Sec. 

£e. dad. 

March 27—By cash «. 010 6 

May 26.— ” ee 1 if 0 

£111 6 

£ a. d. 
aHayes, Rev. F. C. (1900- -1901) 1 1 0 
aSmitb, Rev. Canon .. ce DIOLS 

£111 6 
DUNFERMLINE. 
Rev. John Campbell, Hon. Sec. 
May 22.—By cash .. £2 16s. 6d. 
£ s. d. 
Campbell, Rev. John ; a ee 
alnglis, William, Ksq. ee ee 
aMcFarlane, James, Esq. -- 9010 6 
aMcLaren, William, Esq. i es 
aRoss, John, Esq. oe S, wre Ud 
£216 6 


010 6. 


| 


FOLKESTONE. 

Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. Sev. 

. £ 8s. d. 

April 24.—By cash 2 1-0 

May 22.— bs se BAe 

June 18,— P ae ar ens 

£5 14 O 
ee Ba eG; 
aCondy, Miss .. 0) ‘S % 
| aDawson, J. W., Esq. 1 Fie 
aLarking, A. E., Esq, ¥ M. D. 0.5.0 
aMelvil, Mrs. .. oc Rea 
aParr, Mrs. pee 
aSturt, Mrs. Napier .. te 
| aWard, E. T., Esy., J.P. os » OED ae 
aW atkin, Lady ° ee ey 
£5 14 O 

GLASGOW. 


Right Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. George Adam Smith, 
D.D., Hon, Secs. 

James Glen, Esq., 194, St. Vincent. 

Street, Hon. Treas. 


April 21,—By cash £1 7s. 6d 


& 8s a, 
aSmith, Rev. Prof. Gcorge 
Adam, Dib os . o* L, eae 


GLYN-NEATH. 


Rev. J. Ll. Thomas, M.A., Hon. See. 
and Lecturer for the Fund. 


March 30,—By cash £1 Is. Od. 
F ia aa 
aLlewelyn, Sir J. T. D., Bart., 
M F jst Oa Oe 
010 6 


£1 1 90 


iP **f *f . 
aThomas, Rev. J, L!., M.A 


HULL. 
wm. Botterill, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


May 23.—By cash «. £3 3s. Od. 
£s. d. 
aBotterill, Wm., Esq... ss O 10-6 
aBrown, John, Esq. = 010 6 
aHolmes, 8S. H., Esq., J.P. .. 010 6 
atlolmes, Thos. B., Esq. 1, oe. Eee 
aHull Subscription Litaary .. O10 6 
£3 3 O 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


JERUSALEM. 
Dr. Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Hon. Sec. 
1.—-By cash, per Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Sons, £11 Os. 9d. 


seed. 
aCox, John A., Esq. .. + 010 6 
aDunn, Mr. ,, oa 010 6 
aHall, J., Esq... sig 010 6 
aHall, Rev. J. R. Longley 010 6 
atiood, Miss Cockburn 2 1 10 
aLunn, W. Holdsworth, Esq. Dy 8 
aOlney, Miss M.K. .. ae “OIG. 6 
aPearse, Mark Guy, Esq. .. 1 1 0 
aRanger, Mrs. .. ek Sees 
aSmith, Dr. Heywood.. Ae i Beale 
Half “proceeds of Lecture by 
Dr. Wheeler ‘ »-» 212 6 
QUARTERLY STATEMENTS 010 9 
#11 0 9 


LLANDAFF DEAF AND DUMB 
SCHOOL, CARDIFF. 
Mrs. Melville, Hon. Sec. 


April 13.—By cash .. £5 2s. Od. 


aMrs. Bailey ,. ee 
@B shop of Llandaff 
alrown, Mrs. J. de 
aCory, John, Esq... 
Jenner, Miss H. G. . “4 
aKaye, Mrs. .. oe Se 
a\ achell, Mrs... 
aW illiams, J. A. B. 


coconooch 
bo : 
ARAaROADROS 


LIVERPOOL. 
A. B. Thorburn, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
T, F. A. Agnew, Esq., Hon. Treas. 


£s. d, 

April 11.—By cash 1 a he 

” 19.— ” 010 6 

June 5.— 010 6 

” 19.— ” 0 10 6 

” 21.— ” 3 12 6 

£6 5 O 
= . £ ie! d. 
“Fischer, J. J., Esq. Olu 6 
«Gardner, Henry, Ksq. 010 6 
#Good, Miss, 1901-1402 ) Sm Ge 
aMathieson, N., Esq., 1991 L.. 2:0 
aPuilip, George, Esq.,1901 .. 1 1 0 
@Philip, Sons and Nephew .. 1 1 O 
aWulker, Horace, Esq.,1901.. 1 1 0 
£6 5 O 


a a —— 


MANCHESTER. 
C. J. Heywood, Esq., Hon. 


Treas, 
Rev. W. F. Birch, Hon. See, 


June 9.—By cash £2 12s. 6. 
£s. a 
aBardsley, Robert, Esq. ae tt 0 
aBellhouse, Ernest, Esq. +s) ae 0 
aHuilstone, Rey. 8. 2 - 010 6 
a ebdigsl ee 
£212 6 


MOUNTAIN ASH, 
Rev. Owen Jones, Hon. Sec. 


June 8.—By cash £1 1s. Og. 
£ s, 
aGeorge, Tsaac, Bed, so a) iS : 
aWiiliams, J., Esq. 010 6 
£ 
L 
OXFORD. ee 
Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D 
Hon. Sec. is 
June4.—Bycash .. £2 15s. 6d. 
£ s. 
aGray, Rey. G. B. oa ve 0 10 ta 
aMansfield College Library .. 6 
aThatcher, Rey. G. W. - 010° 
Maps ee e ee «vo Ofne 6 
— 
£215 6 


- PERTH. 
Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, Ho 


n. See 
April 15.—By cash £0 10s. 6d. 
£ s. 
aRobinson, Rev. Grant 0 10 q 


SINGAPORE. 
A. Enight, Esq., Hon. See, 


June 1l.—By cash .. £1 ls. Od. 
£ s. d. 
aKnight, A., Esq. ae . 


VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA), 
Rev. Robt. Kelly, Hon. Sec, 


£ s. d. 

April .—By cash “é koe 

Ixpenses . © Se 

£111 6G 
£ #. d. 
aBennett, Rev. W.E.. + V8 10 & 
aCannam, Rev. W. °. ss OG 
aRooney, Rey. Isaac .. -- 010 6 
£111 6 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


Sales of Books, L 
Maps, &e. ectures. 


@ uw a, Be. a. 


Bangor te ats i _— 
Car i ** ee “* — — 
Clifton and Bristol .. — = 
Darlington .. ee 010 9 ae 
Dublin we aie —_— hs 
Dunfermline .. oa — its 
Folkestone .. ae — <a 
Glasgow - i‘: — et) 
Glyn Neath .. re +e — ee 
Hull .«. “fi -'t 4 = ie 
Jerusalem... at ma 010 9 212 6 
Liverpool .. - ee oo segsl 
Manchester .. ‘a ia — = 
Mountain Ash Ls ral — ae 
Oxford Ae Ee a9 018 6 a: 
Perth Pa “* ef =. — a 
Singapore .. vs ss — ‘alien 
United States of America .. 2 3 8 sil 


Victoria (Australia) 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
From March 25th to June 23rd, 1902. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations .. ee oe ve 
‘Annual Subscriptions from Local Societies .. ee 0 


Proceeds of Lectures .. oe es > is 
Total Sales of Books, Maps, and other Publications ve 


Subscriptions 
and Donations. 


£ s. 
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7 ee 
138 10 5 
83 1 10 

212 6 
91 0 4 


£310 5 1 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA. 


ADELAIDE: Rey. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. 

Sypyrey: W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., The A. J. 8S. Bank, Limited, Head Office, 

Victoria: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University of 
Melbourne ; Rey. Robt. Kelly, Wesleyan Parsonage, Southyarra. 


CANADA. 


MontrREAL: Rey. G. Abbott-Smith, 201, University Street. 
Sr. THomas, Onrario: 


CHINA. 
KiIvkKIAnG: Rey. Edward 8. Little. 


ENGLAND. 


ALFRETON: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs, 

AsHBURTON: J. Sparke Amery, Esq. 

Batu : General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 

Beprorp: E. Ransom, Esq., 24, Ashburnham Road. 

Bouton and Horwicu: Rev. T. Forbes, Church Institute. 
Burnzy: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Greenfield House. 

Burton: Rev. W. F. Carpenter, The Vicarage, Westmorland. 
CaMBRIDGE: Mrs. Burkitt, Elterholm, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 
CuEtMsrorD: Rev. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
OHELTENHAM: Dr. E. Wilson, Westal. 

CuestER: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. 
Onistenurst: Rev. H. Lloyd Russell, The Vicarage. 

CLIFTON and BristoLt: Rey. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. ; 
Daruineton : J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 
Dover: Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, C.B., Castle Hill House. | 
Exeter: Rey. J. H. Prince, 9, Friars Walk. 

Fatmouru, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino. 
Fotxestone: Rey. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 


—“—ie—i a; i -_aic:. i: Jains Pe 


Frome: Henry Thomson, Esq. 
GUILDFORD : . 
Hrrourn : J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 
Hornsk (near Hull): Rey. George G. S. Thomas. ' 
Hutu: W. Botterill, Esq., Brookside, Newland Park. 

6 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Istz or WiGHT: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

Lepgvury: Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 

Licurienp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

Liverroot: Hon. Treas.—tT. Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Agent of the Bank 
of England, Castle Street. Hon. Sec.—Alex. B. Thorburn, Esq., 13, Rumford 
Street. 

MANCHESTER: Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 

Morretn: Rey. A. H. Drysdale. 

Newcastir-on-Tyne : Hon. Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Barmoor Castle, 
Beal. Hon. Sec.—A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street West. 

Norwion: Rev. Francis Knowles, Gimingham Rectory, North Walsham. 

NorrrnaHam: Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rev. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D., Mansfield College. 

Piymourn: J. Shelly, Hsq., and H. B. S. Woodhouse, Esq, 


Repcar, Yorks: Rev. W. Earl, Wesley Manse. 
Sr. Hevens : Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., The Elme, Windleshaw Road. 


Sauispury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.S8., F.R.M.S., Tintinhull, Fowler’s 
Road Hill. 


‘Scarsorover: H. Turnbull, Esq., 18, Grosvenor Road. 


Surewspury: Rev. CO. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 
Soururort: H. J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., 37, Church Street. 

Sourn Suretps: Rey. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 
Srrventon: Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Milton Rectory, Berks. 
Srockron-on-TrEs: Henry Clark, Esq., Cowper House, Norton. 
Sunpertanp: Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A., South Hylton Vicarage. 
Taunton: Rev. R. C. W. Raban, Bishop’s Hall Vicarage. 
Tewxessury : Rev. Canon Gell, Ripple Rectory. 

Tunxsripge Wetts: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s House. 
Uxsripce: Rev. A. A.eHarland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE: Rev. R. Tapson, Milton House. 

Wittrspen: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 

Worcester: Ven. Archdeacon Walters, Alvechurch. 


FRANCE. 
Paris: M. and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, 29, Boulevard D’Inkermann, 
Pare de Neuilly. 


INDIA. 


Mapras Prestpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, N ungumbankum, Madras. 
Singapore: A. Knight, Esq., Grassdale, River Valley Road. 


IRELAND. 


Armagu: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Betrast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 

Cork: H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

Dustin: Rev. E. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., 36, Rutland Square. 
LowponpeErrr: Alexander McVicker, Esq., 2, Florence Terrace. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


JAPAN. 
Kose: Rev. J. C. Calhoun Newton. 


KOREA. 
Srout: Alex. Kenmure, Esq. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


AvcKLAND : H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club. 
Curistonurcn : E. R. Webb, Esq., Tewepu, Merivale. 
Dunepin: Rev. Wm. Ronaldson, 390, Castle Street. 
Netson: Robert T. Kingsley, Esq. 

Weuitneron: W. 8. Furby, Esq., Telegraph Office. 


PALESTINE. 


JERUSALEM : Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Syria: E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Hon. Local Treasurer, Beirut. 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 

Dinewatt, N.B.: Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 

DounprE: Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Ashbank, East Newport. 

DoUN¥FERMLINE : 

Epinsur@H: Geo. Harvey Johnston, Esq., 20, South St, Andrew Street, 

GaLASHIELS : Kenneth Cochrane, Esq., Newfaan. 

Grascow: Rt. Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D.; 
Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., 21, Sardinia Terrace. 
Glen, Esq., 194, St. Vincent Street, Hon. Local Treasurer. 

GREENOCK: Rey. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.RS. 

Hamitton: Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 

Inverness: D. 8. Chisholm, Ksq. 

KirRkKoOALpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 

Mrcrrort: Rey. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

Prrtu: Rey. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

Srretine: Rey. W. Ewing, 3, Victoria Square. 


1, Woodlands Terrace ; and 
James 


U.S. AMERICA. 
Rey. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quine 
Honorary General Secretary and Lecturer Sor the Fund, 
ALABAMA: Rey. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
CALIFORNIA: Rey. J, C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, 
Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
Districer or Conumpra: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, 
Washington. 
Intrors: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
MAINE: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 


MAssacuvuserts: Prof, Irving F. Wood, Smith College, Northampton. 
8 


y Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


New Yor«: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof, Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University, 

Prof. James 8. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PgnwsyLvaNia: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruove Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 
TENNESSEE : Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 2 


WALES. 


ABERGAVENNY : Rev. Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of. 

Baneor: Professor T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., “ Bryn Haul.” 
OarpirF: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb, 

GLYNNEATH, S.W.: Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
Lampeter: The Rev. L. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. David's College. 
LuANDUDNO: Rev. C. T. Astley, Bryn Celyn. 

MovunTAIN ASH, 3.W.: Rev. Owen Jones, Maes-Caradoc. 

SwANSEA: J oseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 
willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised tu receive, distribute, and sell the 
publications of the Fund :— 


ApsRpEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 
ANsTRUTHER: Mr. Lewis Russell. 
Ayr: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Co., Sandgate. 

BARNSLEY: Messrs. T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 

Bsprorp: Mr. Thompson, High Street. BrrRut: American Press. 
Brrxenneap: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 

Brsnor’s WattHam: Mr. T.J. Brown. BLAIRGOWRIE : Miss Saunders. 
BopMin: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 

Botton: Mr, Gledsdale, Deansgate. 

BovuRNEMoUTH: Messrs. W. Mate and Sons. 

Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 6, Westgate. 

Briguron: Messrs. H. and O. Treacher, 170, North Street. 

Brisrot: Messrs. W. F. Mack and Co., 52, Park Row. 

Bornugy: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street. 

Bory: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street. 


Axtioa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


CamsrinGE: Messrs. Deighton Bell and Co. 
Canterbury: Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hall. 
Carpirr: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wm. Jones, Duke Street. 
CuetrenHAM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 
CotcuEstER: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 
Daruineton: Mr. William Dresser, 41, High Row. 
Dovse: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 
Dustin: Associatiou for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 37, Dawson Street, 
Dunpke: Messrs. Winter, Duncan, and Co. 
Eprnsures : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 20, So. St. Andrew Street. 
Fatmoutn: Mr. R.O. Richards. Frome: Mr. C.J.Sage, Upper Market Place. 
Gatasurets: Mr. M. Macphail, 44, High Street. 7 
Gtascow : Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons, 61, St. Vincent Street. 
GREENOCK: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son, Hatrrax: Mr. King, North Gate 
Hamitron, N.B.: Mr. Bowie. Hertrorp: Mr. EK. Simson. ‘ 
Hopart, Tasmania: Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 
Huppersrietp: Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 
Hvut: Messrs. A. Brown and Sons, Limited, 26-29, Saville Street. 
Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 
JepsurGH (N.B.): Mr. Walter Easton, Market Place. 
Legps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 
| Lrxcoun: Mr. G. Yale, High Street. 
. LonponpERRY: Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. 
Me.iton Mowsray: Mr. W. Loxley. 

NEWOASTLE-onN-Tynz: Mr. R. Middleton, 35, Pilgrim Street. 
| NortTHAMPTON: Messrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. 
; 
| 


Norwicu: Mr. W. A. Nudd. 
Perru: Mr. Jno. Christie; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street. 
PrererBoroven : Mr. Geo. C. Caster, Market Place. 
Prymovutu: Mr. Birmingham, Whimple Street. 
PortrusH AND CoLeRAINE: Mr. Allan Shaw, T.C, 
. ScarBorovueu: Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. 
SHREwsBuRY: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. 
Sournuport: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 
Torquay: Mr. E. L. Seely. Uprrnanam: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 
Weyrmovurn: Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street, 7 
Winxcurster: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 
Wotvernampton: Mr, J. MoD. Roebuck, 


_ TOURS IN PALESTINE. 
FRANCOIS KARAM, 


Dragoman and Independent Contractor in Jerusalem, 


Will be happy to Conduct Travellers through Palestine. 


For Statement of Terms, se2 Advertisement in “ Quarterly 
- Statement” for January of this Year and last. 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROM JUNE 24ru, 1902, TO SEPTEMBER 20rn, 1902. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


*.* If any omission or mistake be observed in the fol 


will be very glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next 


Quarterly Statement. 


“ Anon.”’ (Don.) 
aAylmer, General on “y 
aBarclay, Rev. Thos. .. 
aBentwich, H., Esq. - 
aBickerton, Mrs. C. B. ‘ 
aBlundy, Miss Grace .- = 
aBramble, Col. J. R., RE. .. 
aBrodrick, Miss, Ph.D. ve 
aBullinger, Dr. E. W. 
aBullock, Admiral C. J. 
aBurrow, Mrs... “+ 
aChurch, The Misses .-- 
aClarke, J. Fenn, Esq.. 
aClarke, Rev.C. P. .. 
aClifford, Rev. W. «+ 
@Collins, B. H., Esy. -- 
aCook, Mrs... ar m 
aCooke, Richard, Esq. (Don.) 
aCruikshank, Miss a 
aCumberland, Major-General. . 
aDevenish, N. H. W., Esq. 
aDickie, A. C., Esq. .. 
aDury, Rev. Theodore : 
@Elizabeth, Sister Mary 
aEngstrom, Rev.C. R.L. - 
aEvans, Franklin G., Esq. 
aEwing, Rev. William ' 
aFeatherstonhaugh, Rev. W... 
a¥illeul, Rev. 8. E. V. - 
a¥oster, Richard, Esq. 


ae, a | 
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Carried forward £56 
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Brought forward 5 


aFranklin, J., Esq. «- ee 
aFremlin, Mrs. R. J. .. on 
aFreshfield, Rev. J. M. 
aGoddard, Rev. C. V... 
aGreg, R. P., Esq... 

aHill, Rev. E. .. a 
aHodgkin, J. B., Esq... 
aHoof, Rev. Douglass .. 
aHopkins, Rev. Evan .. 
aHorn, Miss 2 
aHoskins, Miss .. ar 
aHoutsma, Prof. M. H. 


_ aJannaway, F. G. 


aKay, H. C., Esq. ‘ 
aLaw:on, Lady.. oe 
alibbey, Prof. Wm. .- 
aMacInnes, Rev. R. .- 
aMarriott, Miss 8. J... 
aMuyfield, J. R., Esq... 
aMocatta, F. D., Esq... 
aMoffat, John J., Esq... is 
aMorgan, 8. Vaughan, Esq. .. 
aMorley, Mrs. .. oe 
aMorrell, L. G., Esq... 
aMure, The Misses 

aMurray, John, Ksq. .. 
aNecvle, Geo. P., Esq... 
aNewton, ©, E., Esq. .. 
aOgle, Dr. ‘s +s ee 


Carried forward £8 
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LIST OF 

£ s. 

Brought forward 89 15 

aOrmiston, Rev. James 2 As 
aReynolds, Miss K. M. 0 10 
aRouse, Rev. W. A. .. 5 ae 1 
aSanday, Rev. Prof., D.D. ae! 
aSaurebois, Prof. A. 0 10 
aScattergood, J., Esq... 1“ 
aSchwobel, Dr. Val 0 10 
aScott, The Misses .. < mas 
aSmyth, Col. E. <e i emt | 
Carried forward £97 12 


UNITED STATES, AMERICA. 


Rev. Professor Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and 
Lecturer for the tund, 


2 as id. 
Aug. 1.—By cash -» 64 0 0 
Sept. 15.— © ,, ici SE's 
£73 13 3 
Dois. 
aAlger, Rev. N. C. ° 2°50 
aBarnes, E. W., Esq. .. 5-00 
aBentley, John, Esq. .. 10-00 
aBlackwell, Miss F. W. 5°00 


aBoies, H. M., Esq... a ¥es 5 
aColgate University and Library 2 
aCommissariat of Holy Land.. 2 
aCrocker, Mrs. Fred. W. Be 5 
aDempster, Alex , Esq... F 5 


aDodge, Rev. D. Stuart... ., we 
aFarnam, Mrs. Henry .. ‘ 15 
a¥Freeland, Mis. C.J. ., : 2 
aGammel, Wm., Esq. ., 10 
aGoddard, Morrill, Esq. 5 

_ aGoodrich, Prof. F. 8. ,, 2 
aHalsey, A. W., Or 5 
allerbruck, Rev. E., Ph.D, 2 
aHyde, Dr. Fred. KE. ,, 5° 
aHyde, Clarence M., Esq. 100: 
aHyde, B. L. Talbot 5° 
aLadd, Rey. J. T. 2° 
aLake Erie College 5 
aLawrence, Miss M. BR... ‘ 5 
aLee, Mrs. Arthur “ 2° 
aMaitland, A., Esq... tie 10° 
aMcKean, Fred G., Esq. ‘ 5 
aNiles, Hon. Wm. + ; 10°00 
aPerry, John H., Esq. .. : 2 50 
aPyne, M, Taylor, Esq. “s 5°00 
aRendall, Prof.I.N.,D.D. .,. 10-00 


Carried forward $277 +50 
2 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ s. d. 

Brought forward 97 12 7 

aSpiers, R. P., Esq. .. cs 1 ia 

- aStokes-Shaw, Kev. Wm. acy | lb) 
aTenz, J. M., Esq. . .. ~ 020g 
aThomson, Rey. J. H... . 1. ae 
aTomkins, Rev. Wm. Smith .. 0 10 6 
aWalker, R. H., Esq. .. . OTe 

_ aWilson, R. J. Stewart . ba 
aWood H. K., Esq. .. o 2 Seam 
aWright, Rev. W. Heber . 01 
£104 18 7 

eee 


Dols. 
Brought forward 277 +50 
aRichardson, Mrs. eve 3 ‘a 5-00 
aRobinson, Prof, G. L. at 2 50 
aRogers, Prof, R. WDD. 2°50 
aRopes, Prof. Jas. H. .. Pr 2°50 
aSchauffler, Rev, A. 1 A dS 10-00 
| wouthern Baptist Theological 
Seminary ,, a 2°50 
_ aSteele, Mrs. Esther B. an 5-00 
aStevenson, Miss Elizabeth W. 10-00 
aSugden, E., Esq. P ‘ 5-00 
aTibbs, W. T., Esq. vs 5 00 
aThayer, Mrs. J. H. , - 2°50 
aTheological Seminary, Alex- 
andria ., os a ag 2°50 
aWalker, Prof. D,. Av PRBS 2°50 
aWhitin, Mrs. John ©. . 5 00 
aWilliams, Rey. R. P... 5 00 
aWilson, Rev. J. R. ‘ 5-00 
aWood, Prof. Irving F. 2 °50 
aWright, Rev. H. W. .. 2-50 
aWright, Miss M. A. .. 2°50 
aZimmerman, Rey. J., DD. 2 Su 
Sales of Books, Maps, &e. 7-56 
$367 -56 
— 


BEDFORD. 
Edwin Ransom, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


July 3.—-By cash .. £0 10s. 6d, 
£ s. d. 
Ransom, Edwin, Esq. 010 6 


BEIRUT. 
E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


June 30.—By cash £0 11s. Od, 
: 2 « da. 
aMackie, Dr. 011 0 


¥ : 7 ae OO ———— Ul 
—— ee, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Mrs. Burkitt, Hon. Sec. 


Sept. 1.—By cash -- £2 2s. Od. 


£ s. d. 
aBurkitt, Mrs... ipa = : : 
aMacalister, Dr. Donald 


£2 2 0 
FALMOUTH. 
Wilson L. Fox, Esa., Hon. Sec. 
Aug. 9,—By cash £7 Os. 6d. 
& ea. d. 
und, Esq. 2 oO 
ae Tp. ges. @ years) -- I 0 
qiox, GB Ne I E80 
a¥ox, Re nolds Esq. 7 ool 
‘ yyno ’ 
pd hea Robert, Esq. +: ! 5 : 
“peter, Mrs. ap 0 
£7 0 6 
FOLKESTONE. 
Rev E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. Sec. 
£ 8. d. 
, cash 010 O 
] 21.—By eas : 
Aap.19— 27 
£217 0O 
£8, 4. 
Obie B 
sctal!, H., Esq. 
Ser pall, iss A. 0 i : 
Henry; Martin, Esq. . “3 
“Penfold, — ea: 
rden nie ée 
Seventh W. G., Esq.. ‘ 0 10 6 
£217 O 
INVERELL (NEW SOUTH WALES). 
w. P. F. Dorph, Esa., M.R.A.S., 
; Hon. See. 
Aug. 5.—By cash £1 1s. Od 
£ s. d. 
: Pe a 


aRobjohns, Rev. H. T. oa 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


MANCHESTER. 


Cc. J. Heywood, Esq., Hon. Treas. 
Rev. W. F. Birch, M.A., Hon. Sec. 


Sept. 16.—By cash .. £2 2s, Od. 

& wereehy 
aBirch, Rev. W. F. .. 1 hee 
aCrossley, Mrs. F. W. x eee 

£2 2 0 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH. 
Rev. F. Knowles, M.A., Hon. Sec. 
Sept. 20.—By cash **e £4 14s. Gd. 


Zada 
aBarrett, Rev. G. 8., D.D. 1’ ie 
aKimm, Rev. W. F., M.A. 010 6 
u Knowles, Rev. F., M.A 22 0 
aKaowles, Mrs. nv. 1 i8 

£4 14 .6 ts 
SCARBOROUGH. 
H. Turnbull, Esq., Hon. Sec. 3 
£ s. d. } 
July 9.—By cash.. ("SWS 
», 10.— ” so, 2 Des p 
£2 2 0 
£ #8, d, : 
aTindall, Mrs. (8 years) a Line . 
aWilson, Miss Mary .. . O10 6 
£2 2 0 
TAUNTON. 
Rev. R. C. W. Raban, Hon. Sec. 
July 8.—By cash £1 1s. Od. 

£ s.d. 
aPenny, T.8., Esq... J.) Sa ee 
aRaban, Rev. R. C. W. 0 10 6 

£1. He 
SINGAPORE. 
A. Knight, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Sept. 1.—By cash .. £1 1s. Od. 

£ s. da. : 

aHill, Hon. E. ©; ee e* 1 1 0 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


ke Lectures. 
gid ey a £s. d, 

Bedford di Sih Ke 0 8 O — 
Beirdt mega ht Byestt — _ 
Cambridge .. “ oe — os 
Falmouth .. on ~% — _ 
Folkestone .. sare ely — — 
Manchester .. eS <3 _- o— 
New South Wales .. ae _ — 
Norwich ii ae a -- — 
Scarborough .. os “ — — 
Singapore... oe Pe — — 
Taunton vin as ts _ 
United States of America .. ae a — 
£119 2 jet 

es ———____ 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 
From June 24th to September 20th, 1902. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations .. or os +» 10418 
Annual Subscriptions from Local Societies .. ¥ ee 
Proceeds of Lectures .. oe oe ee .. ve 
Total Sales of Books, Maps, and other Publications Ae 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA. 


ADELAIDE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street Eust. 
TnverELt, N.S.W.: W. P. F. Dorph, Esq., M.R.A.S., The A. J. 8. Bank 
Limited. are 
vrorortaA: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s Coll i i 
, ege, Universit f 
Melbourne ; Rev. Robt. Kelly, Wesleyan Parsonage, Bpaehsarts’ ‘bs 


CANADA. 
MonTREAL: Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, 201, University Street. 


ENGLAND. 


ALFRETON: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs. 

AsHaurton : J. Sparke Amery, Esq. 

BaTH : General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 

Beprorp: E. Ransom, Esq., 24, Ashburnham Road. 

BOLTON AND Horwiou: Rev. T. Forbes, Church Institute. 

BouRNEMOUTH and Parxstone: Colonel E, H. Paske, Brantsee} Towers, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 

Burniey: Alfred Strange, Esq., J-P., Greenfield House. 

Burton: Rev. W. F. Carpenter, The Vicarage, Westmorland. 

CAMBRIDGE : Mrs. Burkitt, Elterholm, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 

CHELMSFORD: Rev. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 

OHELTENHAM : Dr. E. Wilson, Westal. 

CuesteR: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road, 

CHISLEHURST: Rev. H. Lloyd Russell, The Vicarage. 

OxrFrron and BrisTou: Rey. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 

Daruineton : J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 

Dover: Sir E. Wollaston Knocker, O.B., Castle Hill House. 

Exeter: Rev. J. H. Prince, 9, Friars Walk. 

Farmovrs, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmine. 

FotxestonE: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 

frome: Henry Thomson, Esq. 

GUILDFORD : 

Hrroutn : J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 

Hornska (near Hull): Rev. George G. S. Thomas. 

uni: W. Bottenll, Esq., Brookside, Newland Park. 

Isuz or Wient: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

LepBuRY: Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 


Licurrezp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


LiverProon: Hon, Treas.—T. Frederick A. Agnew, Esq., Agent of the Bank | 
of England, Castle Street. Hon. Sec.—Alex. B. Thorburn, Esq., 13, Rumford 
Street, 

MANCHESTER: Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s, 

MorpEtu : Rev. A. H. Drysdale. 

NEWwcastiE-on-Tynz : Hon. Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Barmoor Castle, 
Beal. Hon. Sec.—A. Brooke Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street West. | 

Norwicu: Rey. Francis Knowles, Gimingham Rectory, North Walsham. 

Norrmvenam: Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rey. G. W. Thatcher, M.A., B.D., Mansfield College. 

Piymovutu: J. Shelly, fsq., and H. B. S. Woodhouse, Esq. 

Repcar, Yorxs: Rev. W. Earl, Wesley Manse. 

Sr. Hetens : Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., The Elms, Windleshaw. Roaq 

Sauissury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.O.8., F.R.M.S., Tintinhull, Fowler’, 
Road Hill. 

Soarzoroven : H. Turnbull, Esq., 13, Grosvenor Road. 

SHREWszuRY: Rev. CO. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

Sournrorr: H. J. Bailey, Esq., M.D., 37, Church Street. 

Sour Surenps: Rey. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s, 

StrvenTon : Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Milton Rectory, Berks. 

STOCKTON-oN-TzEEs: Henry Clark, Esq., Cowper House, Norton, 

SUNDERLAND: Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A., South Hylton Vicarage. 

Taunton: Rey. R. C. W. Raban, Bishop’s Hall Vicarage. 

Tewkespury: Rey. Canon Gell, Ripple Rectory. 

Tuysripex Wetts: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s House, 

Uxpripe@r: Rey. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 

Wuston-supzr-Mare: Rev. R. Tapson, Milton House. 
WitiespeNn: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 
Worcester : Ven. Archdeacon Walters, Alvechurch. 


FRANCE. 

Pants: M. and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, 29, Boulevard D’Inkermann, 
Pare de Neuilly. 

INDIA. 


Mapras Prestpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras. 
SINGAPORE: A, Knight, Esq., Grassdale, River Valley Road. 


IRELAND. 
Armacu: Rey. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Betrast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 
Corx : H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 
Dusit: Rey. BE. H. Lewis Crosby, B.D., 36, Rutland Square. 
Lonponperry: Alexander MeVicker, Esq., 2, Florence Terrace. 


JAPAN. 
Kose: Rey. J.C. Calhoun Newton. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


KOREA. 
Srovr: Alex. Kenmure, Esq. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Avcxktanp : H. @. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club. 
Curistonurcn : E.R. Webb, Esq., Tewepu, Merivale. 
Duweprix : Rev. Wm. Ronaldson, 390, Castle Street. 
Nexson: Robert T. Kingsley, Esq. 

Wettrxeton: W. 8. Furby, Esq., Telegraph Office. 


PALESTINE. 


JenvsaLeM: Percy D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S, 
Syria: E. G. Freyer, Esq., Hon. Sec. and Hon, Local Treasurer, Beirut. 


SCOTLAND. 


w: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbe 

Dineawatt, N.B.: Rev. J. R. Weiser B.D., Fae esti Cults. 

ap ata Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Ashbank, Kast N ewport 

DUNFERMLINE “4 Me UF ee 4 

INBURGH : eo. Harvey Johns : sq., 20, 

wis asurens : Kenneth Cochrane, Esq., 2 gg St. Andrew Street. 
rascow: Rt. Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 

G Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., hod pier sane Eoiciags : and 
Glen, Esq-, 194, St. Vincent Street, Hon. Local Treasurer. . dames 

Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha, 

D. 8. Chisholm, Esq. 

KIRrKCALDY: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 

MixirortT: Rev. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

psrtH: Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

Qrietine: Rev. W. Ewing, 3, Victoria Square. 


ABERDEE 


GREBNOCE : 
HAMILTON : 
[INVERNESS : 


SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva: Professor Lucian Gautier, Grande Boissiére. 


U.S. AMERICA. 


Rev. Professor Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
Honorary General Secretary and Lecturer for the Fund, 


M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
dwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, 


ALABAMA: Rev. J. 
CatrFoRNIA: Rev. oO. 


CONNECTICUT: Prof. E 


Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 


Disrrior or Corvmera: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, 
Washington. 
Inurxors : Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
Massacuvserts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith College, N orthampton. 
New Yorx: Rey. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James 8. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rey. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica, 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Outo: Rey. HE. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton, 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rey. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruopk Istanp: Prof. Charles ¥. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence. 
TENNESSEE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt Universit » Nashville. 


WALES. 


ABERGAVENNY : Rey. Fred W. G. Whitfield, Vicar of. 

Bangor: Professor T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., “ Bryn Haul.” 
Carpir¥: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb, 

GuiynneatuH, S.W.: Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, 
Lampeter: The Rey. L. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St. David’s College. 
Luanpupyo: Rey. C. T. Astley, Bryn Celyn. 

Mountain Asu, S.W.: Rev. Owen Jones, Maes-Caradoc. 

Swanska: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 
willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


——_—= = 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised to receive, distribute, and sell the 
publications of the Fund :— 
ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. AxLoa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. 
AnstRuTHER: Mr. Lewis Russell. 
Ayk: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Co., Sandgate. 
Barnstzry: Messrs. T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 
Bxrprorp: Mr. Thompson, High Street. BztRurT: American Press. 
Brrxenueap: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 
BisHor’s Waurnam: Mr. T.J. Brown. BLAIRGOWRIE: Miss Saunders. 
Bopmin: Messrs. EK. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
Botton: Mr. Gledsdale, Deansgate. 
BourneMourTH: Messrs. W. Mate and Sons. 
Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 6, Westgate. 
Brieuton : Messrs. H. and O. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
Bristou: Messrs. W. F. Mack and Co., 52, Park Row. 
Borniry: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street. 
Bory: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street. 
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LOCAL AGENTS. 


CampBripGE: Messrs. Deighton Bell and Co. 
CANTERBURY : Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hail. 
CarvirF: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wm. Jones, Duke Street. 
CHELTENHAM: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 
CorcHEsteR: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 
Dariineron: Mr. William Dresser, 41, High Row. 
Dovse: Mr. J. J. Repay 176, Snargate Street. 
yin: Association for romoting Christi 
She Messrs. Winter, Daca ana o. RN ta Se, Ue 
pprnsurGH: Messrs. W. and A. K. John 
FALMOUTH : Mr. R. CO. Richards. <A clea A ; Sune atin ee 
GALASHIBLS is Mr. me page 44, High Street. » Upp arket Place. 
pasaow: Messrs. James aclehose and : 
OeEEKOOK : Messrs. J. McKelvie and ea eas ane whom a 
HAMILTON, N.B.: Mr. Bowie. Herrrorp: Mr, EB Simsor apatite ss: 
HOBART; TasMANIA: Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. , ~ 
HUDDERSFIELD : Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 
: Messrs. A. Brown and Sons, Limited, . 
vides , Mr. C. Marchland. Te 
JuDBURGH (N.B.): Mr. Walter Easton, Market Place. 
pxsps: Mr. J ackson, Commercial Street. 
Lrvcorn: Mr. G. Yale, High Street. 
LONDONDERRY : Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. 
Merton MowBray : Mr. W. Loxley. 
NewoAsTLE-on-TYNE . Mr. R. Middleton, 35, Pilgrim Street. 
NoRTHAMPTON : Messrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. 
Norwron: Mr. W. A. Nudd. 
psertH: Mr. Jno. Christie ; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street. 
PETERBOROUGH : Mr. Geo. C. Caster, Market Place. 
PLYMOUTH : Mr. Birmingham, Whimple Street. 
PoRTRUSH AND Coreratne: Mr, Allan Shaw, 0; 
ScarBorouGH: Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. 
SHREWSBURY: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. 
gournvort: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 
Torquay: Mr. BR. L. Seely. UPrinaHaM: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 
Weymovrn: Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street. 
WINCHESTER: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 
WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. MoD. Roebuck. 
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NOW READ YLT. 


MACMILLAN’ s 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND &GypPT. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND PLANS 


Based upon the Latest Information, and prepared ©xpressly for 
this Guide. 


Globe Svo. ILOs. net. 


Academy.—* The volume on Palestine and Egypt is particularly well The 
information given is remarkably well selected and convenient) y put.” one. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lro.,, LONDON 


a eg et) a te Pe Ea et ce eens i: 
TOURS IN PALESTINE. 


FPRANOIS KARAaAmM 


Dragoman and Independent Contractor in Jerusale 
m, 


Will be happy to Conduct Travellers through Palas 


a 


For Statement of Terms, see Advertisement in « Quarterly 
Statement” for January of this Year and last 


See ee eine. ae 
Please Note that a 

Complete Set of the Books published by the 

Palestine Exploration Fund, with the 
exception of the 

“Survey of Western Palestine ” (of which 
_ only a few odd volumes are left), 
ca be had by Subscribers to the Fund 

at the reduced price of 
£5 8s. G6d., 
on application to the Secretary, 38, Conduit 
Street, W. 
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